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AT THE FERRY. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 








Ow such a day the shrunken stream 
Spends its last water and ruus dry. 
Clouds, like far turrets in « dream, 
Stand baseless in the burning sky. 
On such a day at every rod 
The toilers in the hayfie'd halt 
With dripping brows, and the parched sod 
Yields to the crushing foot like salt. 


But here a little wind astir, 
Seen waterward in jetting lines, 
From yonder hillside topped with fir 
Comes pungent with the breath of pines ; 
And here when all the noch hangs still, 
White-hot upon the city Files, 
A perfume and a {wintry chill 
Breathe from thy yellow lumber piles. 


And all day long \bere falls a blur 
Of noises upon listless ears, 

The rumble of the trams, the stir 
Of barges at the clacking piers ; 

The champ of wheels, the crash of steam, 
And ever without change or stay 

The drone as through a troubled dream 
Of waters falling far away. 


A tugboat up the further shore 
Half pants, half whistles, in her draught. 
The cadence of a creaking oar 
Falls drowsily. A corded raft 
Creeps slowly in the noonday gleam ; 
And wheresoe’er a shadow sleeps 
The men lie by, or half a-dream 
Stand leaning at the idle sweeps. 


And all day long in the quiet bay 
The eddying amber depths retard 
And hold as in a ring at play 
The heavy saw logs notched and scarred ; 
And yonder between cape and shoal, 
Where the long currents swing and shift, 
An aged puntman with his pole 
Is searching in the parted drift. 


/ 


At moments from the distant glare 
The murmur of a railway steals. 
Round yonder jutting point the air 
Is beaten with the puff of wheels 
And here at hand an open mi'l, 
Strong clamor at perpetual drive, 
With changing chant, now hoarse, now shrill, 
Keeps dinning like a mighty hive. 


A furnace over field and mead, 
The rounding noon hangs hard and white. 
Into the gathering heats recede 
The hollows of the Chelsea hight ; 
But under all to one quiet tune, 
A spirit in cool depths withdrawn, 
With logs and dust and wrack bestrewn, 
The stately river journeys on. 


I watch the swinging currents go 

Far down to where, inclosed and piled,’ 
The logs crowd, and the gatineau 

Comes rushing from the northern wild. 
I see the long low point where close 

The shore lines and the waters end. 
I watch the barges pass in-rows 

That vanish at the tapering bend. 
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I see as at the noon’s pale core— 
A shadow that lifts clear and floats— 
The cabined village round the shore, 
The landing, and the fringe of boats ; 
Faint films of smoke that curl and wreathe, 
And upward with the like desire 
The vast gray church that seems to breathe 
In Heaven with its dreaming spire. 


And there the last blue boundaries rise 
That guard within their compass furled 
This plot of earth ; beyond them lies 
The mystery of the echoing world ; 
And still my thought goes on, and yields 
New vision and new joy to me, 
Far peopled hills, and ancient fields, 
And cities by the crested sea. 


I see no more the barges pass, 

Nor mark the ripple round the pier; 
And all the uproar, mass on mass, 

Falls dead upon a vacant ear. 
Beyond the tumult of the mills, 

And all the city’s sound and strife, 
Beyond the waste, beyond the hills, 

T look far out and dream of life. 

OTTAWA, CANADA. 


tie 
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NORTHFIELD—WITH AND WITHOUT MR. 
MOODY. 


BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D. 











It is almost true to say that Mr. Moody discovered this 
superb New England village. At least, he has revealed 
it to the world. It is a typical place. Its one long, wide 
street, parallel to, and some distance back from, the 
Connecticut; withfour rows of superb elms almost as 
fine as those of New Haven, would make the fortune 
of any town west of the Hudson. The hills and moun- 
tains on either side are very picturesque. The air is 
fresh ani invigorating ; the drives very attractive, pro- 
vided there are frequent rains to lay down the dust ; and 
thus far the high prices and fashionable dressing of “‘ re- 
sorts” have not invaded Northfield. 

But Mr. Moody's school work has wonderfully in- 
creased the prosperity of the village. Indeed, the north 
half of the town, and a new street parallel with the old, 
as well as a good hotel, are the creation of these schools 
and their needs. Most people know of Mr. Moody only 
asthe prince of modern evangelists; but his work as a 
practical educator will live long after his sermons are 
forgotten. His zealand wisdom has created here two 
noble institutions in which some 609 girls andas many 
boys are being trained in excellent fashion, with the 
English Bible as the base of both education and charac- 
ter. The aim is to make the pupils self-supporting, apt in 
any and all of the affairs of daily life. ** We want no boy 
at Mount Hermon,” says Mr. Moody, ‘‘who can’t eat soup 
with a one-tined fork.” He must not be ashamed of 
manual labor,nor afraid to sleep on a haymow. But 
this does not mean that the education is solely, or chiefly, 
industrial; Mount Hermon graduates enter Yale with 
honor. Thecost of each pupil is but $100 per year. I 
know of few places where money can do more good than 
in eplarging and endowing these schools. It is devout- 
ly to be hoped that Mr. Moody’s life may be spared 
until they are placed on a safe and permanent basis. 

Just pow the Christian Conference is attracting the 
eyes of multitudes to Northfield. Mr. Moody is at work 
in England: and some of us who have been here repeat- 
edly wondered how the meetings would go on without 


‘him, who bas always been the center and inspiration. 


The attendance is hardly 'ess than in former years. 
Several old avd favorite speakers are here—Mr. Need- 
ham, Dr. Pierson, and Mr. Meyer, of London. Dr. A. 
J. Gordon, of Boston, is presiding in Mr. Moody’s stead. 
He is a noble man, of superb presence and charming 
manners. He is one of the most edifying preachers to 
be heard anywhere; but he lacks that almost indefinable 
something that makes Mr. Moody an ideal chairman. 
Dr. Gordon conducts the meetings; Mr. Moody pervades 
them: his mighty personality is felt in every part of 
every session. With him in the chair there are no long 


ae 


ing. He is sometimes brusque and gives offense, which 
Dr. Gordon never does; bys still every meeting goes. A 
study of these gatherin successive years leads to the 
conciusion that to lead a great mass meeting, as to gov- 
ern a city, one must be a good deal of an autocrat, and 
something of a tyrant. 

Many people, who have not attended these confer- 
ences, think them simply gatherings of religious crarks, 
and avoid coming because they do not care to see an ex- 
hibition of riding hobbies. But no mistake could be 
greater. Of course men and women come here with 
axes to grind. But Mr. Moody is notable not least of all 
for the most robust common sense. He is seldom de- 
ceived in any one, and he has abundant courage to say 
“No.” Andhe is too wise to make this the place of 
propagating any peculiar tenet in theology. Altho him- 
self a pronounced premillenarian, and giving this topic 
a place at every conference, it has never been obtruded ; 
and men who have tried to thrust it into the foreground 
have not been invited to come again. This same wise 
course is followed this year. The Lord’s coming has been 
discussed, in its proper place, but not unduly magnified. 

If there is an exception to this rule, it is in regard to 
the inspiration of the Bible. Dr. Gordon, if we under- 
stand him. holds to verbal inspiration. At all events. 
that view has been urged here, as it was last year, and 
not with a scholarship, to be perfectly frank, that com- 
mands respect. The attitude of biblical critics is caricatured 
and ridiculed, instead of stated; and they are treated as 
enemies of the Word of God. It seems a pity that this 
should be done at a meeting embracing so many young 
pastors and evangelists and lay workers, who can hardly 
help going away with wrong ideas of the issues now 
joined within the Christian Church. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, is the leading figure 
here. He is a Baptist, of broad enough views to en- 
able him to succeed Pr. Newman Hall in a Congrega- 
tional churgh. Surely this is a sign of the times ; espe- 
cially taken%m connection with the fact that Dr. Hall is 
using the £200, given him as a parting present, to erect 
a baptistery in the church to which he has so long added 
luster. Mr. Meyer is a man of splendid intellect and 
much natural eloquence; entirely unpretentious, and 
most devoutly studious of God’s Word. His preaching 
is expository, after the broad fashion of the best English 
clergymen, not after the minute grammatical style of 
most of their American imitators. And he gives us the 
deep things of God. He puts Christian living on solid 
foundations. He aims at the conscience, and seldom 
misses his aim. His fertility and aptness of illustration, 
and his unusual power of clear statement give him an 
almost unique power. It isa joy and blessing to hear 
and know him. 

A day and a half—four meetings—have been given to 
foreign missions, for which occasion Dr. Pierson had 
gathered excellent speakers from different denomina- 
tions and different lands. Brief mention of the starving 
people of Northern Siam drew $1,000 from the audi- 
ence, which, within twenty-four hours, was at its des- 
tination and doing its good work. 

And so, tho we sadly miss Mr. Moody and feel that a 
distinct and delicions flavor is lacking, we still enjoy our 
“feast of fat things” and will go away quickened in 
mind and heart. 

NORTHFIELD, M Ass. 





A QUESTION OF JUSTICE IN WAGES. 


BY E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 





Has a workman who is employed under an ordinary 
wages contract, as distinguished from a co-operative or 
a profit-sharing contract, any moral lien on the profits 
arising from his labor? Much is said nowadays on this 
subject, many seeming to assume with more or less assur- 
ance thatsuch a laborer has a valid claim in equity upon 
his employer for some preportionate part of the gains 
growing out of his labor, so that when these gains for 
any reason increase the laborer may justly demand an 
increase of wages. Is there any truth in this notion? 

It appears to the writer that while a tenable sense of 
justice often voices itself in some such form as has been 
recited, the thought in this form is not tenable but 
wholly erropeous. To admit the contrary, to allow the 
laborer a claim as just stated, would be to abrogate all 





prayers, and a dull speaker does not get a second hear- 


difference: between a proper wages contract and a profit- 
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sharing contract, That would be unfortunate, as it 
would involve the reduction of wages in case of falling 
profits as well as their elevation when profits rose. The 
equity of the situation, as many apparently view it, is 
that the employer should pay workman A such and such 
wages at all events, even if he fails in business, while he 
is bound to pay workman A more than this when and 
in proportion as the business becomes more lucrative 
than it was when workman A was hired. It hardly 
needs argument to show the absurdity of this, unless 
such an understanding formed part-of the contract, 
which it never does, either openly or impliedly. A con- 
tract containing a provision like this would found a form 
of co-operation differing from wages work. Workmen 
are perfectly at liberty to enlist in co-operative under- 
takings, or always, in letting themselves, to stipulate that 
a share in any profits coming from their industry shall 
be added to their wages. Enterprises under these condi- 
tions are happily more and more numerous. But there 
is no fairness in: demanding to be treated as a profit- 
sharer when one has engaged to work for definite wages 
alone. 

It may be said that this statement is correct from the 
legal and factual point of view, describing the state of 
the caseso far as regards the painfully limited extent to 
which equity has worked itself into men’s dealings, into 
their rough and offhand ideas of justice, and into legisla- 
tion; but that the actual ordef is not the ethical order, 
and that, if deep and true equity could only be allowed 
play, it would after all appoint the wage-laborer a modi- 
cum of the profits in all cases, whatever the nature of his 
contract. We attend to this possible distinction the 
more willingly inthat many parts of our industrial sys- 
tem exhibit a de facto order which is far enough from 
ethical. With the people who argue in the manner just 
indicated, it is fortunately much easier to agree upon a 

. criterion of equity than it would be with thinkers of a 
different stripe. They are, in this matter at least. utili- 
tarians. Whatever practice in adjudicating wages most 
conduces to the general good they will pronounce mor- 
ally right. Let us see if the general treatment of wage- 
workers as profit-sharers would not lower rather than 
promote men’s average weal, including that of the toiling 
masses themselves. 

Such a practice would make a man’s wages an affair 
of mereluck, There would be no rate of wages even for 
the same grade of talent in the same line of business, 
since, as we well know, there is nothing like a rate of 
profit throughout any business, Some worsted manu- 
facturers, for instance, get rich; others fail; others just 
manage to keep going. So in allindustries. From this 
wages-chaos innumerable evils would result, among 
which perhaps the worst would be that all union among 
laborers would be at an end. Itis the classification of 
laborers by trades, grades and wage-rates that makes 
trades unions possible. The plan under review places 
every workman in a class by himself. No two have, 
save by chance, a strictly common interest. Those of a 
given factory might, to be sure, all agree, if they believed 
the profits of their work to be rising, in demanding an ad- 
ditional per diem; but if they succeeded in getting this 
they would be the objects of envy to those in many a 
neighboring establishment where profits were not rising 
and where, therefore, wages could not rise. 

‘The system proposed would cause interminable quar- 
rels between employés and employers, far exceeding in 
bitterness any now experienced. To succeed, every busi- 
nessat all complicated must be administered by a single 
mind. If there are advisers they must be few. Are 
the workmen to know all the secrets of the business? 
That were most undesirable and in some industries 
fatal. Even were it thought best to let all know all, 
laborers could never be sure that they knew all, Sus- 
picions and jealousies would certainly arise, impairing 
activity and involving waste. This isnot hypothesis ; 
the history of co-operation affords indubitable proof 
that such difficulties would take place. That they are 
inevitable is the reason why only relatively simple un- 
dertakings have been ever prospered by the.co-operative 
plan. Workingmen themselves would soon beg any 
parties able and willing to do so.to assume the business 
and employ them at a fixed wage-rate. 

Worse still, a régime of all-round profit-sharing would 
desperately discourage accumulation ; so much that there 
would soon be too little capital in the country to employ 
all wage-seekers by any method. It may be a very pain 
ful fact, indicating how common selfishness is ; but it 
is a fact that the great majority of business men carry on 
business, in order to get gain, and in the hope of great 
gain. Force their profits down, and many of them 
now adding nobly to the nation’s + ealth will cease todo 
so. It may, of course, be said that average profits will 
not fall, but will be sustained by the greater productive- 
ness of labor arising from its greater encouragement. 
Grant this, if any one wishes: the national income will 
still decline, owing to the continual friction to which 
employers must be subject, as just remarked, from their 
hands. To this many will reply: “ Never mind ; sup- 
pose we as a peop ledo become in dollars and cents poorer 
per capita, We shall still be in effect better off, pro- 
vided only the distribution of wealth is more equable.” 
All will probably agree that a better distribution of 
wealth than now prevails is highly desirable if it can be 


ting evil ; but a thoughtful philanthropist would be slow 
to favor any measure looking to that end if the relative 


diminution of per capita wealth. 

The scruple which an economist, however philan- 
thropic, is forced to heed on this point, is the more im- 
perative from the following Consideration : The general 
profit-sharing system would make great fortunes impos- 
sible. Some will deny this. They will say that the very 
able business man, tho forced by the new plan to divide 
with his help, may still amass wealth without limit. 
This would certainly be possible could you fix at the 
outset, once for all, and for all business the percentage 
of increment in profits which employés might claim. 
This you could not do. Once allow the principle that 
wages are to constitute a given proportion of the entire 
net increase of the business, and it is but a step to the 
principle that this proportion is to increase with the in- 
crease in the rate per cent. which the income bears to the 
capital invested. Apply this principle with the other and 
millionaires would certainly be few. 

‘Just the thing,” some one exclaims ; ‘‘that is pre- 
cisely what we wish—to kill off millionaires.” Wait. 
Reflect. Grant that it would be a blessing somewhat, 
considerably, vastly, if you will, to equalize temporal 
conditions, making the poorest richer and the richest 
poorer, this cannot be done by a simple notification to the 
Almighty that such is our wish. Either a revolution is 
needed to effect that change, or it must come as the goal 
of a long and painful evolution. In the meantime we 
cannot continue civilized and progress in our civilization 
without millionaires. For the immense new enterprises, 
at first always doubtful, which human progress requires, 
we must have not only immense capital, but immense 
capital controlled by some one man or small bevy of 
men who dare and have the right to risk it. 

Contrary, therefore, to the superficial view at present 
so popular, the thought which we have sought to hold 
up to the light would not, if carried out, at all tend to the 
ideal of ethical wages; which is that every contributor 
to thesocial store shall receive for his service the pre- 
cise proportion of said store which his effort, regarded 
both qualitatively and quantitatively bears to the total 
effort, regarded in the same two lights, put forth in the 
creation of the store. By the theory surveyed, a laborer’s 
reward would oftener than otherwise bear no relation to 
the causative energy laid out by him in the creation of 
wealth. One steel worker employed by Carnegie would 
be getting rich ; another toiling just as hard and as skill- 
fully for some inferior contractor would be fortunate to 
get a bread-and-water diet. Communists and quasi- 
communists, to the contrary notwithstanding, the only 
industrial system which men’s moral sense will long tol- 
erate must be one based on the scriptural law : ‘‘'To every 
man according as his work shall be.” Does, then, the 
present working of our wages system effect this? By no 
means, 

The ‘‘ tenable sense of justice,” to which we referred 
at the outset as uttering itself in this demand for general 
profit-sharing, is the feeling that the average remunera- 
tion of the industrious masses ought to be greater than 
it is; that they deserve a larger proportion of the coun- 
try’s yearly savings than they get. It is a protest against 
the soothing view still championed by certain economists, 
that eachdollar of the nation’s earnings automatically 
finds its way into the very pocket where it morally be- 
longs. I sympathize with this feeling and protest. 
Working men are not duly remunerated. General 
wage ratesought to be higher. To analyze this wrong 
would be too great a work for this place. To reveal a 
way to correct it; ah, who would undertake that? But 
itcan certainly never be corrected by fining diligent and 
able business men for their prosperity. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








MY JUNE JAUNT. 
Iil. 
BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





From the everlasting verity of the hills, to the ever- 
lasting verity of the sea, I conclude in this old town my 
‘*‘jaunt” of fifteen days. The distance it covers is so 
great that if I mustconnt it mile following mile, I could 
only. do so from a bird’s-eye view, thus marking the in- 
tricate mesh of railroads in doubling, crossing and par- 
allel lines. The map of this route includes the borders 
and centers of villages and cities, the slope of mountains 
and their tunneled interiors, deep ravines, fair winding 
valleys, the long verge of lakes, and lastly, the sandy 
plains, and their towns with one, and the same physiog- 
nomy, Traffic—between the Sound and the Atlantic. 
With such an itinerary, why should one desire an out- 
ing in Europe? To throb ten days with a steamer’s evil- 
smelling engine, and feel an oily flavor on your tongue, 
to be gritty and smatty, to have scared heart-leans at any 
unusual sound or motion, and, that over, to be locked up 
in a car c »mpartment with plenty of time between Liver- 
pool and London, to recall assaults and robberies, till you 
are sure there isa miscreant in that well-dressed gentle- 
man shut in with you. Tobe at the Langham, and not 


‘be served with one good meal, and prove for yourself, 


that in all E.glani there is not su*h a thing as a cup of 
good coffee, and that tea is as prevalent.as the breakfast 





gecured naturally and unaccompanied by any compensa- 





bacon, which, like the talent of the wieked servant, is 


equalization of fortunes were to be brought about by the 














wrapped in a napkin ; then, to hustle over to Paree, and 
be pour boired, till your pocketbook has the proverbial 
stamp Of the elephant upon it! 

besides my railroad travel, thére were interludes of 
cafriage drives through a rural world, drives where our 
horses pulled up wooded steeps, nibbling, as they went, 
the leafy branches which smote our faces, and who 
braced their haunthes against the drag-wheel to get us 
back again; solitary places, with roads ro narrow that 
if by chance we met a rustic with a vehicle, a confab 
respecting ‘‘ getting by” took place. He, not looking at 
us and with an unsmiling countenance, lifted the back 
of his wagon intothe woods. ‘I guess we'll fetch it so,” 
he said, allowing us to pass on. 

‘That was true politeness,” said M., as we rode on. 

‘‘But his wagon was empty,” replied D.;‘‘ there was 
little weight to lift.” 

‘“‘I despise,” said M., ‘‘the seeking of an unworthy 
motive for a worthy act.” 

“* Patriotism,” mumbled a voice from the the back seat, 
‘is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” ; 

‘*Oh,” said M., after a moment’s silence, “‘ you think 
my language was Johnsonian; yours, at least, is not 
Chesterfieldian.” 

There is nothing like repartee, especially when travel- 
ing! 

If, after riding in our Fifth Avenue stages ‘‘ personally 
conducted,” whose frail existence is kept in view by that 
witty periodical, Life, you some day find yourself on a 
‘“‘spin” behind a pair of young mares with a ‘“‘ Hamble- 
tonian strain,” you have gained a dezerved pleasure. 

The span I wot of are bays, whose coats shine like 
satin ; their tails are long, legs slender, and heads small. 
They never run, they are so well broken ; but so nervous 
that a bit of paper blowing in the street acts like a band 
of music on ‘“ Rose.” She “teeters” and contorts like 
any affected girl, while ‘‘ Jenny,” her older sister, has 
put her ears in form, for there is an electric car coming 
round the corner, and she intends to execute a pas seul 
when it turns, with the purpose of scaring us; but M. is 
too good a whip to allow that. The Susquehanna knows 
the patter of these steeds along her valleys, and that they 
are as fresh and eager after a spin of twenty miles as at 
its start. My last drive was from Fort Ticonderoga to 
the steamboat which was to take us to Lake George. 

This reminiscence of the bays recalls another horsey 
anecdote. The old pasture grounds at Ticonderoga are 
rented to the owners of horses and colts. We passed a 


herd collected in the shades of a wood some distance 


from the ruins. My party left me in the carriage to 
meditate while they explored the fort. Presently I saw 
a fine black horse, with mane and tail streaming in the 
breeze, careening wildly over the broken ground, and 
stopping now and then to throw up his head and neigh 
loudly. As he swept by the carriage, he suddenly put 
his nose to the ground, ‘‘ He has lost the herd, and is 
trying to find it,” the driver said. But if ever a dog 
struck a trail or a pointer a scent, that horse had, which 
he followed out of sight in the direction of the herd. 
How convenient for sportsmen, instead of tramping on 
foot with dogs, to ride with a slack rein on steeds 
trained to point a quail or partridge. 

This drive directly from the ruins carried us through 
the town, and I was still impressed with the sense of 
remoteness I felt the day before ; I could not explain 
the feéling, the evidences of civilization were promi- 
nent, it did not appear as to Goldsmith’s traveler, “‘ un- 
friended, melancholy slow.” At the Burleigh we were 
waited upon by young ladies in white spotted muslins, 
red skirts, and flowers in the corsage. - Strolling about I 
found in a drug store che familiar ‘‘Seasides” and Lovell's 
imprints. The Catholics were there,with a better Church 
than any of the sects. [t was an up and down place; 
but nowhere was there anything which gave me a wont- 
ed touch, something afar separated me from ordinary 
interest. Was it the Spirit of the Ruin, appealing or re- 
proaching me for my lack of sympathy with the past, 
and ignoring what Blackmore calls the “ large bones of 
facts,” only submitting myself to the picturesque? Per- 
haps a company of ghosts surrounds me, British and 
Continental, siding in my belief of the absurdity of war 
for the rank and file. 

From the wagon to the boat ; an instant call to dinner 
below, a ceremony which more than anything besides 
stamps the status of the tourists from the person who 
gives the name of ‘‘John” to anv waiter, who launches 
his fork across the table into the bread and runs his knife 
round his plate, to the exclusive pair, so very oblivious 
of their neighbors, who study the ménu, heads together, 
‘‘ making faces,” and swallow champagne as if it were 
the genuine article. 

But Lake George ! 

On deck, looking forward, I feel a pilgrim of progress 
between delectable mountains: as most things go by com- 
parison, I began thinking of every lake, river, bay, wa- 
ter Ihad seen, and none surpassed this lake’s sinuous 
beauty, and its involvementof mountains. Many have 
told me of both ; num»erless paintings, and engravings 
have Iseen, bnt I recogaize not one. Lake George must 
be taken in entirely. I recalled what Bayard Taylor 
once said regarding a paradise he had come across some- 
where in Italy. 

** It mast have inspired you,” ] said, ‘“‘to write it up 
with enthusiasm.” 
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«On the contrarv,” he answered, “it was paralyzing 
to the mind ; its perfection left nothing to the imagina- 
tion ; I was sated with its beauty, its harmony.” 

The inhahitants*of the temperate zones are fortunate ; 
our hardy, barren, colorless conditions stimulate the in- 
tellect, Nature must come into our control, instead of 
overpowering us, The atmosphere of Italy failed to in- 
spire Hawthorne or Mrs. Stuwe to surpass what they had 
done; their work abroad fell short of their work at home. 

The dragon which guards Lake George is its own 
loveliness; it is impossible to take it away by a descrip- 
tion for eyes who cannot see it. A friend, who had done 
the show lakes of Europe, told me the view from hotel 
Fort William Henry was the superior. The morning 
after I arrived I stepped from my window into the bal- 
cony, over the colonnade of the hotel, and believed it. I 
looked down the lake, and at the *‘ verdure clad” moun- 
tains, and had nothing to say! It was early, the dawn 
had parted from the sky, Aurora was driving her chariot 
wheels up from the dewy freshness of the hills, and the 
rays of the sun stained the motionless silver waters of 
the lake; the little town nestling close by in a bend of the 
lake.was still abed swallows flew about the chimneys or 
skimmed the edges of the silent waters. Of all the views 
I ever traveled after, this above all suited me, without 
cavil or drawback. I strolled through the town after- 
ward; there are as many hotels nearly as inhabitants, the 
inevitable Indian was on the premises, somebody said, a 
remnant of the Iroquois, but a miserable one, if true , 
the two or three childrénI saw had a plash of white 
blood in their feeble veins, I am sure. 

The hotel Fort William Henry is a marvel of comfort 
—outside ; the gardens are well arranged, and much 
covered with those petticoat-shaped trees, the arbor vita, 
the piazza is especially noble, calculated for the display 
of fine clothes. I was pleased to see the daughters of 
Judah flourishing at this hotel. At odd intervals I re- 
sorted to my balcony, which commanded a near view of 
the drive infront. I was surprised to see so many private 
carriages, fine turnouts, good, well-groomed horses, 
men in livery. I saw so many and such a varietv that 1 
spoke of it ; they were all from the stables and on hire ! 
Provided the currency was in gold or silver, no paper, I 
am persuaded that between the management and the 
guests the chink of passing coin would be as constant if 
not as agreeable—on one side—as the band of music; 
but a piazza with sixteen columns is not to be had every 
day. 

Steaming up Peconic Bay, in a little, chatty steamer, I 
mean the machinery, and along this familiar coast, I re- 
called Meredith’s saying about observation ; to be once 
more in the arms of the sea, close to headlands, deep 
woods, like jointed floors, wide and long, placid beaches, 
with glimpses of blue coves, white sandbars, and every- 
where, in and out of sight, the great spaces of sea, was 
indeed an ‘‘ enduring pleasure.” 

SaG HARBOR, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
LABOR POLITICIANS. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 








Lasor Representation in the House of Commons dates 
back to Lord Beaconsfield’s 1874-80 Administration. 
Mr. Thomas Bart was the first Labor member elected to 
Parliament. He was then, and is to-day, President of 
the Northumberland Miners’ Association. At the Gen- 
eral Election in 1874, the miners of Morpeth elected him 
as their member, and they have not only re-elected him 
at four succeediag General Elections, but have also sub- 
scribed among themselves to pay him a salary of about 
$2) a week to represent them at Westminster and to 
manage the affairs of their Union, which is one of the 
strongest and best-administered trade organizations in 
England. During the eighteen years that Mr. Burt has 
been in Parliament, he has made so strongand unassaila- 
ble a position for himself that at the General Election 
which is just over, he was returned without opposition. 
In the 1874-80 Parliament Mc. Burt’s position was unique. 
He was the only Labor member in the House of Com- 
mons. In the next Parliament—that which lasted from 
183J-35 and during which the Liberals were in power, 
Mr Burt was joined by Mr. Henry Broadhurst who was 
elected as a Labor member for Stoke on Trent. Mr. 
Broadhurst is by trade a stonemason; he was for a long 
time secretary of one of the stonemasons’ unions; but 
during the greater part of the time he was in the House 
of Commons, he was Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Traie Union Congress, and from that organization “he 
recived a salary that enabled him to devote himself to 
politics. Up to 1885 Messrs. Burt and Broadhurst were 
the oaly Labor members. In the next Parliament—that 
elected after the Reform Act/of 1884, which enfranchised 
the small householders in the rural constituencies, and 
for the first time placed thousands of agricultural labor- 
ers and miners on the Electoral Roll, both Mr. Burt and 
~, Broadhurst were re-elected, and the Labor group at 

Vestminster was increased to ten by the election of 
Messrs, W. Abraham, John Wilson, B. Pickard, and 
Charles Fenwick representing mining constituencies in 
South Wales and the North of England; of Messrs. W. 
R. Cremer, George Howell, and Joseph Leicester for 
three of the working class constituencies in London, and 
of Mr. Joseph Arch for one of the divisions of the county 


‘of Norfolk. All the new mining representatives were 


either secretaries or presidents of Miners’ Unions, and 
their Unions paid their expenses in carrying the elections 
and the cost of their maintenance at Westminster. Two 
of the other Labor members, Messrs. Howell and Cremer, 
were at one time actively connected with Trade Union 
organizations ; but when elected in 1885, Mr. Howell, who 
is the historian of Trade Unionism, was supporting him- 
self by literary work, and Mr. Cremer was paid secretary 


of the Peace Association; Mr. Arch was paid secretary 


of the Agricultural Laborers’ Union, and Mr. Joseph 
Leicester held a similar position in connection with the 
Glass Workers’ Union and was well known as a temper- 
ance lecturer. 

It was after the 1885 General Election which had re- 
turned the Liberals to power, that Mr. Gladstone paid a 
practical compliment to the Labor group by appointing 
Mr. Broadhurst Under Secretary at the Home Office. 
All that the Labor members were able to do in this short 
Parliament was to show that they were on the side of 
Mr. Gladstone with regard to Home Rule. They had no 
opportunity for doing anything else, as after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s failure to pass his Home Rule bill in the early 
summer of 1886, Parliament was dissolved and another 
General Election took place. Mr. Arch and Mr. Leices- 
ter were the only Members of the Labor group who 
failed of re-election. All the others came back, and 
either at that General Election or as a result of subse- 
quent by-elections, they were joined in the 1886-92 Par- 
liament by five other Labor representatives. These were 
Mr. James Rowland, -who began life as a watchcase 
maker, and Mr. H. Pickersgill, who resigned a well-paid, 
permanent employment at the Post Office to go into 
politics, both of whom were elected by working-class 
constituencies in London ; Mr. Cunninghame Graham, a 
Scotch landowner, with a pedigree dating back for cen- 
turies, who, after trying ranching in South America, had 
returned to England and thrown himself into the Socialist 
movement; Mr. D. Randell, a lawyer, who was elected by 
the Miners of West Glamorganshire; and Mr. J. H. Dal- 
ziel, a young journalist, who, while in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, picking up political gossip, had 
made himself useful and agreeable to Mr, Marjoribanks, 
the Scotch Liberal Whip, and was assigned to a safe 
Radical seat at Kirkcaldy, as a Labor Member. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham was the only member of 
the Labor Party who distinguished himself, or rather 
made himself notorious in the House of Commons in the 
1886-92 Parliament. The other Labor members all did 
good work on the Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees, and in discussions like that on the Factories Act, 
the Coal Mines Regulations Act, and other measures di- 
rectly touching the working classes; they rendered use- 
ful service on the floor of the House. But, as a body, 
they were watchful rather than aggressive; and as 
regards their political opinions, excepting Mr. Graham, 
none of then went beyond the newer Radicalism, which 
was represented in the last House of Commons by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope. They were twelve or thirteen strong, but they 
never formed themselves into a really independent 
party, acting apart from the other members of the Glad- 
stonian Opposition, but were almost invariably found in 
the same division lobbies as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John 
Morley, and Sir William Harcourt. They made no at- 
tempt to obtrude themselves upon the House, and never 
used their numerical strength as a lever upon the Gov- 
ernment, or made any endeavors in the direction of 
dickering or bargaining. Still, their presence in the 
House was distinctly an advantage, and in a quiet way 
they made their influence felt upon many of the less po- 
litically contentious measures, which go to make up the 
record of the. 1886-92 Administration. This was espe- 
cially the case as regards the Factories Acts, which were 
strengthened and amended as the result of the inquiry 
into the sweating evil by Lord Dumraven’s committee 
of the House of Lords; and in the earlier years of the 
Administration they helped to carry an amending bill to 
the Coal Mines Regulations Act, which recognized that 
coal-mining is a skilled industry, and prohibited un- 
skilled laborers from working at the face of the coal; and 
also introduced a number of other changes, all advanta- 
geous to the miners. Nearly all the successes of Labor 
representation in the House of Commons have thus far 
fallen to the mining members, a circumstance which is 
largely due to the tact, Parliamentary experience and 
high character of Mr. Burt. He is less of a partisan 
than the Labor members not chosen by minivg constitu- 
encies—than men like Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Rowland, 
Mr. Howell, and Mr. Dalziel. He speaks only when he 
has something to say and a point to make, and for this 
reason he has always had the ear of theHouse. His 
usefulness and the high opinion the House entertains of 
him have made things easier for the miners’ representa- 
tives who were elected in 1885 and 1886; and while they 
have benefited from Mr. Burt’s presence in the House 
and the impression of miners’ representatives which he 
had given between 1874 and the time they came into 
Parliament, they also in a great measure have won for 
themselves a place at Westminster, and in the constitu- 
encies not unlike that held by their leader. 

All the Labor members in the Parliaments from 1874 to 
the present year—all actively connected with Trade- 





Unionism, and elected and maintained by Trade-Union- 





ists, were representatives of the Old School of Trade- 


‘Unionism. By the Old School, I mean the Unionism 


which embraced only skilled labor, and collects and 
uses its funds for sick and provident purposes, as well as 
for maintaining a defensive, and, when necessary, an 
offensive attitude toward Capital. This, in fact, was 
the only Trade-Unionism we knew in England until 
about five years ago. The New Unionism dates only from 
the great London Dock Strike of 1889. This was the first 
attempt to organize unskilled Labor. Between 1870 and 
1875 Mr. Arch organized the rural laborers in the Mid- 
land and Eastern shires; but they can scarcely be reckoned 
as unskilled workmen, andit is strictly within the lines 
of accuracy to say that the organization of the London 
Dock laborers by Messrs. Tillett and Mann, wasthe first 
attempt to organize unskilled labor. It succeeded. The 
dock company directors had to concede the laborer his 
sixpence per hour, and following this success came a ~ 
long series of endeavors to organize unskilled labor in 
other parts of the country. The success at the docks 
made the New Unionism pugnaciously aggressive. It 
has suffered a number of reverses; but altho just now 
less aggressive than two years ago, when it dominated 
the Trades’ Congress and threatened to carry all before it, 
the New Unionism still exists, and every now and then 
seeks to make its presence felt. Much was expected of 
it at the recent election. It threatened to divide the 
Gladstonian Liberals in a number of Parliamentary di- 
visions, and to hand over safe Gladstonian seats to the 
Liberal Unionists and Conservatives. It actually did so 
in about half a dozen constituencies—notably at Salford 
where it let in the Tory candidate ; at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, where it helped to defeat one Liberal candidate, 
and came perilously near defeating Mr. Morley; in West 
Nottingham, where it defeated Mr. Broadhurst, who, as 
Ihave stated, was the second oldest Labor member in 
the House of Commons: and in Glasgow, where it gave 
easy victories to the Conservativesover Gladstonian can- 
didates in two or three divisions. In other constituencies, 
the Gladstonian Liberals had to make terms with the 
New Labor Party ; these were always on the basis of 
concession, for the Labor candidate had to be adopted by 
the Gladstonian Party organizations or the seat handed 
over to the Conservatives. 

As the outcome of the action of the New Unionism, we 
now have in the House of Commons Mr. John Burns as 
member for Battersea: Mr. J. H. Wilson, President of 
the Seaman's Federation, for Middlesborough ; Mr. Kier 
Hardie, a Socialist and a Lanarkshire Miners’ Union 
President, for the Southwest Ham division of the me- 
tropolis ; and Mr. W. P. Byles. the editor of the Bradford 
Observer, for the Shipley division of Yorkshire. All 
these members are as much representatives of the New 
Unionism, combined with a dash of Socialism, as Mr. 
Ben. Tillett, the co-leader with Mr. Burns in the dock 
strike of 1889, who, as a Socialist, made a vigorous but 
unsuccessful effort to oust Mr. Illingworth, a Radical of 
the John Bright school and of twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing inthe House of Commons; from the representation of 
West Bradford. In addition to these four, Sir Charles 
Dilke was elected by the miners of the Forest of Dean in 
Gloucestershire on an advanced Labor program, which in- 
cludes the legal eight hours day ; Mr. Samuel Woods, a 
Miners’ Union secretary, was elected for the Tuce di- 
vision of Lancashire ; and Mr. Joseph Arch, after being 
out of Parliament since 1886, was returned as the repre- 
sentative of the agricultural laborers of the Northwest 
division of Norfolk. Thus, asthe outcome of the General 
Election we have seven New Labor members ; four of 
them represent the New Unionism, while the election of 
the other three is also claimed as due to its influence,altho 
it will take a little time to see whether the claim is just 
and whether Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Samuel Woods and 
Mr. Arch ally themselves with Messrs. Burns, Hardie, 
Byles and J. H. Wilson, or with the gruup of Labor 
members of the recent Parliament, all of whom, with the 
exception of Messrs. Broadhurst and Graham, were re- 
elected to the new House of Commons. Much depends 
upon this decision, and when Parliament settles down to 
work it will be awaited with great interest. 

The Burns and Hardie group intend to force the fight- 
ing, and as the present Parliament is admittedly likely 
to be short lived, from the outset they will seek to make 
their presence felt and to let the country know that they 
are in the House. Labor first and all the time is their 
motto—before Home Rule and before every other item 
in the Newcastle program, which does not immediately 
and directly affect Labor. The party is only four strong 
as it now stands ; but it hopes soon to be recruited by the 
election of Mr. Cunninghame Graham and by the ad- 
hesion of the three new Labor members. For three or 
four years before the close of the last Parliament, Labor 
leaders of the Burns and Tillett school were loud and 
bitter in their denunciations of several of the Labor 
members, particularly of those who relied more upon 
their past than their present connection with Trade- 
Unionism for their credentials as Labor Representatives 
in Parliament. Mr. Broadhurst was singled out for much 
of this denunciation, and althoa millionaire mine-owner 
and asupporter of Lord Salisbury, has succeeded to his 
seat, in West Nottingham, the New Labor is rejoicing 
at Mr. Broadhurst’s defeat. Mr. Broadhurst was opposed 
tothe Eight Hours Day; he had held office under the 





last Gladstonian Government and had set on the Front 
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Opposition Bench during the late Parliament. He had 
also grown rich, taken to golfing, and built himself a 
villa at Cromer, the most fashionable resort on the Nor- 
folk coast. It was the same with Mr. Howell. The So- 
ciatist and Labor Party sent a candidate to the polls in 
opposition to him at Bethnal Green. They knew they 
could not elect their. man, but they thought they could 
split the Labor Party, let in the Conservative candidate, 
and defeat Mr. Howell. They failed, and Mr. Howell 
retains his seat. 

The miners’ representatives are divided on the eight 
hours’ day. A change of this kind brought about by 
Act of Parliament is opposed by Messrs, Burt, Fenwick 
and John Wilson, who represent the Durham and North- 
umberlaad miners, but the Yorkshire and Welsh mining 
members, Messrs. Abraham, Pickard and Randell are in 
favor of legislative interference with the hours of adult 
labor. The members who are committed to the eight 
hours’ day may go to recruit the Burns group, while the 
other Labor members of the 1892 Parliament, who had no 


need to make new concessions or further advances in the 


direction of socialism to retain their seats, will continue 
to work in close association with the Gladstonians. 

There are in all in the new Parliament sixteen or seven- 
teen Labor members ; and while the out-and-out Social- 
ists are in a minority, the Labor representatives are 
about evenly divided on the eight hours’ day. This 
question is given the foremost place in the program of 
the Burns group. Following it come demands for ‘‘ one 
man one vote”; a new system for registering Parliament- 
ary electors, with a shorter qualifying period ; payment 
of Members of Parliament, and the defrayment of the 
costs of elections out of the local rates or from the im- 
perial exchequer; a new Employers’ Liability Act, 
which shall abolish the doctrine of common employment, 
prevent appeals, and simplify procedure in the law 
courts ; and further changes in the Factories and Work- 
shops Act and the Coal Mines Regulations Acts in the in- 
terest of labor. Whether any of these measures can be 
forced on the Gladstonian Administration and carried 
during the life of the Parliament just elected, is doubt- 
ful; but however this may be, the uew Labor Party 
means to take an independent line, and if the Liberals do 
not meet it. it will not hesitate to vote against them ; and 
with their small majority and the existing conflict in the 
Irish parties, the new Labor members are not likely to 
lack opportunities of placing the Gladstonian party in 
awkward and embarrassing situatiens. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE CONGRESS ON AFRICA. 
BY FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 


THE Lost Continent! What thoughts does it not call 
up, what memories of the past, what hopes for the 
future! There civilization had its birth, In turn 
Egyptian and ‘‘ Shepherd ” and Persian and Hellene and 
Roman and Saracen and Frank and Turk and Saxon have 
seized the serpent of old Nile. There Carthage and 
Rome settled whether the civilization of the West and the 
future should be Shemitic or Aryan, enslaved and stag- 
nant, or free and progressive. There Athanasius stood 
against a world and saved to Christianity its faith that 
Christ is very God of God. There Augustine thought 
out the problems of fate, free-will and man’s return to 
God. There Tertullian wrought out a theory of the 
Church, When the Pharos of Alexandrine culture fell 
in the storm of Moslem conquest, civilization and Chris- 
tianity beat in vain upon Afric’s coasts for a millenium. 
But through the death of the Byzantine Empire came 
the birth-pangs of modern Europe. Within fifty years 
after the Crescent crushed the Cross at Constantinople, 
Portugal pushed past Africa’s cape of storms, named it 
forever Cape of Good Hope, and won the wealth of 
India. Africa had at last begun to be brought again 
within the pale of Christianity. Tho the messengers of 
civilization were through four centuries only too 
Christless, He in whose sight a thousand years are as a 
day had anew stretched forth his hand to Ethiopia. 
“He sounded forth his trumpet that shall never call 
retreat.” To-day the dark and lost and hopeless conti- 
nent, spoiled of its secrets, stands in the search-hght of 
the nineteenth century. The eyes of Europe and Amer- 
ica are turned upon Africa, and the majestic subject is 
up for debate in the parliament of man. Most fitting is 
it that that new world which yet is old should be dis- 
cussed in this New World which Columbus gave to Spain 
while Portugal was revealing Africa; discussed during 
the fourth centennial year since the supreme seaman 
sailed the westering wave. 

It is desired that this Congress shall be the most repre- 
sentative of Africa that the world has ever known. The 
scope of its deliberations is to be as broad and varied as 
the African continent and our Southern States. Its 
councilors are missionaries and explorers and governors 
and ‘prelates ; scholars, scientists, philanthropists and 
the Fourth Estate. This advisory council will suggest 
themes vitally linking Africa in all its aspects and re-: 
lations to humanity in every sphere of thought and 
action, and propose the men best qualified to treat these 
themrs and to share the deliberations of the Congress. 
In the program popular interest and scientific research 
will both be considered. The hope is cherished that the 
common sense of most and the wisdom of those best 
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versed in things African can thus be made a new force 
in the redemption of Africa and the uplifting of the 
Freedman. Asa means toward these objects the papers 
and speeches of the Congress will, as President Bonney 
authorizes us to say of legislative action at Washington, 
probably be published by the Government. To the solu- 
tion of these problems, such leaders as Stanley among 
explorers, Grenfell among missionaries, Baring and 
Rhodes among rulers, Cust and Miller among philolo- 
gists, Vinnie Ream in art, Keltie, Ravenstein, Lane- 
Poole and MacPherson in geography or in history, Tiele, 
Fisher, Ellinw»0d and Blyden in comparative theology 
and Church history, Shaler and Drummond in science, 
Cable in literature, Harris and Tyler in folklore, and 
Mackinnon and Douglas among statesmen—are, with 
many in other fields, to be asked to bring forth their 
knowledge and wisdom as to Africa, and the best means 
of bringing her and her children in America into every 
fellowship of Christianity and civilization. 

In the furtherance of these purposes the general com- 
mittee has already taken large measures. Believing 
that in a multitude of councilors is wisdom, it has said 
to 150 men deeply interested in Africa or in African 
problems: “‘ Help us.” It has classified human knowledge 
concerning things African. It has prepared a bibliogra- 
phy of worksin Newberry Library bearing directly upon 
that continent and upon our Negro question. These 
number about 2,500, and enable the student to investi- 
gate his subject in Chicago itself. It has communicated 
with nearly 600 missions in Africa, with American and 
English consuls residing there, with African rulers, with 
European administrators, with the chief journals, re- 
ligious and secular, of this country—especially with the 
Negro press—and with all representatives, North and 
South, of work among Freedmen. At the earliest prac- 
ticable date its literature will be sent to the leading, pro- 
fessional, religious and secular journals in Europe, to 
the few newspapers in Africa, to religious and to scien- 
tific societies at home and abroad, to colleges and semi- 
naries, and to parties suggested by the advisory council. 
Since the general committee is corresponding with spe- 
cialists in order to settle upon speakers and subjects, it 
has now done allin its power to insuresuccess. For the 
sake of pushing this project to an assured consummation 
we must ask that immediate assistance which active in- 
terest.alone can give. Do you wish to help Africa? Then 
act! 

NEWBERRY LipRraky, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D, 








Ir is the fifth of July, within five minutes of midnight ; 
nevertheless, seated on the deck of this Norwegian steam 
yacht ‘‘ Neptun,” I am writing by daylight. The sun 
has just shaken himself clear of a few cumbering mists, 
and now stares at me over the horizon with his sleepless 
round eye, producing an uncomfortable sensation of be- 
ing watched. 

Oh, for the land of occasional darkness—and sleep! 
This is now our fifth nightless day ; we have not seen a 
sunset fora hundred and twenty hours. Retire when 
we will, it seems the wrong time, all out of gear with 
the nature of things ; having spent a charming evening- 
afternoon on deck, watching the rugged scenery gliding 
by to look at one’s watch, thinking it must be nearly ten, 
and then to findit half-past one, with everything suffi- 
ciently luminous to enable us to study. the most distant 
scenery orto read the finest print ; and to be compelled 
to blanket one’s porthole on going to bed at two o'clock 
in the morning. Ido not wonder that this trip to the 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,” delightful asitis, proves to 
many what Samantha Allen call ‘ta pleasure exer- 
tion,” requiring prolonged rest thereafter to prevent 
complete nervous prostration. It is a very difficult 
thing for people, who all their lives have had the night 
like a colored nurse to tuck them to rest, to learn to put 
themselves to bed at the tick of the clock ; especially 
when that clock seems to be all wrong. Amid the nov- 
elty and excitement, the unusual expenditure of nervous 
energy is not felt, until, like the tourist’s specie, it has 
mysteriously gone—no one knows whither. 

On the fifteenth of June, a company of fifty, under the 
direction of Dr. Armand De Potter, left the United 
States for the purpose of celebrating our day of National 
Independence, atthe North Cape,and then continuing our 
excursion through Russia, Germany, Switzerland, France 
and England. According to our plan we reached the 
Cape on the evening of July 3d, at ten o’clock. The as- 
cent on foot requires about an hour ; thus we had ample 
time before midnight, to loiter up the zigzag path, those 
at the head of the column stopping to pelt with snow- 
balls the laggards at the rear. Think of that, ye who 
were sweltering among the nineties, in New York and 
Boston ! 

As we climbed up, there, staring down upon us, high 
against the rock, was a great painted advertisement in 
Norwegian, probably of some patentmedicine. One of 
the company, infected with the spirit of Fourth of July, 
interpreted it to read ‘“‘Yankee Doodle spanks the 
world.” Tho seriously questioning his linguistic aecu- 
racy, we all admitted the fact, and stopped long enough 
to give three cheers for Yankee Doodle. 
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When we reached the summit we found a pavilion, 
inside of which were the flags of eight different nations ; 
but the Stars and Stripes, alas, was but one among the 
many. What American could be satisfied with that, 
and the Fourth only thirty minutes away! So we went 
outside to reconnoiter. There at the masthead, above 
the pavilion, floated the banner of Norway. Then we 
explained to the manager the meaning of our Independ- 
ence anniversary, and, he with that good nature which 
is everywhere characteristic of the Norwegian, permit- 
ted us to haul down his own standard, and haul up the 
Stars and Stripes; and when sbe swung out into the 
breeze, and we in a far and alien land, realized as seldom 
before, all that that flag meant to us, surely the old 
North Cape had never resounded to more hearty cheers 
than then. 

A few Englishmen had come up with us, from another 
vessel lying in the harbor, and one of them was bind 
enough to express the opirion that ‘those Americans 
were blooly noisy.” Well, for once we were; but we 
felt we had a right to be, and all the more because of the 
presence of John Bull. 

But now we are standing, a thousand feet above the 
3aa, our watches in our hands, waiting for the gun from 
the ship in the offing which shall signal the advent of 
this eventful Fourth. A trail of mist has partly veiled 
the midnight sun. Behind us lies all Europe fast asleep ; 
before us the mysterious, rolling, restless Arctic Sea ; and 
beyond, there on the edge of the horizon, what seems to 
be the opening gate ioto the Eternal City. The clouds 
hang like festooned drapery, sbot thro gh with orange 
and saffron and crimson and gold, as tho flooded with 
the glory of the Great White Throne beyond. 

Now we have only three minutes more to wait—two 
minutes—one. There goes the gun, and simul aneously 
the flag is run up to the masthead on the ship floating 
below. The Fourth is here at last. Did we ever sing 
the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” before? Never as we did 
then, at least not since the War. And after that: 

“ My native country, thee 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name | love. 
Ilove thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.” 

Then came the indispensable giant firecrackers which 
we brought clear from America, and which required in- 
numerable explanations before we could pass them 
through the English Customhouse; then three more 
cheers, followed by a midnight dance on the part of the 
giddy ones, and we all clambered down again to crawl 
into our berths on shipboard at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. When we awoke we consulted our watches as 
usual, and behold. it was two o'clock in the afternoon. 

The ship, meantime, had been steaming southward. 
At eight we had left behind us Hammerfest, the most 
northern city in the world. At three the grand banquet 
took place in the saloon. At balf-past four the songs be- 
gan and the toasts. The very cakes on the tables 
were decorated with red, white and blue: and I counted 
twenty-five American flags upon the walls and ceiling. 

The Hon. S. R Bond, from Washington, responded to 
the toast *‘ The Day we celebrate.” He was followed by 
a clergyman from Boston, on ‘ Our Country; absence 
only makes it dearer to our hearts.” There were many 
moistened eyes, mingled with the cheers and laughter, 
as our thoughts ran back to the absent faces in the dear 
homeland. Then came a toast to the good Cuaptain 
Falkedal, one of the jolliest afloat, who, entering into 
the fnll spirit of our trip, had left nothing undone to 
make this eventful Norwegian visit memorable to us all. 
This was followed by another to our conductor. whose 
name was greeted with cheer after cheer, ‘‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte” De Potter. 

When we arose from the tables it was to find ourselves 
almost in sight of Tromso. The journal of that town 
had already published an editorial concerning the party 
and the purpose of their visit. The captain bad tele- 
graphed that we would reach the harbor that evening. 
On our arrival every flag in the city was at mast head. 
We anchored in mid-stream, but the wharf was thronged 
with people, eager to catch sight of ‘‘ the Americans,” 
A local band came out to greet us, accompanied by a 
fleet of about fifty small boats ; and the whole regatta 
pulled slowly round and round our vessel, while the 
musicians played the national airs of America and Nor- 
way. When I suggested to the Captain that we pay 
these.men, he assured me that they would be greatly 
hurt. They were doing this as a tribute of hospitality to 
their foreign guests. 

Theseene will linger forever in the memory of those 
who saw it: the green hills on one side, and the moun- 
tains on the other, these latter snow capped and with 
their foreheads in the clouds, the fiord alive with boats ; 
Lcould compare it with nothing but a mingling of the 
Berkshires of Massachusetts, the lower Alps of Switzer- 
land, and the Canalazzo of Venice. Overall the mid- 
night sun hung low and lazy, as tho it were weary 
with its long vigil, and just falling into sleep. 

Finally the musicians came on board. A ball on deck 
was improvised, and until four o’clock in the morning, 
amid dancing and merrithent the hours sped. 





ship; we weighed anchor and steamed slowly southward. 


With many a hearty “ Farvel” our guests then left the . 
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And the closing picture ia the panorawa was that of a 
company of grateful and enthusiastic Americans, wav- 
ing their hats trom the deck of the steamer, giving three 
cheers for Norway, and a multitude of Norwegians 
standing in their small boats, sending back answering 
cheers for America, while the music of our national an- 
them came floating to us over the waters: 
* The star spaugied banner, 
Oa loug may she wave, 
O’er the land of the free, 
Aud the home of the brave.” 
Norway, July 6th, 189. 
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THE METHODS OF SOME NOVELISTS I HAVE 
KNOWN. 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Ir twenty of the most pupular writers of the day 
would meet and compare notes as to their ‘‘ methods” in 
work something very interesting would result. We are 
all given to a pardonable curiosity as to just how our 
favorite books were created and fuliy developed. 
Whence the inspiration, how the plot works out, what 
the motive power of that cellular tissue called brain, and 
yet surely obeying the will of soul and heart as well as 
mind? The subject has so interested me that, even as 
an iusignificat fellow-worker, 1 have always felt at lib- 
erty 1o talk the matter over with novelists 1 have 
known, and I tind that while no two have the same way 
of performing their work, there are certain points of 
exact similarity, chief of which is that to ‘ drive” the 
flame toburn is nearly fatal; next, perhaps, the fact, 
understood best by brain workers, that certain little 
* fads,” or peculiarities, must be humored to produce 
good results. Amoag the many novelists it has been my 
pleasant furtune .o Know, I can safely say I never en- 
countered oue of any ability who had not his or her pet 
faucies about how the work was best to be done, and if cir- 
cums.ances, as, alas! too often happeus, warred against 
such pardouable weakness, or, 1 wight better say, wise 
insuinct, then was the work suitf, unsympathetic, 

yieluing neither to the author’s hampered impulse nor 
the respunse of the reader, The gentleman who carried 
his first novel toa well-knowu editor in New York, and 
assured him it was ‘* worch something, as it weighed 
three pounds,” possibly needed no fancy to be humored; 
but they who almost with closed eyes weave a world ot 
reality in oae of im zinaiion to live with us who read, 
as Clearly as our Owa life’scircle may dare to say, ‘I 
will work mny spell according to my ownfancy. I know 
best how itcan be done.” Aud yetthere need be neither 
s2ldsuaess nor iacvasideratioa on tne part of the author. 
I tnink itis safe to say all authors with any touch of the 
“diviue fire” have their moods in which inspiration is so 
dowinant that they work alwost unconsciously. A 
Wouderful iliustratioa of this is the way ia which Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe wrote that glorious ‘‘ Battle Hyman of 
the Republic.” She had been all day long in the camps 
outside of Washington, aud moving among our boys in 
blue, heart and brain and ear alike were stir.ed, and she 
went tw sleep that nigat tilled with the patriotic influ- 
ences of the day, and,as she says,her very dreams seemed 
fullof the music of ** Joun Brown,” which every band 
had played. Sie awoke with those immortal verses 
ringiag in her ears, and going to her desk, wrote them 
dowa just as they stand; but so convinced the next 
moruiag thatit had all be2aa dream that only the sight 
of her own hand writiug reassured her, 
Among all the noveiiscs L have known ‘‘ George Eliot’s” 
mMaaer se@.N24 1n93t Methodical, even tho at times she 
worded at suca biga pressure as to be unstruag afcter- 
watiaaloualy carmzioy masic. My tirat meeting her 

Was at a masical parcy, giveu for the purpose of produc- 

ing some postha noas wuras of Ignatz Moscheles, who, 

wita his dear wife, were among her few really intimate 
friends. I had no idea wno tne lady in the rivh dark 

costae, trimmed with rarest old lace, migat be, altho 1 

observed tue constant atteation of the musicians to her 

notes of approval, what sne had to say ‘* between 
times,” etc., aud { was fasciaated by her de.ightful voice. 

It was musis itself; bat ia her eyes was a melancholy 

such a3 [ nave aever forgoiten. Heart depths, soul 

depths, must have been searched and fathomed beiore 
tae vyes of aay ba waa Creacare Could look bavk upon 
tas worliagaia with suca inteasiiy. Presently I was 

Seated near nar—wwe began to talk, but only at the end of 

the afceravoa wa3 L aware thit this was the woman who 

wrote ** Adam Bode” aod * I'ne Mill onthe Floss.” Her 
regular ** stinc”’ of work, so Mr. Lewes toid me, was in the 
mvurulng—her braiu moving slowly, laourivu-ly, and fre- 
quenily oaly two pases the result of three hours’ labor ; 
but she weac iuto tue mioutest detail of thought and 
investigation of ner subject. Oace the working hours 
were over she ca3t all taought of them, even, oue side, 
and no hostess was ever briguter, freer from ‘ dreari- 
ness.” Her manuscripts are models of clear chirography 
and neataess aod, wuen finisned, each was bound and 
shelved. 

All novelists are strongly influenced by their surround- 
ings, I am sure, and each has his own peculiar fancies 1n 
regard tothem, Elizabeth Stuart Puelps (Mrs. Ward) is 
like a bighiy struog musical instrument when at work— 
every touch vibrating ; and as a result on® has the keen- 
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tions. William Black once told me that the alteration 
of a single article on his desk sometimes disturbed his 
train of thought: When he is working on a novel he 
frequently shuts himself up for days in a turret room of 
his house at Brighton, even taking his meals in solitude. 
But no one can be a more agreeable host or traveling 
companion, nor less given to talk of ‘* shop” than Thomas 
Hardy ; for all his strong emotional work is as free from 
** fads” as can be imagined. Educated as an architect, 
ne found his leaning toward literature too strong to be 
resisted. But his first book, ‘‘ De.perate Remedies,” was 
not successful, altho, in my opinion, it shows his power 
better even than his last great achievement, ‘* Tess 0’ the 
D’Urbervilles.” Hardy lives a short distance from 
London, and revels in country life. Very seldom can 
any one lure him into “society”; yet a more agreeable 


‘companion, a brighter, kindlier man of wit and friendli- 


ness, cannot be found. Personally, he is a clear-eyed, 
brisk man, between forty-five and fifty, with a pleasant 
voice, and—as I once heard a young artist say—a most 
‘‘encouraging” smile. Talking to him one evening at a 
dinoer I asked him what part of his work he found 
hardest. ‘‘I never know how to dress my heroines,” 
he answered, with a slow smile. He was then writing 
** A Laodicean”; and he said just how to dress “ Paula” 
on various occasions bothered him all the time! Dick- 
ens’s daughter told me that her father simply absorbed 
certain scenes and places before writing of them, fre- 
quently spending an entire night in the slums of London, 


could attempt work. 


in order to study a certain phase of life ;and she men- 
tioned the fact that the scenes in ‘‘ Tom-All-Alone’s” 
were absolutely from his own observation. After such an 
experience he would go home mentally and physically 
exhausted, obliged to sleep for several hours before he 
During such a sleep he often 
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such a power. I can only say I never put it down 
without knowing in a very short time I shall reread it 
with as much pleasure as I did at six years of age. Al- 
tho so much of her work had to be done under pressure, 
there was a general idea of system in dear Miss Alcoit’s 
writings. She, however, was a slave to certain small 
‘* properties” and surroundings, and could only work 
well on one particular desk and in absolute solitude. To 
gain the last she had for years a room in the Bellevue 
in Boston, an attic chamber, where she literally worked 
all day, for weeks together, having her meals sent to the 
room and only going out for an evening walk; but in my 
last talk with her shesaid how much such constant work 
hurt ‘‘ heart and brain,” and there is no doubt it was the 
cause of her death in the very prime of life. 

Some novelists are wise enough to take life easily. 
Such a one is Richard Blackmore, who lives ‘‘ away 
down” in the country, will not be induced to work un- 
der pressure or to sif for his portaitin any fashion. He 
is an ardent botanist, delights in work in his own gar- 
den, and declares he would rather be a good horticultur- — 
ist than the author of ‘Lorna Doone,” altho he con- 
fesses to a great fondness for that fair young person 
Blackmore, one may say, is unknown to “society,” 
is seldom seen even among his fellow-workers, who in 
London, especially, are so fond of congregating. As 
direct a contrast to Biackmore as could be found, I think, 
is that best of raconteurs, James Payn. His hospitality, 
his genial wit, his keen observation, are all just what 
one would fancy from his work they must be. He 
and his charming family entertain and go out every 
London season as much as all in their ‘ set”; but Mr. 
Payn works methodically enough, and, whether as editor 
or novelist, does not allow social distractions to do more 
than influence his racy, brilliant style. Another novelist 











dreamed out what he intended to write, and seldom found 
himself at fault in using his *‘ dream fancies.” Some 
writers get their ‘* cue,” so tospeak, from the very slight- 
estincidents. Miss Mary E. Wilkins, thorough artist that 
she is, works out her stories on some casual suggestion. 
{n her home she has desks in each room, so that when 
the fancy takes her she can at once sit down and write ; 
but, like William Black, she is strongly affecied by her 
surroundings, and is afraid to read much fiction lest she 
uncousciously plagiarize. 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie works almost entirely gov- 
eraed by ‘* moods.” She was once in the midale of a 
vook when every particle of interest in it deserted her. 
She simply could not go on with it, althoit had begun to 
appear serially ; and she is too thoroughly conscientious 
not to realize the difficulty this sudden stop would 
occasion her editor as weil as the public. After some 
time, a friend who understood her thoroughly ,‘‘ worked 
her out” of the listless mood, and the book went on! At 
this time she was living temporarily in the delightfully 
quaint home in Young Street (the ‘‘ old street” of her Old 
Kensington”) directly opposite the home of her child- 
nood where *‘ Vanity Fair” had been written. My last 
afteruoon there is a memorable reverie now. <A dozen 
or more of Mrs. Ritchie’s special friends were assembled 
for afternoon tea, and there certainly was more or less 
‘*shop” talked! I had wondered considerably over 
‘‘ Miss Thackeray’s” method of work, for the result is 
such a succession of pictures—the character drawing 
more or less fragmentary, perhaps, but in its way photo- 
graphic. We talked of some of the short stories in con- 
nection with this element, and she said characters and 
events and even the web of plot itself ‘‘ came” to her 
justin this detacued fashion ; yet, as we all know, the 
whole is congruous. In this connection she showed me 
some charming pictures taken ou the scene of her story 
‘Onan Island.” ‘The house described therein was that 
of her dear friend Mrs. Cameron, whose artistic pho- 
tography preceded that of any amateurs of note, and 
while visiting there on just the istand described, that 
must picturesque of ail ‘* Miss ‘'nackeray’s” short stories 
** workeu itself out.” 
Some of my literary friends have told me they do their 
best work at night. A notable example is W. E. Norris, 
who lives in Devonshire for the must part, altho he has 
rooms in London, who is quiet, ruther reserved, but, as 
all his readers know, a shrewd observer. He seldom 
touches a pen by day, but in the silence of the night finds 
his best inspiration. Mrs. Spofford is anocher ‘‘ burner of 
P the miduight ol.” In that fair island home of hers, not 
far from Whittier’s, she has worked with a touch ot magic, 
her imagiuative faculty being generous, her love ot the 
beautitul almo.t an embarras derichesse in her sturies; 
yet a less visionary or unpractical woman personally 
cannot be imagiued. Shall a party of us soon forget a 
night on that island near Newburyport when we sat 
up telling *‘ witchy ” stories so late we were all afraid to 
go to bed? Sarah Orne Jewett ,ets her best work in 
mind while in the saddle. She is a capital horsewoman, 
accustomed to long rides with her father, who was a 
well-known Maine physician, Music rarely finds a place 
in her work, yet among the prettiest of her accomplish- 
ments is her singing of quaint Irish ballads—given in a 
way to make oue feel the influence of old minstrelsy. 
Comparing notes with her one day as to the influence of 
certain books on one’s mind while at work, I was pleased 
to find a very simple child’s story ‘‘ Mrs. Rutherford’s 
Children” was her constant companion, altho, like myself, 





est work, the subtiest humor, the most spiritual concep- 





of the day, as genially given to society's best recreations, 

is Mrs Stannard (‘* John Strange Winter”), who, in her 

pleasant home near London *‘ receives” regularly and 

makes one forget the authoress of *‘ Bootle’s Baby” in the 

sweet-voiced, amiable hostess and sympathetic friend. 

Just such, always and at all times, was dear Mrs. Muloch 

Craik. One writes her very name with reverence and a 

flood of tenderest recollections. . Her friendship was like 

her work, full of humanity, of sympathy, of *‘ upward” 

help in so many ways that no wonder she ‘prayed 

always before working.” The best piece of advicel ever 

received was given me by her when in talking of her 

own *‘ fledgeling” days she said her tendency had been to 
over-elaborate either in subject or text. ‘‘ Don’t make 
use of a superfluous word,” she told me ; ‘*‘ and in going 
over what you have written cut out before you put in.” 
Mrs. Craik was one of the ‘* happy ” workers—choosing 

her own hours, couforming them to the pleasant, harmo- 
nious habits of hér household near London, and enjoy- 
ing her characters asthey grew under herhand. But 
there was system in the weaving of her plot and group- 
ing of incidents. She ‘‘ thought out” nearly the whole 
work before going to it. Weail know how *‘ John Hali- 
fax” came into life through a chance drive in old Tewkes- 
bury, where his prototype and surroundings were seen 
and studied ; and to this day more people visit Tewkes- 
bury because of Mrs. Craik’s *‘ Gentleman ” than because 
of its historic importance. 

Writers are not aiways, I fancy, aware of the curiosity 
the general public feels asto ‘‘ How it is done.” To one 
ofthe most versatile and distinguished of our women 
writers, Mrs. M. E. Sangster, a lady once said : ‘‘I suppose 
it comes as easy as turning on water from a faucet.” 
Others will write or ask: ‘: 1 want if possible to learn to 
be a writer. Please tell me how.” 1 was once visiting 
acountry town where my morning hours were all uccu- 
pied with work, and the secoud day a tap at my door 
preceded the appearance of my landlady’s two daughters 
who came in beaming, and exclaimed: *‘ Ob piease, 
Mother wants us to sit and watch you a little while, and 
see how to doit.’ Another element in the critical mind 
of the non-eimployed is a desire either te be or not to be 
**put in a book!’ And constantly is a novelist an- 
noyed by hearing it opined he is ** using his friends.” Mrs. 
Burnett, who is brimful of vriginality,. was tormented be- 
yond expression afer the appearaace of *‘ Through One 
Administration ” by just such suggestions. Her methuds 
of work, by the way,are decidedly **movuy,” as she cannot 
do it mechanically—a fortuuate circumstance in any au- 
thor’s life. Mrs. Rose Terry Coose told me that her sto- 
ries were drawn from Nature, the phase of New England 
lite and character she knew ; but she of course never 
* used” herfriends. However, after the publication of 
one of her best short stories, ac least three strangers 
called on her to inquire how ‘‘ she knew all about it!” 
As high a complimeut as when half a dozen schoolboys 
assailed Dickens for mtending a piciure of their partic- 
ular school in ‘* Dotheboys Hall!” 

New YORK City. 


* 





TuE Republican nominee for Governor of Wiscensin 
is one of the shortest, slimmest and plainest men going. 
Yet Lincoln once said that a man’s legs were long enough 
if they reached the ground! ‘that ex-Senator Spooner’s 
do, is proved by the fact that no man in the Badger State 
is more solid politically or legally than he whose law 
practice is in the tens of thousands, and whose 
gubernatorial nomination is the most brilliant of any yet 





she could not analyze why the almost babyish story had 


made, 
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HO, FOR THE HIMALAYAS! 


THE HIMALAYAN RAILWAY, TO “THE CITY IN 
THE CLOUDS.” 


i. 
BY C. JACOBUS, M.D. 


‘‘ ALL aboard for Darjeeling and the Himalayas !” 
Out come the passengers from the breakfast room of 
the railway station at Siliguri, on the plain at the foot of 
the Himalayas, 328 miles north of Calcutta, eager to se- 
cure seats on the little ‘* Toy Railway,” as it is laugh- 
ingly called, that should bear us up the 7,000 feet to 
“the City in the Clouds” by mid-afternoon. I had 
been early at the table, and had finished my breakfast 
some time before so as to havea chance to examine the 
odd-looking locomotive and cars before we started, and 
so the better enjoy my journey up, having first deposited 
my valise and wraps in a seat I had chosen at the rear 
of the train. : 

The track of this Darjeeling Himalayan Railway is, 
I believe, the narrowest gauge in the world for an effect- 
ive railway, being only 24 inches, Its loops are of the 
smallest, and many of its curves around almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs have the shortest radius, of only 60 feet, 
and its gradients in places, 1 in 26, and even 1 in 28, so 
that locomotive and cars must all be constructed to meet 
these conditions, and apparently they meet them well. 

The locomotive that pulls us up, measures 20 feet 
long over all, and is nicely balanced on two pairs of driv- 
ing wheels placed under its center, very near together, 
or it could not compass its sharp curves. There are no 
other wheels under it, either in front or behind. It has 
no tender. It is hung as low down, as near to the track 
as possible, so as not to be easily thrown off in running 
rapidly down around the sharp curves that encircle 
promontories with a sheer fall of a thousand feet or 
more. As there is no tender, the water tank is along 
the sides and the coal bin on top of the boiler. The loco- 
motives are never reversed, and they must be constructed 
to pull as well one end first as the other. The cabis well 
inclosed, as during many monthe of the year the trains 
must operate in almost perpetual rain. 

The courteous manager of the railway tells me the lit- 
tle locomotive weighs, without coal and water, 14 tons of 
2,240 tbs., or 15} tons of 2,000 lbs., and is capable of pull- 
ing 48 tons gross up the steepest inclines, even when the 
track is slippery with the pouring rains. The engine is 
so placed on the wheels that 6} tons rest on the front 
axle, and 7 on the hind axle. The cost of the locomo- 
tive is Rs. 17,000, or half that number of silver dollars. 

The cars, or carriages, are diminutive editions of the 
open horse railway cars used in the summer in New 
York, only less than one-fourth the size, Their extreme 
length, from coupling to coupling, is only 9} feet, and 
width 5}, and hight inside only 5 feet. They are hung 
so low that the fioor is only 15 inches above the track. 
Each car has four seats running crosswise, and when 
the train is full four passengers are expected to sit in 
each seat, altho itis a little crowded; but no passengers 
are allowed in unless they can be seated, for the roof is 
not high enough for a man to stand, and it would be 
dangerous to be standing, as they run rapidly around 
the sixty-foot curves. The carriages are nearly all open, 
with good canvas curtains to let down all around, which 
effectually keep out the rain; but at the front end of the 
train is one first and one second-class carriage for ‘in. 
valids, with sheet-iron sides instead of canvas, and with 
glazed doors to shut. The fares for the first, second and 
third classes, respectively, are eighteen, nine and four 
cents per mile. 

Our train consists of first the locomotive, then two 
luggage cars, platforms 104 feet long with low sides, and 
a tarpaulin drawn over the luggage. Then one first-class 
closed carriage, one second-class closed carriage, both 
painted crimson; five open third-class carriages, usually 
crowded, two open second-class, one open first-class, 
with six opera chairs instead of seats for sixteen, one 
mail van, with guards room,-and one two-story car with 
gauze wire sides for parcels above and dogs or poultry 
below, or fuurteen of these small carriages in all, They 
are allowed to put on two more in emergencies, making 
a maximum of ‘sixteen vehicles. The ordinary train of 
fourteen carriages, as above, takes 150 passengers and 
their baggage. 

The beil rings, the locomotive whistles, and off we 
go for the snowy mountains. Crossing the Mahanadi on 
an iron trestle bridge we run for seven miles over the 
nearly level land of the ‘‘ Terai” before begininng the 
ascent, Three miles from the river we come to the begin- 
ning of the Terai Tea Plantations, with long rows of huts 
for the coolies, comfortable bungalows for the planters 
and steam factories for manufacturing the tea. Spread- 
ing on all sides are the neatly kept rows of dwarfed tea 
trees, with coolies picking the leaves and throwing them 
over their shoulders into large wicker baskets strapped 
on their backs. 

At the seventh mile we stop at Sukhua Station at only 
583 feet above the sea, and from’ here the steep ascent 
begins. The puffing locomotive plunges into the forest, 
climbing up in its niche cut in the steep sides of the 
mountain spurs. At the tenth mile we round a promon- 
tory and have a look down upon the plains which we 
have left, and up to the hights which we seek. Here we 
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come to the first rock or stone we have seen since we left 
Calcutta. Gigantic trees of sal, oak, birch, walnut, 
maple, thun, and magnolia begin to appear, with dense 
masses of bamboos, some of them sixty feet high, all in 
between. Huge creepers hang from tree to tree in loops 
ef fifty feet, and seventy feet above our heads. The 
famous Himalayan orchids soon show themselves. Six 
miles up, from the beginning of the ascent at Sukhua, 
we come to the first loop in the railway, where the train 
runs around almost over its own tail, so small is the 
loop. Here we come to an unusually steep grade and, 
as the engine doubles round the curve on the inside of a 
nook, running in an almost opposite direction to the rear 
car, in which I am seated, I notice two coolies seated on 
the front of the engine frame, each with a bucket of 
sand, scattering it with their hands one on each track, 
so that the locomotive wheels will bite ; for there has beep 
a shower and the track is slippery, and our train is heavy. 
But we soon stop at the Rang Tang station and oil up 
while the engine drinks at a tank by a mountain spring. 
We have had no rain so far, and the carriage curtains are 
all rolled up, and one Jooking through from one end of 
the train to the other, cannot but notice the motley group 
of passengers wending their way together to the snows. 
One sees English, Irish, Scotch, French, Americans, 
Eurasians, Malays, Chinese, Burmese, Nipalis, Thibetans, 
Bhitias from Bhutan, Lepchas from Likkim, and Ben- 
galis from the Gangetic valley, and Hindus from other 
parts of India. 

But on we climb. Eight miles up we pass a sign-board 
atthe side of the track telling us that we are now 2,000 
feet above the sea, and at the next mile we come to the 
second loop in the rail with a radius of 60 feet, and then 
we reach the first zigzag where the train stops and 
backs up for an eighth of a mileon a zig and runs for- 
ward again ona zag ; for we must make by this means an 
extra forty feet of elevation to enable us to round yonder 
promontory. Twelve milesand we come to Tindharia, 
the workshops of this railway, in the saddle of a range 
we have to cross.’ While stopping here I take another 
look at the locomotive and notice its peculiar brake. 
This does not bring pressure to bear upon the wheels, for 
it does not touch them ; but coming down between the 
wheels is a thick steel bar, widening out at the bot- 
tom into an inverted V with a base of fifteen inches 
which rests, when at play, upon the track between the 
drive wheels. Compressed air throws it down upon the 
track with such power as almost to lift the wheels off 
the track, and tne locomotive cannot, when it is thus ap- 
plied, move forward or back without sliding on the 
track, steel oriron. It seemed very effective and read- 
ily worked. 

On we goagain, and as we puff up the hillside, a mile 
further on, we see the second section of the passenger 
train—or another train, filled with soldiers and officers 
going up to the military sanitarium at Ialapahar, and 
which left five minutes after we did, running 300 feet 
below us and in the opposite direction ; for it must yet 
run round the loop we have last past and clamber up 
where we are. 

That loop is called ‘‘The Devil’s Elbow,” or Agony 
Point; for you make the turn with the sharp- 
est curve in the whole line where from the side 
of the car you could drop a biscuit down 1,000 feet. 
It is said that there used to be a_ sign up 
just before you came to this *‘ Agony Point,” but that 
their attention thus called to it, made so many hysteri- 
cal ladies scream and almost faint, as they rounded the 
point, that out of kindness the sign was take. down, But 
now we are upon the ‘‘ Mad Spring” landslide where two 
years ago the whole side of the mountain slid down a 
thousand feet into the gulch below, carrying the railway 
track for a quarter of a mile with it, and taking months 
anda lac of rupees to rebuild the line, during which 
time passengers had to climb up a footpath some 300 
feet from the track below to where the railway ran di- 
rectly above on the summit of that hill, the landslide 
being between them, 

There is a signboard on the side of the track at each 
thousand feet of elevation. When we reach 5,000 we 
stop for lunch, at 1 P.M., at Kurseong. Here is a large 
hotel for invalids who dare not go up at once to Darjeel- 
ing ; and the train draws up at the veranda of this hotel 
for the passengers to have “ tiffin,” as lunch is called in 
India. This is in the heart of the fine tea plantations. 
Look where you will, tea trees cover every hillside, usu- 
ally on a slope of some 45°, for there is no level land 
here. Tiffin over,on again we climb. Peach trees in 
bloom greet our eyes as we come to the 6,000 feet sign, 
and at 7,000 we see Mount Senchal towering 1,000 feet 
over us, on aspur of which Darjeeling is situated. At 
7,407 we cross the saddle of Ghum, the highest point on 
the line, and just forty miles from where we began the 
ascent, having come up an average of 172 feet per mile, 
but making as much as 230 feet of ascent in a single mile 
part of the way. Ghum is the station where the military 
passengers alight to reach the barracks at Jalapahar, a 
mile away and two hundred feet higher up. 

Leaving Ghum we soon round the end of the Darjee- 
ling spur, and there the first sight of the everlasting 
snows bursts upon the sight of the enraptured traveler. 
But of them we must write hereafter. For three miles 
we descend the side of the spur that. runs out toward the 

















snows, being, as we round each point, in full view of a 


good part of the city in the clouds, the Mecca of many 
scopehed and weary travelers; and at 4 P.M. the train 
pulls up, and we hear the welcome shout: “ Darjeeling ! 
All leave the train.” Two hundred feet above the sta- 
tion, in a pretty nook, stands Woodlands Hotel, the 
stopping place of 1,500 travelers during the last year, 
whose windows look right out upon the snowy peaks. 
Stout Bhutia coolies take our luggage, and, seated in a 
“dandy,” borne by three sturdy mountaineers, with 
overcoats well buttoned, upward we wend our way. 
DaRJEELING, HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 
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THE METHODIST VETERANS’ WATERLOO. 
BY THE.REV. JAY BENSON HAMILTON, 


‘Tt occurred in 1900. It wasa joke. It was also a disas- 
ter. A woman was the practical joker. The Church 
laughed ; the hopes of the Veterans were completely 
extinguished. To explain how it happened, I need to go 
back alittle. It is hard to realize that so few years ago, 
the word ‘ lay-men’ meant only men, when in so many 
places to day it means ‘ only women,’ In the Methodist 
General Conference of 1892, one of the brightest and 
most popular members conceived a plan to secure the 
admission of women to the equal exercise with man of 
power and authority in the Church. It was first pre- 
pared as a burlesque, and was intended to be legislative 
humor of the first class. It was presented as an ironical 
comparison with the plan which had been submitted to 
the Church, and had failed to receive the constitutional 
majority. The author, who was a capital platform 
speaker, delivered a taking speech. The Conference re- 
ceived the resolutions with a whirlwind of laughter and 
applause. The speech was so plausible, the fun was so 
deftly concealed, that the friends of the admission of 
women were completely thrown off their guard. They 
took the proposition seriously. Some accepted it as a 
resubmission, whose details they did not clearly under- 
stand or fully comprehend ; others accepted it with hi- 
larious glee as a stroke of genius and applauded it as 
‘ placing the egg on end.’ The opponents of the admis- 
sion Of women did not consider the proposition as other 
than a joke, until they saw it had captured the crowd. 
lt was then too late. They could not reach the Chair- 
man’s ear or eye. The plan was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. The fun had accomplished what all the argu- 
ments of reason and appeals of sober judgment had 
failed to do. It won the decision in favor of the admis- 
sion. of women of the highest judicial body of the 
Church. A prominent delegate exultiagly cried when 
the vote was announced: ‘The women are in!’ 
They were in without a doubt, as soon as the vote 
was declared. The plan was so adroitly drawn that, 
while it pretended to allow a vote to be taken, the less 
votes cast for it the more certain was its success, provid- 
ing at least one-fourth of all the votes plus one was cast 
against it. There was no way of escape. The plan was 
criticised as a trick, a cunningly devised trap, an illegal 
and unconstitutional measure; but all in vain. The reply 
was as funny as the original propositioi, With an air 
of injured innocence the advocates of the measure said: 
‘Are we not Christian gentlemen and ministerial breth- 
ren? Is it courteous or Caristian or brotherly to call us 
hard names? Would men of our character and position 
do wrong? That we have done this, ought to be evidence 
that it is right and proper. Can the majority of the 
General Conference commit an illegal or unconstitu- 
tional act? Is it not the highest judicial body in the 
Church? When it decides a measure to be lawful and 
right, it cannot be otherwise.’ A joy was manifested 
throughout the Church by those who called themselves 
the ‘ progressives,’ which was almost delirious. They 
smiled upon each other, and fervently clasped hands as 
they said: ‘It was too cute for anything.’ ‘It turned 
the tables completely.’ ‘It gave the mossbacks a dose 
of their own medicine,’ What began as pure wit was 
transformed by an accidental majority into the supremest 
wisdom. The measure failed to pass, and thus was 
adopted. 

‘“‘A number of women appeared with proper credentials 
at the General Conference of 1896, and were admitted. 
The delegates in many annual conferences had been 
elected upon that issue, and the Constitution was amend- 
ed because the amendment did not receive the constitu- 
tional majority required. One of the results of this great 
triumph, as you see, was, that the episcopal force was 
largely increased; and the other was, that from that day 
woman became an increasingly active factor in all 
Church business and governmental affairs. It was a 
woman delegate who played the part of Blucher when 
the veterans received their Waterloo. 

‘“*As had been the unbroken custom for nearly one 
hundred years, the monotony of discussing the abstrac- 
tions of general questions was interrupted by a resolu- 
tion concerning the expenses of the General Conference. 
An effort had been made to require each Annual Confer- 
ence to raise its pro rata share of the expenses. The 
previous General Conference had voted to pay the ex- 
penses of the delegates only in such proportions as the 
Annual Conference they represented had raised its ap- 
portionment toward the expenses. The deficiencies 
were chiefly from those conferences whose delegates’ 
expenses were very heavy. It was declared that to tax 
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was unfair. Several days were consumed in debate. 
Proposition after proposition had been submitted, but 
none could find acceptance. A motion was pending to 
refer the defic to the Book Agents, to be paid from 
the profits of the Book Concern. A woman delegate, 
who was as limber of limb, as shrill of voice and as 
modestly self-assertive in manner as some of her breth- 
ren, secured the floor. She astonished the Conference by 
a long preamble upon the Book Concern. She had gath- 
ered from the Agents’ Reports a statement of the moneys 
expended for the salaries of Bishops, the expenses of 
Bishops, Committees, and General Conferences. The 
aggregate was so stupendous that it staggered the Con- 
ference. She ingeniously followed with a vast array of 
legal opinion from the most eminent jurists of the land 
defining the rights of Conference Claimants to the profits 
of the Book Concern; declaring that the past diversion 
of these tunds was a flagrant violation of law; and as- 
serting that the courts might be successfully appealed to, 
to grant an injunction against such use of these moneys 
in the fature. She announced that she proposed to illus- 
trate that woman's intuition was a safer guide than 
man’s reason. She proposed to show that the admission 
of woman to her true place in the Church instead 
of proving a disaster was a blessing. She intro- 
duced a set of re-olutions which, with fine irony, 
she explained had been invented by the editor 
of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate in 1892 to throw 
ridicule upon the admission of women to the General 
Conference. The Resolutions were a submission to the 
Caurch of an a n201 n2at to the sixth Restrictive Rule, 
explicitly forbidding tne use of the Book Concern profits 
to be applied toward the salaries or expenses of bishops, 
conmuttees or conferences. The plan provided that if 
the anendment failed to receive the majority provided 
in the Constitution, it should be lawful to use these 
moneys for any purpose the General Conference might 
determine. The proposition was received with a cyclone 
of laughter andapplause. Tne speech was one of fiery 
eloquence and sparkling wit. The Conference was car- 
ried by storm. The peroration was of such dramatic 
power that the handkerchiefs which were not used ‘in 
suppressing sobs or wiping eyes were waved in a Chatau- 
qua salute. The Resolutions were adopted by an enor- 
mous majority. The plan failed to receive the required 
majority of the ministers and was thus adopied. The 
succeeding General Conference failed to give it the two- 
thirds vote and it became a part of the Constitution. 
The profits of the Book Concern were no longer sacred to 
the Veterans. Che first step being taken, the others were 
very easy. Cheap literature, more brains in books, be- 
came rallying cries which caught the popular fancy, 
more money was expended by the new policy and less 
profits were derived. Every local Advocate petitioned 
to be made official with a subsidy ; each important city 
demanded a Book Depository. Dividends to the Annual 
Conferences decreased and finally deceased. 

‘* As soonas the failure of the Amendment to the Sixth 
Restrictive Rule insured its success, a member intro- 
duced a similarly worded one providing for the district- 
ing of the bishops. It was adopted, and diocesan episco- 
pacy succeeded general superintendency. It was hoped 
by some and feared by others that now all the Restric- 
tive Rulessmight be improved by this process, and the 
Church thus brought into harmony with modern needs 
and ideas. A few old fogy conservatives suggested in 
the Advocates, that revision of doctrine could be carried 
by a bare majority in the same maaner as had been suc- 
cessful in revision of polity. The only answer vouch- 
safed by the Progressives was, ‘‘ Why not?’ So, my 
child, I may yet live to see the Hexateuch banish the 
Pentateuch and the great. Messianic Prophet. resolved 
into a double Isaiah and all by the new constitutional 
process.” 

A chapter from ‘ Looking Forward; the Reminis- 
censes of a Veteran written before he grew old.” 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 








Fine Arts. 


OUR WOMEN IN ART. 
’ I. 
BY FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 








THO the percentage of women among our artists is steadi- 
ly and quite rapidly growing, yet it is hardly more than 
ten years since the woman element in art began to gain any 
real importance in this country. There has always been a 
fair sprinkling of ladies who painted flowers, still-life and 
the like; but they were represented by but little serious 
work, 

Of the earlier female artists (all painters) whose names, 
at least, have been preserved for us, coupled, in some 
cases with more or less laudatory criticism of their work, 
are Anna Claypoole Peale (1791-1878) and Sarah M. Peale 
(1800-85), daughters of James Peale (1749-1831), and both 
portrait painters, who seem to have been not a little in de- 
mand; Jane Sully (later Mrs. John C. Darley), daughter 
of Thomas Sully, and Jane Stuart (1810-88), daughter of 
Gilbert Stuart, each of whom adopted her father’s pro- 
fession; and Anne Hall, a minature painter who gained a 


certain celebrity during the first quarter of the present» 


‘century by her vivid style of coloring. Later on, Mrs. 


Academy’s exhibitions, and Mrs. Eliza Greatorex also be- 

gins to loom into view in the ante-bellum period. The 

latter became an A.N.A. in 1868, being, we are told, the first 

woman to receive that recognition. Those who cherish the 

memory of rapidly disappearing landmarks in the ever- 

changing metropolis, will always feel grateful to her for 

having saved many from oblivion by her collection of 

etchings published in 1876 under the title of ‘‘ Old New 

York.” 

Queer enough, sculpture was, perhaps, the first branch 

of art in which the women of this country gained for 

themselves a more than local celebrity, Patience Wright, 

who modeled heads in wax and clay, was a celebrity of 

Colonial times, whose son Joseph was a painter of some 

talent. Several female sculptors of “before the war” 

times earned a considerable reputation in their line. Em- 

ma Stebbins (1815-82), who painted in oil and water-colors 

before she finally took up sculpture, is known to Boston- 

ians by her statue of Horace Mann, while New York has 

her “ Angel of the Waters,” placed in the center of the 

fountain at the end of the “ Mall” in Central Park, and a 

huge figure of Columbus stowed away in some dark corner 

of the old Arsenal. While in Rome she won the friend- 

ship of Charlotte Cushman, whose biograply she prepared, 

at her request, after the actress’s death (Boston, 1878), a 
photo of her bust of Miss Cushman forming tne frontis- 
piece of the book. Anne Whitney has become known in 

the dual réle of poet and sculptor. Her ‘*‘ Poems” were 
published in New York in 1859, and her sculptured work 
included a statue of Samuel Adams (one copy of which is 
in the Capitol at Washington and the other in Boston), a 
statue of Harriet Martineau at Wellesley College, and a 
fountain, unveiled in Boston, 1887. The statue above the 
latter represents “‘ Leif Erikson,’’ the Norse discoverer of 
the Western Hemi-phere, a specimen of the physical 
beauty and vigor of the Scandinavians in the costume 
of his people. Harriet Hosmer (b. 1830) is an artist whose 
work has engoyed considerable popularity. After model- 
ing for some time she went to Rome, where she entered 
the studio of John Gibson. Here she produced her “ Puck,”’ 
of which thirty copies were ordered, and which established 
ner reputation in her own country, leading to the produc- 
tion of a similar figure, ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp.’”’ Her other 
work includes a“ Beatrice,’ in the Public Library of St. 
Louis, a statue of Thomas H. Benton, in the same city, and 
a colossal figure of ‘‘ Zenobia,’”’ over which she labored as- 
siduously for two years, to the detriment of her health. 
Like her countryman, Hiram Powers, she is possessed of 
considerable mechanical talent, designing machinery and 
devising new processes, es ecially in c mnection with her 
art. Vinnie Ream (b. 1846), who in 1878 married Capt. 
Richard L. Hoxie, was originally a clerk in the Post Office 
Department. Subsequently she devoted herself to sculp- 
ture, in which branch of activity she enjoyed a considerable 
degree of public favor, to judge by numerous orders for 
busts and statues of the nation’s lawmakers in Washing- 
ton. Her marble statue of Lincoln, in the Capitol, was, it 
is said, the first statue ordered by the Government from a 
woman. 

Other ladies who showed talent in modeling were Mrs. 
Horatia Augusta Latilla Freeman (wife of James E. 
Freeman, the painter), Edmonia Lewis, daughter of a 
Negro and a Chippewa Indian, whose first work was a bust 
of Robert G. Shaw, colonel of our first Negro regiment, 
and who subsequently studied and lived in Rome, where 
she found much patronage, and Mrs. Anne C. Lynch 
Botta, who, like Anne Whitney, expressed her feelings both 
in the written word and the chiseled form. 

Thus we find that, during the first half of this century, 
the female contingent among our artists furnished several 
sculptors of a considerable degree of technical ability, and 
a few painters whom annalists like Dunlap have thought 
worthy of a place in their records, while the possibility of 
a successful female element in the fields of book-illustrat- 
ing and engraving had not yet been tested. 

And how isit to-day ? Thiags have changed much within 
thelast two decades. Especially among painters is this 
the case. The prettiness and amateurishness, once so gen- 
erally considered the almost inevitable attribute of wom- 
an’s work, is usually foreign to the methods of the mod- 
ern young female art enthusiast, who works side by side 
with her male fellow-student, with the same aims and the 
same methods. Ifit is true that we have not as yet pro- 
duced a great artist of the “‘ weaker sex,” it may be also 
urged that itis hardly fair to judge at this early hour, in 
view of the considerable headway the other side has had. 
Many still cling to the “‘ flower-piece,”’ so dear to the heart 
of painting woman—amateur,semi-amateur,and profession- 
al—yet some of the brightest successes and most promising 
advances of the female artist must be recorded under the 
rubrics ‘‘ Landscape” and “ Figure.’’ 

Even if we recount only those who, since the War, and 
especially within the last ten years, have risen above the 
rank and file of women artists by certain noteworthy qual- 
ities, their number is apt to lead usinto catalog-making. 

First, perhaps, in point of time, must be mentioned Mrs. 
Henry Peters Gray, who for years was President of the 
Ladies’ Art Association in its best days. Mrs. Mary 

Nimmo Moran (b. 1842), a Scotchwoman who came to this 
country at the age of ten, married Mr. Thomas Moran in 
1863, after baving been his pupil in art. She has worked 
with distinction in oils, water-colors, and with the etching- 
needle, and has acquired much of the magnificent sweep 
and breadth of her husband’s style, altho some critics claim 
that the influence has been reciprocal. Mrs. Nellie Shel- 
don Jacobs Smillie (b. 1854), who married Geo. H. Smillie, 
the brother of her teacher, James D. Smillie, formerly 
painted agreeable figure-subjects—young women of Revo- 
lutionary times, and the like—but of late has produced but 
little, except some very good flower-pieces. Her work has 
gained her a membership in the Water Color Society. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Dewing (b, 1855) has done even less than 
this in art since her marriage. While she was Maria Rich- 


subjects, flower pieces and portraits ; but she has done little 
in the last ten years. Emily Sartain (b. 1841) has helped 
to maintain the family reputation in art. After studying 
successively under her father, John Sartain, Christian 
Schuessele, and Evariste Luminais, she at first fol- 
lowed her father’s profession, engraving, working 
in a mixture of line and mezzotint. Later on, she took up 
painting, producing principally portraits, with occasional 
genre pictures, and winning praise for her vigor of style 
She resides in Philadelphia, where she gained a medal at 
the Exhibition of 1876, and the ‘“‘ Mary Smith prize” at the 
Academy in 1881 and 1883. After serving Our Continent 
as art editor for about a year, she,in September 1886, be- 
came Superintendent of the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women. Ellen Robins, and Mrs. Henry A. Loop, (wife 
of the artist) who paints portraits and genre-pieces, and 
became an A.N.A. in 1875, must also be mentioned here. 
And, to speak of those who have come into public notice 
more particularly during the lust decade, we note espe- 
cially Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood, known principally as 
a painter before her marriage, but who now furnishes illus- 
trations, and “‘holiday-number,” covers broad in treat- 
ment and decorative in spirit; and Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls (wife of Burr H. Nicholls), who shows such clever 
impressions of bright effects in her aquarelles, which have 
gained ber admission to the Societa degli Aquarellisti, 
in Rome. Both of these work quite in the modern spirit. 
Jennie Brownscombe has chosen the thankful field of 
“anecdotal genre,” which she cultivates with talent and 
with a success that is further accented by the favor ac- 
corded to the frequent reproduction of her work in etching. 
The daughters of Mrs. Greatorex (Kathleen Honora and 
Elizabeth Eleanor), both began with decorative work and 
book illustrating, but latterly won success in painting, 
the former, who was awarded an Honorable Mention at the 
Salon of 1886, painting mainly flower pieces, while the lat- 
ter has produced some quite vigorously executed figure sub- 
jects. Fidelia Bridges’s name has become identified with 
some of the best kiud of work of a sort exemplified by her 
delightfully fanciful combinations of bird and plant life. 
Amanda Brewster Sewell, who was awarded the Dodge 
price in 1888, seems to have gained more recognition than 
her artist husband, Robert Van Vorst Sewell, to whose 
style her own bears some similarity. ; 

Mary Cassatt, who several years ago attracted some 
attention by the vigorous handling of her oils, has of late 
aroused the admiration of the critics, both of France, 
where she resides, and of this country, by her etchings. 
Her subjects are of the slightest—most of them sketches 
of female life—but they are executed with wonderful suc- 
cinctness, with a pretty clear understanding of a proper 
and judicious economy of line. Another artist whose 
work is quite free from the weak prettiness and over- 
elaboration which the daubing lady of the past generation 
is likely to have shown, is Clara T. McChesney. Altho 
her art is by no means mature, yet she has already 
attracted much attention by the simple, straightforward 
style in some of her figure work. She draws much of her 
inspiration from Dutch style and spirit, with which she 
became well imbued while working with Israels and 
others of the Dutch school and of its followers, like H. W. 
Ranger. 








Sanitary. 


WAGE WORKERS AND HEALTH. 





It has been long a surprise to us that so important an 
interest as health and the prevention of disease has not 
been taken in hand by the working classes themselves. It _ 
cannot be denied that they have no greater disabilities and 
no greater reduction from wages than those which accrue 
from ill-health largely dependent on preventable causes. 
They lack protection as to the houses they live in, the food 
they buy, the clothing they wear, as well as information as 
to numerous items that have to do with their own health 
in their trades and occupations and that of their families, 
in their necessary training and labor. From time to time 
labor organizations have included reference to some of 
these items in their platforms but have not been in the 
habit of singling them out for special notice. 

We therefore hail the French Workmen’s Sanitary Con- 
gress, recently held in Pavis, as a move in the right direc- 
tion. It commenced its sessions on July 3d. The chairman, 
M. Prudent Dervillier, of the Paris Municipal Council, ex- 
plained that at former congresses the Possibilist 
Party had debated the subject in its general pro- 
gram, but that now the time had come for more 
practical attention to details. ‘The working classes 
must study even dry and technical details, for on 
their votes depended the solution of these problems. Dur- 
ing the present Congress questions relating to the working 
classes had been selected for debate.”” In order that the 
Congress might not be absorbed by scientists and theo- 
rists, etc., delegates from philotechnic and other associa- 
tions were accepted as guests but not as delegates, as they 
were not labor representatives. Where workmen did not 
possess the technical knowledge they would appeal to the 
Professors of the Faculty of Medicine and other learned 
bodies. ‘‘ They demand in the name of science, of human- 
ity, of public health, such laws as shall guarantee to the 
working classes pure, unadulterated food and wholesome 
dwellings. The workers would then have more intellectual 
and phvsical strength; they would then be better able to 
grapple with those great social and economical problems 
that go to the root of all evils from which society suffers.’ 
English delegates were received, and joined in the discus- 
sions. A delegation of cooks, which amused by its title of 

V Académie de Cuisine, was admitted to membership, 

The principal discussions seem to have been as to foods 
and their adulterati ns, with minor attention given to the 





ards Okey, she, after studying with John Lafarge and 





Lily M. Spencer was a frequent contributor to the National 





Thomas Couture, became known as a painter of figure 


housing of the working classes. It is true that the masses 
are the ones that especially suffer from food adulterations, 
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It is the cheap grocery that deals most in sophisticated 
foods and in articles of inferior quality. The losses that 
accrue to those who purchase in small quantities at a 
time and who are not skilled buyers are much underesti- 
mated by the State and the Government. What a boon it 
would be to the artisans in many a factory if they could 
really get as food fur their families what they pay for. 
It is always true that the well-to-do classes are able to live 
more che»ply than those of moderate means, When they 
try to do so, they get more for their money. This ought 
not so to be. Much could be done by requiring all who 
engage in any wholesale or retail trade to give bonds as to 
the purity of their merchandise and to hold them by sum- 
mary proceeding accountable for any falsification. One of 
the members, A. Karr, said : 

“If I were to rob my grocer I would certainly be sent to prison ; 
but if it were proved that my grocer had robbed me by selling me 
an adulterated article he would only be fined. If, in my indigna- 
tion, I killed the grecer I would be convicted of murder and 
guillotined, but if I were killed by the grocer selling me an 
article adulterated with poison, the grocer would escape. In the 
Middle Ages Dr. Brousse said adulteration was classed with the 
coinage of false money, and the culprits were, in both instances, 
hanged.” 

Madame Bertier strongly pleaded for good food for work- 
ingwomen, both as a personal interest and as related to 
maternity and the vigor of growing children. She showed 
that women did not get either the Sabbath or holiday rest 
of men, because of the burdens of cookery and of washing. 

The detaiis of care as to homes and of various building 
neglects were not discussed fully, but enough to show 
great needs in these directions. We are glad that in the 
United States these subjects are being taken hold of as 
never before. Both Government and citizenship are coming 
to see that home life and home comfort is a radical ques- 
tion of public safety and welfare, and that more protection 
from household evils must be accorded and secured; it is as 
great a moral as itis an economic and social and phys- 
ical question. You must lift men and women out of 
squalid homes and bad air, and deliver them from bad 
food and from the imposition of sophisticated purchases, 
and give them air and sunshine and homes if you would 
elevate the wholeness which makes up the being. We 
want to put our workmen and their families in the best 
physical condition as a basis on which we may help to put 
them in the best intellectual and social and moral condi- 
tion. The Gospel is good tidings for all of these. Weare 
glad the workmen are stirringin their own behalf, and we 
must help them in the physical movement if we would se- 
cure all or any part of the rest. 








School and College. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE University of Chicago has issued its first Quarterly 
Calendar, printed at the Oniversity Press. It covers thirty- 
six pages, nine of which are given to a list of the officers; 
nearly eleven pages to administration, government and 
instruction ; four and a half pages to the organization of 
the University ; while twenty pages are taken up with the 
statement of the Divinity School, showing its purpose 
and constituency, its departments, courses of instruction, 
regulations and announcements. The University starts 
out with 30 professors. 36 assistant professors, 11 instruct- 
ors, 9 tutors, 3 assistants, 5 docents, 4 readers, 20 senior fel- 
lows, 14 junior fellows,7 honorary fellows, and 4 non- 
resident fellows. It is organized into four distinct divi- 
sions—the University Proper, the University Exten- 
sion Division, the University Libraries and Museums, 
and the University Press. The University Proper 
includes academies, either forming an organic part, as 
the Academy at Morgan Park, or wholly or in part under 
its controlin educational matters ouly. The latter are 
called affiliated academies. In the same way the Col- 
leges are either an organic partor are affiliated. The 
Colleges at present organized are those of Liberal 
Arts, Literature and Science. One of Technology will be 
organized as soon as the funds of the University permit. 
The Academic College includes the work of the freshmen 
and sophomore classes ; the University College those of the 
senior and junior classes. The term School is applied to 
those departments of the University proper in which pro- 
fessional or non-professional graduate werk is done. 
Among the professional schools are the Divinity, Law, 
Medical, Engineering, and others. As yet the Divinity 
School is the only one thoroughly organized. The Univer- 
sity Extension division, tho a separate faculty dis- 
tinct from the University faculty, directs the work done 
by students unable to attend the daily exercises on the 
campus in five departments—lect: re study, class work. 
correspondence teaching, examination, library and publi- 
cation. There is also the district organization and 
training department, which groups towns into dis- 
trict associations. The University Libraries and Mu- 
seum include the general library and all department 
libraries ; the general museum and ali special museums, 
and all apparatus and material used in laboratories. 
The University Press includes three departments—print- 
ing, publication, and sale and exchange. The year is 
divided into four quarters, commencing with January, 
April, July and October, and continuing twelve weeks 
each, thus leaving a recess of one week betweeneach. The 
fees are $25 a quarter for instruction, and incidental fees 
of $% a quarter; the matriculation fee is $%. The courses 
are classified as majors and minors. The former have 

eight or ten hours of class-room work each week, the latter 
from four to five hours each week. All courses continue 
six weeks, but the same subject may be continued through 
two or more successive terms either as a major or minor. 
A student may take as his vacation any one of the four 
quarters or if he desires two terms of six weeks in differ- 
ent parts of ths year. Every undergraduate student is re- 
quired to attend the daily chapel service, on week days at 
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12.80 P.M. and on Sundays at 9.80 a.m. This edition being 
called the Divinity School edition, the greater part of it is 
given to a statement of the Divinity School. The faculty 
is composed of 14 professors and assistant professors, 
including two in the Danish-Norwegian division and three 
in the Swedish. There are also 15 university instructors 
whose courses are open to the divinity students) The Old 
Testament studies being uuder the charge of the university 
instructors, the Divinity School is open to stu- 
dents of all denominations. Arrangements are also 
made for students not candidates for a degree, 
with or without Greek or Hebrew, on their presenting cer- 
tificates of satisfactory examination in certain other de- 
partments. Women will be admitted to the Divinity 
School upon equal terms with men. The course is divided 
into the regular divinity courses: Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis, New Testament Literature and Exege- 
sis, Biblical Theology, Apologetics, Systematic Theology, 
Church History, Homiletics, Church Policy and Pastoral 
Duties, Missions and Mission work. The University courses 
include Semitic languages and literature, biblical litera- 
ture in English, Philosophy and Ethics, History, History 
of Religions, Sucial Science, Anthropology and Political 
Economy. There are similar tho not so extended courses 
in the Danish-Norwegian and Swedish divisions. Three 
fellowships of $300 each will be given for biblical, hist ri- 
cal and theological subjects. Fellows also will be expected 
to render assistance of some kind in connection with the 
work of the Divinity School. A memorial scholarship hax 
been established by which the income of $2,000 is devoted 
to the support of a student of the middle or senior class. 
The students have the opportunity of engaging in reli- 
gious work and in some cases will receive a small compen- 
sation. Notuition fee is required in the Divinity School, 
but there are incidental fees of $3 and a charge uf %a 
quarter for heat and light. The general expense are esti- 
mated at about $170 to cover the thirty weeks of study. 


nies 
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PRINCETON SEMINARY commences the year with the ad- 
dition of Dr. George T. Purves, in the chair of New Testa- 
ment Literature, Dr. John De Witt as Professor of His- 
tory, and the Rev. Chalmers Martin as assistant {nstruct- 
cr in Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. There are to 
be two special courses of lectures, by Professor Graham 
Taylor, of Hartford Seminary, on the ‘‘ Sociological Condi- 
tions of Christian Work,’ and Dr. W. Brenton Greene, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘“‘ Apologetics.”” Dr. James S. Dennis, of 
the Theological Seminary, Beirfit, Syria, will also give 
instruction in Arabic and deliver a course of lectures on 
missions. Four new Hebrew prizes will be open for com- 
petition, two of $100 each to the student passing the best 
examinations in Hebrew on entering the junior year and 
attaining the highest grade in that year, and two of $50 
each to those next in merit. 


...-It is well that the department of Archeology begins 
to be recognized in our universities. Mr. John Pickard, of 
Portsmouth. N. H., has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Greek and Archeology at the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia. Mr. Pickard has been a correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT from the American school at Athens. He re- 
ceived from the University at Munich, Germany, the degree 
of Ph.D., having pursued his studies for three years in 
Europe, his principal subject being Classical Archeology. 





....Mercersburg College will open with the chair of 
Greek, Natural Science and Mathematics, occupied by 
Prof. Charles V. Smith, a graduate of Franklin, Marshall 
College. Miss Sue S. Weigley, of Palatinate College, will 
have charge of English branches and Elocution. 


....The Pacific Theological Seminary has received a gift 
of $50,000 from Mrs. Julia Billings, to endow the Frederick 
Billings Professorship of New Testament Greek and Exe- 
gesis. 


...-In Alabama the children receive on an average only 
eighty three cents apiece this year for education. This is 
the average; the colored children receiving still less. 


.... The Rev. Peyton Hoge, D.D., has been chosen to the 
vacant chair of the English Bible and Pastoral Theology 
in Union Seminary, Hampton, Va. 








Science. 


LAcog LE BOISBAUDRAN has presented his researches 
on the spectrum of samarium before the Paris Academy. 
An electric spark of a large induction color without con- 
densers was passed through a strong solution of samarium 
and spectroscopically examined. The wave lengths ot the 
lines were 466.2, 462.7 and 459.3. A wide band, having a 
well-defined edge, was observed at 6112, fading to 622. 
When the position of the spark. is viewed from different 
relation to meniscus the bands undergo variations, which 
is thought to bear on the already supposed complexity 
of samarium. The narrow line observed by Crookes, when 
observing the estimation of yttrium in vacuo, which he 
thought indicated the presence of a new element, may 
have some relation to the band 611 to 622. This line has 
been studied by Boisbaudran with different substances; 
and its position has been found to vary with the nature of 
the solution. A weaker and less refrangible line accom- 
panies it. 


...-Calmette finds that the poison of the cobra is neutral, 
and entirely soluble in water and dilute alcholol, but is 
precipitated by strong alchohol, ether, ammonia, tan- 
nin and iodine. Unlike the toxines of diphtheria and 
tetanus, it is not taken up by calcium phosphate. 
All antidotes have failed in treatment of the cobra bite 
when absorbed. This investigator finds, however, that 
subcutaneous injections of chloride of gold accom- 
panied with binding the bitten places, is a successful 
antidote. From this it seems probable that chloride of 








gold may be a valuable antidote for other kinds of venom. 
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-...A new article called asbestos porcelain, and made by 
working asbestos into a paste with water and drying at a 
gentle heat and then exp-sing to a temperature of 2,200° 
for 17 to 18 hours. Asemitransparent substance is formed, 
which resembles the thinner qualities of chinaware. Its 
porosity adapts it admirably to the filtration and steriliza- 
tion of water, as the pores are so small as to be impervious 
to the micro organisms, It also makes a good filter for 
wines, acids and vinegar. 


....A new ptomaine, called erysipeline, has been discov- 
erec by Griffiths. It is a white substance, crystallizing in 
orthorhombic leaflets, and is soluble in water with a weak 
alkaline reaction. It is found in a secretion of erysipelas 
patients. It is poisonous, and causes a high fever and 
death. . : 


.... Winkler concludes from the ease with which lantha- 
num forms hydrogen lanthanide that this element is 
tetravalent. This would make the at>~mic weight 180: but 
Winkler fivds that a determination by conversion of lan- 
thanic oxide into sulphate gave 138.21. 


....A recent determination of the atomic weight of cop- 
per by Richards gives the figure as 68.35, which approxi- 
mates very closely to the figure found by Hampe, 68.32. 








Personals. 


MEMBERS of the new Gladstonian Cabinet monopolize 
our ‘Personals’ this week. To begin with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone, who retains the officers of Privy 
Seal and First Lord of the Treasury, is an exact antithesis 
to Lord Salisbury, whose training ought to have imbued 
him with Lord Beaconsfield’s picturesque policy. Instead, 
the retiring Prime Minister has allowed himself to be out- 
distanced in that element by Mr. Gladstone, who has been 
justly dubbed ‘“‘ a Ministry of all the talents.” 





...-The Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Rosebery, again 
occupying the chair he had in the last Cabinet,is an interest 
ing figure to all who hope for Liberal Conservatism in 
foreiyn affairs, if such a thing be possible. Lord Rosebery 
is one of the few English noblemen who have married into 
the Hebrew race. His first wife was a daughter of Lord 
Rothschild. 


....Sir Farrar, now Baron Herschell, who is again Lord 
Chancellor, enjoys the distinction of being the first host to 
the Round Table Conference on Home Rule. By many 
Lord Chancellor Herschell is considered the “ safest ” man 
in the Cabinet. While loyal to Liberalism he enjoys the 
confidence of all parties. 


....Americans have an especial interest in Sir William 
Harcourt, who married. for his second wife, a daughter of 
the historian Motley. Sir William is again ‘‘at the old 
stamd’’ as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He and Mr. 
Gladstone are better friends now than they were in the 
‘“* Historicus ’’ days of the London Times and the Saturday 
Review. 


....Mr. Herbert Henry Asquith. who recently moved the 
vote of “‘ No Confidence ’”’ has become Home Secretary. His 
previous appearances in public have been quite as dramatic 
ones, namely, in 1886, his maiden speech in Parliament, 
then his acting as counsel for Mr. Parnell, and finally his 
appearance in the famous baccarat trial last year. 


....The Rt. Hon. Henry Fowler, the President of the 
Local Government Board in the Liberal Cabinet, is not 
only the first solicitor but one of the few Nonconformists 
to receive such rank. Mr. Gladstone’s well-known loyalty 
to the Established Church has led him in the past to favor 
it politically as well as religiously. 


..--The Secretary of State for War is Mr. Gladstone’s 
former Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Rt. Hon. Hei ry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who, like several of his colleagues, 
deservedly occupies his present Cabinet position for the 
second time. The War Secretary is a sou of Sir James 
Campbell. 


....-Far and away the most enthusiastic among Mr. 
Gladstone’s admirers has long been Earl Spencer, twice 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. The last term of that. office 
was sadly emphasized by Lord Spencer’s arrival at Dublin 
Castle the very day on which Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke were foully murdered in Phoenix Park. 


.... The great literary light in the Cabinet is, after the 
Prime Minister himself, of course, the Rt. Hon. Jobn 
Morley, ex-editor of the Fortnightly, The Pall-Mall 
Gazette, and Macmillan, but who is better known as the 
editor of the series called “‘ English Men of Letters.” He 
is the one out-and-out Radical in the Cabinet. 


....The Rt. Hon. Anthony Mundella is again Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. As his name might imply, he 
is of Italian origin. A practical business man himself, in 
1859 he organized one of the first courts of arbitration for 
the setulement of trade disputes. 


....1t was a foregone conclusion that Sir Charles Russell 
would again be Attorney-General. In early life he was 
Parliamentary leader-writer for a Outholic paper. His 
reputation has been popularized at the Chetwynd, May- 
brick, Parnell and Gordon-Cumming trials. 

.+.. The Earl oi Kimberley, ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who has been twice Colonial Secretary, is for the second 
time Secretary of State for India. He is a Knight of the 
Garter. 


.-..The Marquis of Ripon, the new Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has been Secretary for War, Secretary for 
{udia, Viceroy of India, and first Lord of the Admiralty. 
His appointment gives much satisfaction. 

...-For the second time, Sir George Trevelyan, whois the 
son of Hannah More, becomes Secretary forScotland. He 
1s an ex Chief Secretary for Ireland, but is better known as 
the biographer of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. 
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woah ex-First Whip to the Liberal Party, Mr. Arnold 
Morley, who is the fourth son of Samuel Morley, becomes 
Postmaster-General. Alas for Labouchere! But Truth 
is the gainer. 


...«That accomplished leader of technical education and 
co-operative movements, Mr. Arthur Acland, has received, 
asis fitting, the Vice Presidency of the Council on Educa- 
tion. 


....The only real surprise among Mr. Gladstone’s ap- 
pointments is that of Baron Houghton, who is only thirty- 
four yearsold. His father, the first Baron, was Monckton 
Milnes, the poet. 


....No appointment will please us on this side so much 
us that of Professor Bryce, author of ‘“ The American Com- 
monwealth,’’ who receives the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 


...-Every New York boy knows that President Grant is 
buried at Riverside. But how many men know that Presi- 
dent Monroe was first buried in the Second Street Marble 
Cemetery? His remains lay there for twenty-seven years, 
when at the request of the State of Virginia, they were 
transferred to Richmond. 








Charities. 


PREVENTION is better than cure; and in charity work 
one finds how the kindergarcen is a greater boon than the 
reformatory. As Mrs. Plunkett writes: 


“There are now good training schools for kindergartners,where 
all that can be imparted by teaching, to supplement natural 
ability, can be learned ; and we venture to declare that the most 
promising missionary field in the world is to be found on the 
outer fringe ef our large cities, wherein a narrow tenement the 
mother has her eréche on her lap and her * kindergarten’ and her 
‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ pupils at her side, all under the age 
to be admitted in the public school. What more natural, when 
the smallest goes to sleep, than to send the others into the street, 
where they must perforce learn its evil lessons? In the city of 
New York there are many thousands of these children. Suppose 
that one thousand young women, well instructed in the art of 
teaching according to Froebel’s system, should each gather 
about her a score of these undisciplined waifs, teach them until 
they were six, and then pass them on to a school where manual 
training is mixed with ‘ book-learning’ in the measures experi- 
ence has demonstrated is wisest, to be taught till twelve—it 
would result in the greatest salvation from evil, and in the great- 
est addition to the working capacity of the generation that could 
be made.” 





...-The Howard Association of London is a society for 
promotivg the best methods of preventing crime and 
pauperism. Its founders may be said to have been Edward 
Denison and Arnold Toyabee, those forerunners of actual 
residence by philanthropists in Whitechapel, in order to 
more intelligently help the poor there, As to the large 
class of beggars and vagrants, Mr. Denison said: ‘‘ Tiere 
are homeless poor, there are criminal vagrants. The 
former must be assisted, the latter punished and, if possi- 
ble, reformed.’”’ His proposition was that the authorities 
should take every beggar at his own word, give him food 
and lodging, and retain him long enough to investigate his 
story, with the result either assistance or punishment, but 
never mere dismissal. Hence, tnose two desirable things 
would be at once attained, greater mercy and greater 
severity. It would be a blessing to both poor and rich 
could this plan be adopted. 


....M. de Boyve, President of The French Protestant 
Association for the Practical Study of Social Questions, 
whose aim is social pacification, has come to the conclu- 
sion, that skepticism, immorality and vice are the result 
both of too great wretchedness and of too great wealth. 
The official organ of the Association is called The Review 
of Practical Christianity. Two interesting questions 
were lately the subjects of prize essays therein; the tasks 
assigned being to show the part which the personor the 
community ought to perform when the social question is 
viewed either from an economic or a Christian standpoint. 
Hence the subjects naturally were: ‘* The lndividual and 
the State,” and *‘A Comparison between Contemporary 
Socialism and Christ.” 


.... The close connection which may exist between Chris- 
tian endeavor and a Governmental department is shown 
in Germany, where a parcel not exceeding ten pounds In 
weight may be sent from any one part of the Empire to 


another for fifty pfennigs or 12; cents. Hence, the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post here would give that civilizing 
and Cbristianizing iustitution, the circulating library, 
such a chance as it has not yet enjoyed. 


....The Tribune Fresh Air Fund sent 13,568 little boys 


and girls into the country in 1891 for a two weeks’ vacation 
each. This year up to August 15th 11,790 children had 
received a like benefit. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE most prominent topic before the public during 
the past week has been the labor question as exemplified 
in the strike at Buffalo and the contest with miners in 
Tennessee. In Baffalo the assaults upon the freight cars 
in the Erie and Lehigh yards occasioned the calling upon 
the civil authorities. The Sheriff, however, found it im- 
possible to protect the greater part of the freight yards 
and called upon the National Guard. Both regiments in 
Buffalo were put uader arms immediately,but that proved 
to be insufficient. August 17th the New York Central 
switchmen and the West Shore men joined tne Erie and 
Lehigh, and by the 18th the only road whose freight traffic 
was not tied up was the Delaware, Lackawanna and Wert- 
ern. By thut time it hud become evident that the mag.i- 
tude of the strike was beyond the power of any local 
authority to control,and several regiments were called from 
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New York and Brooklyn. The State Board of Arbitration, 
in accordance with the law, met the strikers, who, through 
Mr. Sweeney, expressed their willingness to submit the 
question tothem. The railroad companies, however, de- 
clined on the ground that arbitration should precede the 
action rather than follow ; that it was absurd for the strik- 
ers after they had left the service to claim arbitration in 
order to restore themselves, and throw out others who had 
meanwhile been engaged. The railroad companies claimed 
that they had enough men on hand to move the trains, and 
all they wished was protection for those men. The strikers 
declared that the men on whom the railroads relied were 
men of the poorest character, that they had been taken on 
without thoroughly understanding the circumstances, and 
that they would prove unreliable. Applications were made 
from the county officials to remove the troops, inasmuch 
as on the statement of the leaders of the strikers, the rep- 
resentatives of the Unions, there was no necessity for their 
being there, and their presence entailed heavy expense 
upon the county. The reply was made that until it was 
evident that attacks upon non-union men and efforts to 
injure the property of the roads ceased, it would be neces- 
sary to keep the troops. During the close of the week 
there was considerable talk of the extension of the strike 
to the freight yards in Jersey City. Up to the 22d, how- 
ever, no such action had been taken, and at that time there 
was a general feeling that the strike had proved a failure. 
The occasion was a deniand on the part of certain of the 
switchmen for a raise in wages on the eastern section, to 
correspond with the wages-on the western section. The re 
ply of the railroads was that the matter had been fully con- 
sidered, and that they must stand by the arrangements that 
had been made. On several of the roads the strike was a 
purely sympathetic one, the men themselves having no 
grievances and expressing no complaint with regard to the 
treatment they had received. An effort was made on the 
2ist to derail an Erie express train. It failed, however, 
through the prompt and efficient action of the engineer. 

In Tennessee between 150 and.200 miners made a sudden 
attack upon the prison stockade at Inman, compelling the 
guards to surrender, and 275 convicts with the guards were 
sentaway. Ono August 16th, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made upon the stockade at Oliver Springs, four or five 
miles distant from the Coal Creek mines. The next day, 
however, the attuck was successful, the guards being 
trapped into surrender by false statements in regard to the 
number of men attackingthem. The miners then turned 
their whole force against Camp Anderson where Colonel An- 
derson was incommand wich 180 men. The whole force of 
the miners amounted to about 3,500, and they claimed to be 
able to gather 5,000 men. The Governor who at first 
thought the matter unimportant was compelled to issue a 
call for 8,000 recruits. In attacking the Coal Creek stock- 
ade a number of them were killed. Meanwhile Brig- 
adier-General Carnes, the commander of the State 
Guards, with the Second Regiment, started to the relief 
of Camp Anderson with somewhat over 500 men. 
Colonel Anderson had been lured from the stockade 
by the miners with a flag of truce, and then held 
as prisoner, because he refused to order his troops to sur 
render. There was considerable firing, but no serious 
losses on either side. A large body of the miners sur- 
rendered as General Carnes entered Coal Creek on August 
19th. At the same time Colonel Anderson was released and 
restored to hiscommand. On the 20tha skirmish ensued 
between 1,000 miners and a company of the militia with- 
out great loss, and oa the 2ist it appeared that the greater 
part of the difficulty had been removed. At Homestead 
there has been comparatively little disturbance. There 
have been rumors of additional strikes, but the condition 
seems to have improved. 


...-The Wiscousin Republican State Convention was 
held at Milwaukee, August 17th. Ex-United States Sena- 
tor Spooner, of Hudson, was nominated for Governor. The 
platform indorsed the Administration of President Harri- 
son, approved the Minneapolis platform, reaffirmed the 
declaration of the Republican Convention held in that city 
May last upon the educational question, urged adequate 
appropriation for the representation of the State at the 
World’s Fair, and condemned the action of the Democratic 
majority in Congress on the same matter, as well as the 
cruel treatment of Negroes in the Southern States. 


...-The Republican State Convention of Idaho met at 
Moscow, August 19th. It favored free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, protection as set forth in the National plat- 
form and indorsed the Administration of President Harri- 
son, Ex-United States Senator W. J. McConnell was 
nominated for Governor. 


...-The Third Party Convention in North Carolina, at 
Raleigh, nominated a full State ticket, headed by Dr. 
W. P. Exum for Governor. The party is active in Alabama, 
pushing the campaign earnestly. 


....The new Spanish Minister to Washington, Sefior 
Dupuy de Lome, arrived in New York, August 2lst. He 
has been in this couatry twice before, in 1875, and from 1882 
to 1884,and has been prominent in connection with the 
Columbus celebrations. 


FOREIGN. 

...Mr. Gladstone visited the Queen on the Isle of Wight, 
August 16th, where he presented the name of the Cabinet 
and performed the usual ceremonies attendant upon his 
taking office 1s Prime Minister. The members of the Cab- 
inet are Mr. Gladstone, Lord Privy Seal and First Lord of 
the Treasury ; Earl Rosebery, Foreign Secretary ; Baron 
Herschell, Lord Chancellor; Sir William Vernon Har- 


court, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Herbert H. Asquith, 
Homo Secretary ; the Right Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Presi- 
dent of tne Local Government Board; the Right Hon. H. 
Campbell-Banonerman, Secretary of State for War; Earl 
Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty; the Right Hon. 





A. J. Mundella, President of the Board of Trade; Sir 

Charles Russell, Attorney-General ; John Rigby, Solicitor- 

General; the Right Hon. Samuel Walker, Lord Chan- 

cellor of Ireland; Mr. McDermott, Attorney-General for 
Ireland; the Right Hon. Edward P. C. Marjoribanks, 

Patronage Secretary to the Treasury ; Alexander Asher, 
Solicitor-General for Scotland ; the Right Hon. J. B. Bal- 
four, Lord Advocate of Scotland; the Earl of Kimberly, 

Secretary of State for India and Vice President of the 

Council ; the Marquis of Ripon, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; Sir George O. Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland ; 
Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General ; Mr. Arthur Her- 
bert Dyke Acland, Vice President of the Council of Edu- 
cation; Baron Houghton, Viceroy of Ireland, without a 
seat in the Cabinet ;: James Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster with a seat in the Cabinet; Herbert Glad- 
ston, son of the Prime Minister, Under Secretary of the 
Home Office ; Thomas Burt (Labor Member), Parliament- 
ary Secretary of the Board of Trade. The first meeting 
of the new Cabizet was held August 17th, and the next 
day the members of the late and incoming ministries vis- 
ited Osborne House, the one to deliver their seals of 
office to the Queen, the others to receive them to enter 
upon their new duties. In general the Cabinet has been 
well received, altho the Radicals are somewhat dissatisfied 
in viewof the exclusion of Radical representatives from the 
Cabinet. In view of this feeling Mr. Gladstone has pre- 
pared measures and appointed committees to consider in 
addition to the home rule committees. One of these is 
charged with labor questions, another is to draft bills for 
rural reform, and the third is charged with reforming 
electoral registration. 


....-The Emperor of Germany has announced that the 
Government does not intend to adopt the proposal for two 
years’ military serviceinstead of three asat present. Some - 
have thought that this would involve the retirement of 
Chancellor von Caprivi, who has earnestly supported the 
change. That, however, does not seem to be likely. One 
result will be a regrouping of the parties. Prince Bis- 
marck has adopted the two years’ principle, and the 
national Liberals and free Conservatives support the short 
time which will probably become the main question in the 
next elections. 


.---It has been reported that China has addressed strong 
representatives to Russia protesting against the occupation 
of the Pamir country by the Russians as a breach of the 
treaty of Livadia which fixed the frontier 100 miles north of 
Aktash where the Russians are encamped and that the 
Gaver :or of Chinese Turkestan has sent troo;s to protect 
the frontier. At the same timeit has been reported that 
China has yielded her claim to the Pamirs in favor of 
Russia. The situation in Afghanistan remains about the 
same. 


....Lhe past week has been oneof intense heat through- 
out Europe. In Vienna the thermometer has risen to 110 
in the shade and in Buda-Pesthit hasrisen to 116. In Ber- 
lin it has registered 90; in London the mercury has not 
gone as high, but the intense humidity has made it equally 
oppressive. 


-.--An insane man stopped Queen Victoria’s carriage 
while she was driving near Osborne House and threatened 
to kill her. One of her attendants dismounted and quietly 
talking to the man removed him and handed him over to a 
constable by whom he was lodged in jail. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


The Catholic Review asks: “At the rate at which converts 
are coming into the Church, how long willit be before America 
becomes Catholic?” And it answers: “ About a hundred thou- 
sand years.” Let us, therefore, in patience possess our souls, and 
calmly wait and see whether even then it will be so.—Presbyterian 
Journal, 


...-Dr. Talmage has been to Russia, seenthe Czar and been en- 
tertained for a day or two in the imperial palaces. This perhaps 
is enough to turn his head. It seemsto have done so, for he has 
eulogized things Russian in such unmeasured terms that the 
English religious journals are asking if he ever heard of the 
Stundists and Baptists of Russia, or of the Presbyteria~s and 
Molokans settled in Gerusi and a hundred other places—men pro- 
fessing the doctor’s own faith, and yet because of this profession 
wearing their lives out in exile and in prison.—Tre Wa'crnde. 


....A tariff to prevent immigrationof laborers has not yet beep 
found necessary, and the proof is that the condition of American 
labor has been steadily and rapidly rising, in spite of the large 
immigration. Workers receive greater wages in money by more 
than 50 per cent, than they received before Republican protection 
began in 1861, and every dollar they receive in wages will buy 
more now than $1.30 could then have bought. Aslong as this prog- 
ress continues, Americans can afford to welcome workers from 
Europe to aid in developing the vast resources of this country 
more rapidly,.—N. Y. Tribune. 


..--At present they [the strikers] are fired this way and that 
way by their leaders, by their employers, and, if they become 
unruly, by the soldiers. They strike, often without knowing 
why, and find themselves out of ajobat the beginning of winter 
and with a bad name to boot. Then they want arbitration, and 
wonder why they cannot have it after their places have been 
filled. The time to arbitrate is before the strike, but this is 
especially true in railway disputes, where wheels go round and 
round every minute and cannot be stopped without throwing 
society itself into confusion.—Evening Post. 

....Taking God’s revelation as a whole, comparing Scripture 
with Scripture, we have a rule of faith and practice free from 
error. Imperfections of form have not affected the glorious sub- 
stance; errors in detail do not lessen the authority of the whole ; 
a divine soul shines out of a boy that lacks divine perfection. 
Hence we conclude: errors, but no error; a revelation of God’s 
will and of our duty of iafallible authority, yet, as it came 
through human media, not without marks of human imperfec- 
tion. Some such theory as this is necessary to reconcile the doc- 
trine of inspiration with observed and indisputable facts, as well 
as to make definite and reasonable the generally accepted prin- 
ciple that there is in the Bible both adivineand a human element. 
—The Examiner. 





John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland ; the Right Hon. 
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REBELLION IN THREE STATES. 


THE state of public affairs in this country has sudden- 
ly become more startling, We do not say alarming, than 
at any time since the close of the Civil War. Itwas for 
a little while somewhat more alarming, when the two 
parties were angrily claiming one that Mr. Hayes and 
the other that Mr. Tilden had been elected President. 
But at that time there was no rebellion against the 
authority of the country or of any State. Threats may 
have been made, but every one waited to see what Con- 
gress would do. 

In three States the Governor has now been compelled 
to call out the militia to put down an insurrection 
against public order, which the local authorities could 
not suppress. It may be said that this was nota real 
insurrection against the authority of the State, but it was 
an insurrection against the authority of one of the 
cities or counties which make up the State. It was 
nothing less than a rebellion against public order, and 
the sheriffs were compelled to appeal to the Governors. 
Every one of these rebellions is a larger affair than 
Shay’s rebellion, which has passed into the history of the 
country. 

The most terrible outbreak is that which occurred dur- 
ing the week at the convict camps in Tennessee, there 
havieg been an absolute warfare between the State 
authorities and the miners, the latter being determined 
that the system of leasing convicts should be abolished. 
This is another.of the cases in which they are all wrong 
in their method while all right in their contention. The 
convict lease system is very nearly as bad as can be 
imagined. But if Tennessee is a civilized State, and if it 
is true that all parties are opposed to the system, then all 
that was required was a little patience and time to secure 
in a legal manner what all must want. 

In Tennessee there have been actual pitched battles be- 
tween the State troops and the miners, and the State 
troops were at first captured and driven away, all owing 
to the contemptible,cowardly and pusillanimous conduct 
of Governor Buchanan, the same man who had just be- 
fore angered the whole State by his pardon of a high-toned 
criminal, Report has it that the Governor has probably 
broken down in health under the strain, He had, before 
that, broken down in principle and will. Tennessee was 
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humiliated in her own sight. Thanks at last to the 
arousing of-public opinion and the vigor of General 
Carnes, and the superb courage of Colonel Anderson, 
when treacherously captured under a flag of truce, the 
authority of the State has been restored. Bad as the 
leasing system is, anarchy is worse. The repeal of a bad 
law by such anarchy is precisely on a par with lynch 
law. 

The condition of things in Pennsylvania must be, and 
therefore we suppose is, somewhat ameliorating, for 
time ameliorates all things. There are still ugly inci- 
dents at Homestead and in neighboring factories; but the 
State militia preserves peace. The only anxiety is about 
the length of time during which it will be necessary to 
call on the militia. The agreement on scales of prices in 
other mills will tend to relieve the strain. But the 
strike is a very persistent one, the feeling is still very 
bitter, and the State of Pennsylvania still has to keep an 
army on hand to protect its citizens from absolute 
violence. 

And now New York has had to call out her militia. 

There are in the Stateless than 13,000 infantry militia, and 
amajority of these have been called out to protect property 
and traffic in the neighborhood of Buffalo. The strikers, 
who might have received sympathy enough if they had 
remained peaceful, have become rioters and destroyed 
an immense amount of property. They have, therefore, 
lost the support of public sentiment, and Governor 
Flower has been compelled to take vigorous measures 
against them. Neither im Pennsylvania nor in New 
York has it come to actual warfare, as it has in Tennes- 
see. It has simply been a case of war between workmen, 
between amalgamated workmen and unamalgamated 
workmen, and the State has been compelled to intervene 
to save property from destruction and to protect freedom 
of contract and the lives of laborers. 
We have heard a great deal about the monopoly of 
capital. Here there has been an attempt of a monopoly 
of labor. In both Pennsylvania and New York a labor 
monopoly has attempted to shut out other workmen from 
remunerative toil. There can be no sort of objection to 
laborers combining for their own protection or to 
increase their wages. For this purpose they have the 
right to use any moral suasion they can ; they have the 
right to strike and thereby to cripple their employers. If 
in this way they can secure their ends they have a perfect 
right to do so. What they have no right to dois to say 
that when they will not work no one else shall work. 
As soon as they attempt to create a monopoly by their 
combination and to forbid, especially by violence, any 
one else from working, they have become enemies of 
public society; enemies of the human race. Violence is 
not and cannot be for them a successful weapon. They 
will find all the force of society and of government, of 
the government which they themselves create, ranged 
against them. 

While such a conflict can have but one conclusion, it 
is yet very serious while it lasts. We can imagine what 
it would be if in this State the violence should extend 
along the lines of all its railroads. Our little militia, 
spread over so large a field, would be as powerless as 
the one or two hundred soldiers which Governor 
Buchanan first sent to the convict mining camps. The 
condition is serious for our militia, called from their 
business and employed in this painful work. The sug- 
gestion coming from Pennsylvania is one well worth con- 
sicering, whether our States ought not to maintain a con- 
siderable body of constabulary which can be sent to any 
place which needs protection. 


> 





THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 


It is a fortunate thing for the Churches and all inter- 
ested in their numerical and financial condition that we 
have a Census Superintendent who has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the value of statistics of these bodies. Mr. Porter 
determined from the first to secure such statistics for the 
Eleventh Census. Finding a man to whom he felt he 
could intrust the work, he gave him full power and all 
the supplies and clerical help needed to prosecute it. A 
special office was opened in Plainfield, N. J.,in Septem- 
ber, 1889, and, with a large force of clerks, computers and 
stenographers, Dr. Henry K. Carroll, assisted by Mr. C. 
E. Buell as chief clerk, has nearly completed the stupen- 
dous task of gathering and tabulating the returns of all 
religious denominations in the United States. Our 
readers are aware of the scope and character of the re- 
sults, as we have been prompt in publishing the essential 
contents of the eight bulletins so far issued. 

Superintendent Porter, ina recent address at Asbury 
Park, spoke of the difficulties encountered in the en- 
deavor to gather the desired information from nearly a 
hundred and fifty denominations. He said: 





“With all the resources at the command of the Census 
Office, the task of tracing every religious association [de- 
nomination] to its source, of showing its strength in every 
county, of locating by cities, towns and counties, its 
congregations and church edifices, and in ascertaining the 
number of halls, schoolhouses, and private houses used as 
places of worship, was by no means an easy one. The de- 
nominations are very numerous, numbering, as I have 
said, nearly 150 separate and distinct church organizations, 

- holding to widely different creeds, varying greatly in prac- 
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polity. All of these had to be treated with the utmost 
impartiality. . Someof thedenominations for which 
the Government desired statistics were never numbered 
before, and it required the utmost powers of persuasion to 
induce them to submit to the process. In this they dif- 
fered materially from some of the boom cities of the 
United States (New York, for example), who were per 
fectly willing to be enumerated twice or even thrice. 
No less than 10,000 persons have co-operated with the 
special agents in furnishing statistics for the report on the 
Churches of the country.” 


We may add that several denominations object on prin- 
ciple to any attempt to ‘‘ number Israel,” and various ex- 
pedients had to be devised to get responses from them. 
As to the character of the results, Mr. Porter had this 
to say: 


“Under the able guidance of my friend, Dr. Carroll, this 
investigation has been crowned with complete success, ahd 
the publication of a brilliant series of church bulletins 
which have attracted the attention of the reading, thought- 
ful public throughout both this country and Europe attest 
the quality of the work and add an important feature here- 
tofore entirely omitted to the decadal inventory of our 
national progress. ; 





“[ may add without egotism, for the credit of the work I 

have given to others, that the published rgsults of the re- 

ligious inquiry have been unhesitatingly accepted in al- 

most all instances. In very few cases indeed has there 

been any request to make even a slight correction. Statis- 

ticians of various denominations have not hesitated to say 

that the Government reports were more full, complete, and 

trustworthy than any they have been able to gather.” 

Mr. Porter is not, we believe, an active religious man ; 

but in giving a summary of the results he cannot forbear 

expressing some surprise that the Christian Church 

should be so much divided. There is, he truly says, 

** but a shade of difference” between many of the denomi- 

nations ; and he wisely suggests that a ‘‘ consolidation” 

of ‘‘ some of these shades of religious belief would not 

be a violent shock to the consciences and would 

strengthen the great army of Christians.” This is the 

way it must appear to any wise disinterested observer. 

But those who are responsible for these useless, we had 

almost added godless, divisions seem to be blind to their 

enormous fault. 

We have often enough pointed out how waste and 

weakness are engendered by the rivaling of many de- 

nominational churches in the same locality. Mr. Porter 

is quick to see the unfortunate results of this foolish pol- 

icy. He says: 

“The census returns point out the necessity of concer- 
trating the religious forces of the country. They show the 

need of fewer branch associations and greater unity. 

These differences, slight as they may seem to some, are 
often important enough in small places to prevent the es- 
tablishment on a strong financial basis of a prosperous 
house of God, with a strong and able preacher of the Gos- 
pel. I say prosperous house of God, because you can, in 
my opinion, no more carry on God’s business in a slipshod, 
unsrystematic manner than you can conduct a large rail- 
road company or Government bureau or department, or a 
political campaign successfully, with all sorts of petty 
divisions and branches, each setting up feeble machinery 
of its own instead of falling in line and marching in step 
with the grand procession.” 

Mr. Porter has proved himself a very careful and 

competent statistician, and a worthy successor of Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, with whom he worked in 1880 as 
Superintendent of the Census. He has been roundly 
abused in connection with the enumeration in some of 
the cities ; but as the President said in his annual mes- 
sage, the more the results of the Eleventh Census are 
tested, the more clearly will their accuracy and thorough- 
ness be made to appear. c.g. 


_ 





GLADSTONE AND HIS CABINET. 


At last, after six years’ delay, Mr. Gladstone is again, 
for the fourth time, Premier of England, taking the 
office just sixty years after his first entrance into Parlia- 
ment, 

There has been a chorus of complaints and criticisms 
of the Cabinet which he has called together; but 
that was to be expected. The little radical groups 
had no right to expect any special recognition. 
They must first prove their right to be, Above all, 
we have no patience with the sneers of Mr. Labou- 
chere. He is an impracticable politician, not to be taken 
seriously. That the Queen should not want him in the 
Cabinet is notstrange, but itis much more likely that Mr. 
Gladstone did not want him there. Mr. Gladstone, if he 
had wanted him, would have found some way of over- 
coming the hesitancy of the Queen, just as he knows 
how to overcome the reluctance of the House of Lords. 
Where such decadent institutions as Throne and Lords 
put themselves in the way of the will or the interests of 
the people, Mr. Gladstone’s robust conscience does not 
consider them overmuch. But Mr. Gladstone knows also 
how to make Labouchere and Hardie and their sort his 
helpers. It is evident that he intends so to govern as to 
command their assent. Already he has appointed commit- 
tees of his Cabinet, not only on Irish Home Rule legisla- 
tion, but also other committees on labor questions, rural 
reform and local option, and the reform of electoral regis- 
tration. It is evident that while he regards it as his first 








tice. and representing all possible variations of church 


duty to give peace to Ireland, he means that other re- 
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forms shall not be neglected, but shall be introduced and 
passed concurrently. That is good policy and necessary 
policy, and it will prevent these extreme radicals from 
ratting. They will get quite as much from Gladstone as 
they would from any successor of his. It is especially 
necessary to have a bill speedily passed reforming elec- 
toral registration, as in the event of a short Parliament 
the new electors would be needed for the new election. 

A majority of forty is not large, but it is sufficient if 
it can be held together, and for all we see, the great 
issues offer no special plane of cleavage. We do not yet 
see how the Parnellites can afford to vote against even a 
rather conservative Home Rule bill. We do not see how 
they can dare to refuse to support the Government while 
preparing and pushing such a bill just for the sake of 
hastening the release of certain political prisoners. Pos- 
sibly a greater danger lies in the direction of Wales, 
which is determined on Disestablishment and may be 
uneasy at delay: but it dves not seem likely that the 
Welsh Liberals would be willing to go into acave with 
Laborites and London Radicals just to hasten their pet 
object by afew months. Really the greatest danger that 
threatens the Gladstone Government is one that is not in 
tne Manchester platform. It lies in the foreign rela- 
tions of the Empire. We believe that itisa happy omen 
that Lord Rosebery is at the head of Foreign Affairs. It 
is well known that he holds firm to the traditions which 
expect Great Britian to make itself respected abroad. 
He does not see any reason for retiring from Egypt. The 
world needs England chiefly because it is the greatest 
civilizing and colonizing power in the world. Only Eng- 
land could have rescued Egypt from tyranny and mis- 
rule. Egypt now wants peace, under British direction, 
so that her institutions may be reformed, her cultivated 
territory increased by great engineering enterprises, and 
the losses in the Sidan recovered. Lord Rosebery ap- 
preciates this better than Mr. Gladstone does. Then 
there are very anxious questions affecting British inter- 
ests in Central Africa and Central Asia, which may break 
ont into war atany time, and where a weak or vacilla- 
ting course by the British Government might in an hour 
throw Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry into a minority. 
But it is probable that the national patriotism will stiffen 
Mr. Gladstone and encourage Lord Rosebery. 

Even more dangerous, perhaps, would be the emer- 
gence of a Home Rule policy in India. Lord Ripon is 
not made Governor-General of India, perhaps for the 
very reason that he holds progressive views as to the 
wisdom of putting more trust in the native races. But 
if Mr. Gladstone’s Government should have any butthe 
briefest tenure of existence, that question must emerge, 
and there is no guessing what Parliament would do. 
Half the Liberals might say that a little bit is too much 
for India of what they want so much at home. 

In all this we have taken no account of the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone is nearly eighty-three years old. We have 
assumed, as his physician says, that there is no reason 
why he should not live to be two hundred years old. His 
death might suddenly break up the allied groups which 
support him and compel a new election. 

It is proper not only to welcome the new sun which 
has repaired his drooping head and tricked his beams, 
and shines with new-spangled ore, but to offer, if not 
worship, at least a little honor to the setting sun. Lord 
Salisbury has been an admirable Premier. Mr. Glad- 

stone cannot show greater tact in controlling affairs, 
whether foreign or domestic, than his predecessor, who 

leaves office with Great Britain even more of a 

factor in the world’s progress than when he became 
Disraeli’s residuary legatee. He has accomplished no 
remarkable reform at home, but his foreign policy has 
been patriotic and wise. 


- 
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THE COMMISSIONS ON UNIFORM LEGISLA- 
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Ir is expected that these Commissions will hold their 
first general meeting in Saratoga, August 24th, the same 
week with the meeting of the American Bar Association. 
It is hoped that all the eight States, which have created 
these Commissions, will be represented at the Saratoga 
meeting. The eight are: Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Mississippi 
and Georgia. Only a few of the legislatures were in 
session last winter or many more would probably have 
appointed commissioners. 

No one can predict results, but the movement will be 
watched with deep interest, and hopes are entertained of 
a valuable work. Among the members of the Commis- 
sions are jurists of eminence. No provision is made for 
‘any compensation beyond the expenses of the members. 
This is unfortunate in one respect. For busy men can 
ill afford to neglect their private business and give their 
unpaid services to this work for any great period of 
time. Should Congress pass the bill of Senator Platt, 
creating a commission on its part to co-operate in the 
common work with compensation for its members and a 
clerk, this difficulty would in part be removed. This 
may come later. 

_There are certain advantages in beginning with a few 
_ influential States. A small body is more likely to do 
work of a high order. The preliminary studies can be 


the outset to imperil the experiment. The recommenda- 

tions can find favor as the effects of their adoption appear, 

and the movement extend from State to State as the 

people are prepared to welcome it. Then it may be that 

the present plan of operation will be amended under the 

light of the earlier experiences. The present scope of 

work, now including Marriage, Divorce, Descent and 

Distribution of Property, Acknowledgment of Deeds, 

and the Execution and Probate of Wills, may possibly be 

changed. 

We will speak only of the two first subjects, noting 

briefly two or three points. First, we may expect that 

the Commissions will naturally adjust their present 

rec dations to the future needs of reform. For no 

one can expect and few would desire ideals of legislation 

to be attained immediately. But the investigations 

already made, show that the lackof uniformity is but 

one of several elements in the problem. Of the vast 

number of divorces now granted annually in the country, 

a small percentage only can be ascribed to emigration 

from State to State for the purpose. After all that can 

be said of the conflicting laws of Marriage and Divorce, 

their uncertainties, and the distressing conditions to 
which they often lead, it is the general system itself 

that needs most attention. Few thoughtful persons 
would be willing to secure uniformity, if thereby the 

generally bad condition should become fixed upon the 

country. 

Then if there is a tendency, as we think there is, in 

different parts of the world, toward certain common 

principles of legislation, our Commissions certainly will 

have this in mind. The very magnitude of the evils. 
connected with our present system in the United States 
may prove in the end to be found our opportunity for a 
contribution to the law of the Family, which other 
nations have not yet made. The uniform marriage law 
of Germany, uniformity of both marriage and divorce, in 

Switzerland, recent adoption in France and some of the 

Australian Colonies of several grounds for divorce, are 
interesting parts of a widespread movement which our 
Commissions will naturally study. 

Happily, most will think, the work of these Commis- 
sions does not attempt to disturb either the relations of 

the States to the Federal system or to each other. The 
entire question of a constitutional amendment is in 
abeyance, at least until the present experiment has been 
fairly tried. Butif that must be reopened, the way for 
it will be made all the clearer for what the Commissions 
may bring out. Nor will it be necessary for certain 
States to surrender long cherished doctrines. It is possi- 
ble to divide the work into classes. Take Divorce for an 
illustration. They may recommend a common term of 
residence, similar provisions for procedure, trials, pro- 
visions for the defense of suits against collusion, con- 
nivance, affecting remarriage, etc. Comity in the pro- 
visions regarding divorce of persons for causes accruing 
outside the State may be established. The legal causes 
may be allowed to remain as they now are, if necessary, 
until common public sentiment is ripe for uniformity 
there. It is not absolutely indispensable that New York 
and Connecticut have the same number of causes on 
their statute books if in other respects their laws be har- 
monious. South Carolina need not surrender her peculiar 
position. In short, it is conceivable that a position may be 
taken which shall make all due allowance for local con- 
ditions and even prejudices, and yet secure great advan- 
tages to the country. 

Meanwhile the friends of the broader work of reform 
all along the line will learn to put a true value upon this 
minor tho important problem of uniformity, and see to 
it that this work that lies outside the province of the 
Commissions goes on as it should. 








Editorial Notes. 


Our issue this week opens with very pleasant verse 
from Archibald Lampman, one of the young Canadian 
school of descriptive poets; Dr. Teunis Hamlin, of Wash- 
inton, tells of the impression made upon him by the 
Northfield Conference; President Andrews, of Brown 
University, discusses calmly, sympathetically, and strong- 
ly one of the most important questions now emerging— 
that of the right of laborers to share the profits of manu- 
facture; Mrs. R. H. Stoddard concludes the story of ‘A 
Summer Jaunt:’’ Edward Porritt, one of the most compe- 
tent English political observers, describes the new school 
of English labor politicians; Frederick P. Noble calls 
attention to the Congress in Africa at the Columbian Ex- 
position; Dr. Dowling has a lively sketch of a visit to 
Norway; Lucy C. Lillie tells of the literary habits of 
novelists ; C. Jacobus, M.D., continues the account of his 
Himalayan trip; the Rev. Jay Benson Hamilton makes 
sport of aserious subject that much interests Methodists 
just now; Frank Listow White reports what women are 
doing in art; and important agricultural topics are dis- 
cussed by Dr. George C. Groff and E. P. Powell. There are 
other short und spicy poems by Katharine M. Huger 
(pronounced Ewgee),J. K. Bangs, and Ella F. Mosby ; 
avery strong story by William Sharp, and shorter stories 








made more easily, Fewer prejndices will come up at 





It has to be confessed that there is a larger number of 

crimes of violence committed in the United States than 

in any other civilized country in the world. The number 

of such crimes is out of proportion to the population. Pres. 

Andrew D. White, in a lecture addressed at Chautauqua, 

discussed the whole problem in this country. The number 
of deaths by murder in the United States is more than 
double the average in the most criminal countries in 
Eurone, and the number is increasing apparently in a ratio 
mvch greater than the population. In 1890 the number of 
reported murders was about 4,000; in 1891 very nearly 6,000. 
The chief explanation of these extraordinary numbers is 
even moreominous. The great majority of the murderers 
are at large; they never have been punished, and never will 
be. In 1891, with nearly 6,000 murders, there were only 123 
inflictions of the death penalty, only one to forty-eight 
murders. It is evident that the lax administration of the 
law is a chief cause for what we discover. There are por- 
tions of our country where murderers are seldom punished. 
That is true in some of our large cities. The lax adminis- 
tration of the law and the delay which our loca! methods 
allow, are responsible for an¢r2rmous amount of the evil. 
Men kill and expect to go free, and they succeed. The 
Charleston News deserves great credit for its effort to 
expose the homicidal mania in South Carolina. It had 
occasion to record fifty-two murders in the first six months 
of last year, as a result largely of a lax administration of 
the law. We suppose there is, on an average, about one 
man lynched a day in the United States. To be sure, these 
things are confined to sections of the country. In some 
portions we hear nothing «f them; but the grand aggregate 
makes a record which is terrible tocontemplate. We need 
legislation which shall make justice more swift and sure 
in the interests of the public instead of in the interests of 
the criminal; and then we need more elementary instruc- 
tion in morals in all our schools, from the lowest to the 


highest, and more preaching of righteousness in our pul- 
pits. 





IN another lecture at Chautauqua ex-President White 

recounted what are the dutiesof a diplomat representing 

the country abroad. Noone can speak with more author- 

ity than be. Whena student in Germany he was appointed 

attaché to our Legation at St. Petersburg. These attaché- 

ships were an excellent school of diplomacy ; but a faise 

economy afterwards suppressed them in our diplomatic 

service. Mr. White has since served with distinguished 

success as Minister to Berlin, and is now under appoint- 

ment as Minister to St. Petersburg. The duties of an 

organized diplomatic service are to make and modify 

treaties ; to preserve peace by pointing out and removing 

the dangers which threaten it; to keep the germs of inter- 

national trouble from developing ; to create a social atmos- 

phere of personal acquaintanceship in which troublesome 

questions may be settled ; to collect information on ques- 

tions of importance to the country ; to protect Americans 

while living abroad ; to supervise the consulates ; to pro- 

mo e the interests of American agriculture, manufacture 

and commerce; and to develop international law. Mr. 

White regards the last of these as really the most impor- 

tant of the whole. Theprogress of international law has 
been greatly developed by our own diplomats. The whole 
future of arbitration lies in this department, and it offers 
a splendid field for diplomatic effort. A striking illustra- 
tion of the value of the diplomatic service is seen in the 
case of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who was our Minister 
at the Cuurt of St. James during ourCivil War. It wasa 

turning point in the history of our Government, the ques- 
tion being whether England, and with her, France, should 
virtually intervene in behalf of the Confederate Govern- 
ment by allowing cruisers to escape freely from ports. At 
the very nick of time, when additional cruisers were lying 
ready for departure, and Earl Russell, says Mr. White, was 
evidently not intending to take any measures against 
them, Mr. Adams caused their retention merely by the 
quiet, cool statement: ‘‘ I need not point out to your Lord- 
ship that this is war.”’ This prevented a catastrophe which 
would have cost our country probably hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and many years’ delay in the restoration of 
the Union. 


WE have seldom printed a more instructive and ad- 
mirable article than that by President Andrews in our 
issue of this week, in answer to the question which we 
asked him as to the moral right of laborers to a share of 
the profits of manufacture. What we applaud in the arti- 
cle is not simply aclear statement of principie, showing 
that it is vastly for the benefit of the laborer to have 
definite wages without any regard to varying profits, 
wages which shall be the same in an unprofitable com- 
pany as in a profitable one, but also the tone of . hearty 
sympathy with the workingman in his demand for larger 
wages, and the expression of opinion that in some way the 
larger wages, which are morally his due, should be ob- 
tained. President Andrews is one of those, evidently, who 
do not believe that the law of supply and demand settles 
everything. There are ethical considerations which must 
come into a true political economy. God rules there as 
well as anywhere else, and it is the part of the State to say 
that things shall be done right, and not merely to stand 
one side and allow employers and employés to fight it out * 
at the cost of life and health of men, women and children. 
It is the place of justice in these labor demonstrations for 
which we ought chiefly to be concerned. This is the con- 
sideration which limits the employment of women and 
children, and also the hours of labor. How far this inter- 
ference of the State, for altruistic ends, can go, is the con- 
cern of ethics with political economy. 

WE now have the full reports .of the registration in 
Mississippi under the new constitutional provision, and 
the following is the result: There are in the State 110,100 
white males over twenty-one years of age; of these 68,127 
are registered. There are 147,205 colored males over 
twenty-one years of age, and of these 8,615 are registered 
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verte colored majority of 87,105 into a white majority of 
59,512. Two whites in every three are registered, and one 
colored out of seventeen. More whites might bave been 
registered, but as many were registered as are needed. 
The method was simple. First,none were allowed to vote 
who could not read ; but, second, as this would exclude 
many whites,it was provided that one might be registered 
who could understand a section of tue Constitution when 
read tohim. Toa white applicant a section was read such 
as that which provides that the State shall have two Sen- 
ators in Congress, while to the Negro was read a section 
about a bill of attainder or an ex post factolaw. Butinas- 
much as even this might let in too many Negroes wno 
could read, it was further provided that a large poll tax 
should be required and paid some months before election, 
and that none should vote who had not paid the tax. 
These have proved very efficient provisions for excluding 
Negro votes. But somehow, we don't know how, they 
must, they will return to torment their inventors. 


A HURRICANE may clear a forest as completely as does an 
ax; and there is good reason to hope that as soon as the 
next Legislature shall meet, Tennessee will abolish the 
convict lease system. This is one of the relics of barbarism 
which remind one of the Russian penology. Tennessee is 
not the only Southern State which is guilty of this barbar- 
ism. How it works in Alabama is described by a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, from whom we learn 
that the people who are accused of crime and not convicted 
are required to pay costs; and if unable to do so are leased 
out with the convicts until the fine is paid—a condition of 
things which we could not have conceived possible. He 
tells the story of contractors who murder cor victs who are 
leased tothem. A well-known colored man, at whose house 
some one had left a stolen saddle, was tried, and tho not 
convicted, had the cost to pay. A contractor who happened 
to be in town to get prisoners, immediately took him. As 
soon as it was known. a dozen prominent white men set to 
work to raise the money to release the man, when they 
were told that it would take an amount far in excess of the 
cost and fine to release him. John Babers, a white man 
and a member of the Grand Army Post at Vicksburg, was 
tried for some misdemeanor, fined $142, and sentenced to 
serve three months. He served his term, and was sent to 
the convict farm to work out the $142. Owing to bad 
treatment he wrote to the Grand Army Post, requesting 
them to pay his fine and release him. They did so, and 
found that after having worked seven days the amount 
due had increased to $161. Practically, this is slavery for 
life. 


The Western Recorder (Baptist) says that in 1890 the 
Baptist Churches of this country had on the foreign field 170 
ordained missionaries and 579 ordained natives, and re- 
ported 141,313 church members, while at the sametimeall the 
other evangelical denominations had 815 ordained mission- 
aries, 860 ordained natives, and reported 146,053 church 
members. Tbe gifts by the Baptist churches for that year 
were $707,185, while those from all other denominations 
amounted to $3,315,870. From these statements the Re- 
cerder deduces the following : 

**Our denomination furnishes about one-sixth of the amount 

and about one-sixth of the money furnished by the evangelical 
Christians of the United States for foreign missions, and yet we 
have more converts than all thé rest put together.” 
According to the published reports of the societies for the 
year 1890-1891 the Baptist Churches were represented by 193 
ordaived missionaries, 262 ordained natives, and reported 
80,256 church members ; the other denominations had on 
the field 882 ordained missionaries, 1,341 ordained natives. 
and reported 144,397 church members. It should be said that 
the figures given by the Recorder differ from the others 
in excluding Cuba and Mexico, and there may be some 
discrepancy due toa difference as to what Churches are in- 
eluded ; ¢.g., the Disciples. That, however,does not seriously 
affect the great discrepancy, especially with regard to 
church members. The trouble probably is that the Recorder 
includes the Baptists on the Continent of Europe, reported 
by the American Baptist Missionary Union as numbering 
76,000. If the Recorder includes those, then it should also 
include the more than 900 preachers. If these Baptists on 
the Continent are included, it is only fair to include among 
the church members credited to the other denominations 
the more than 39,000 Methodists in the same countries. 
Both, however, have uniformly been excluded from foreign 
missionary figures by missionary statisticians, because 
they are upon a radically different footing. It is true that 
even with this reduction the American Baptists, while 
furnishing about one-sixth of the mission force and one- 
sixth of the funds, have the honor of recording more than 
one-half as many converts as all other denominations 
put together, owing to their great success in Burma aud 
among the Telugus of India; but it is not true that 
their number more than equals the total of the other de- 
nominations. We are surprised to see these statements 
quoted without any comment or correction in The Mis- 
stonary Review of the World. The tables of statistics, 
published in November, 1891,furnished the material for 
correction. 


Wuat is the use of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church? One of the bishops has 
lately proposed that they be “thrown overboard,” and is 
decidedly in favor of doing so. He says he believes them, 
but believes they are unnecessary. The fact is that they 
have already been practically thrown overboard. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church does not accept Article 
XVII, which is severely Calvinistic on predestination and 
election. The Church is predominantly Arminian, as 
every one knows, and no one ventures to deny, and yet its 
articles are Calvinistic. As the editor of The Church 
Standard says, it is no use to try to secure uniformity on 


the platform of the four articles of the Lambeth Confer- 


ence—namely, Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creed, the 


the Thirty-nine Articles seem to remain as a barrier in the 
the way. For fifteen years after the American Episcopal 
Church was organized, the Articles had no place in its 
standards, and they were not formally adopted till 1801, 
when they were established with some changes and omis- 
sions. But there has never been any requirement resting 
upon American clergy to confess any assent to them or to 
subscribe to them in any way. They are simply bound in 
the Prayer Book, and that by no authority or vote of any 
General Conference. If they were dropped they would 
lose no authority which they now possess ; but where they 
are they seem to have some sort of binding obligation. 


’ AN idiom or a joke requires good knowledge of a Jan- 
guage. An old missionary in Japan lately remarked in 
THE INDEPENDENT that when at theend of one of their 
national conferences the delegates present relapsed into a 
jovial mood, and began to fling jokes at each other, he 
found it perfectly impossible to understand them. The 
Western Watchmen a few weeks ago suggested that the 
discussion of the papal decision on the Faribault school 
question was a waste of time, since a wait of atweek would 
probably enable all interested to purchase the decision of 
the Committee of Cardinals for fivecents. ‘‘ Purchase the 
decision of the Cardinals,” indeed! And sure enough a 
sharp-nosed editor of a very Italian paper snuffed heresy 
and slander, and angrily resented the imputation that 
the decision o the Cardinals could be purchased, and 
purchased so cheap. Then The Colorado Catholic took 
a hand in it. and said that Father Phelan of The Watch- 
man should have known better tran to depart from the 
vernacular. If he had said that ‘‘ the decision of the Com- 
mittee of Cardinals could have been purchased for a nickel 
instead of five cents all would have been well!’? But most 
unfortunately the little joke was not understood, and our 
Denver contemporary was bitterly attacked for insulting 
the College of Cardinals. He declares he will make no 
more jokes without publishing a chart in explanation. 


AN English justice in India, who is also Honorary 
Treasurer of the Native Church Councils of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Northwest Provinces, has offered a 
prize of 100 rupees for the best essay ou native churches. 
The special question is the raising up of a self-supporting 
native pastorate in that section, and the essays are to show 
the relative strength of the churches of those councils in 
point of numbers ; the character and position of converts, 
older Christians and children of Christian parents; the 
prospects of the congregations collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, and the contributions realized ; and are to make 
suggestions for improved organization, cheapness of work 
and voluntary work in the pastoral, evangelistic and educa- 
tional agencies of the churches. The writers must be 
members of the Church of England. The essays may be 
in English, Urdu, Roman-Urdu, or Hindi. Why cannot 
this be done more extensively? Itistrue that in all mis- 
sions there is constant mutual consultation between the 
missionaries and the native workers. The resul's, how- 
ever, are seldom known outside of the immediate circle, 
and too often the opinions expressed represent impressions, 
rather than positive convictions well thought out. We 
believe that if the thing couid be done, and some, at least, 
of the essays thus prepared could be printed in our Ameri- 
can journals, much good would be accomplished. It 
would stir the ambition and thought of the native pastors 
and would do much to enlighten the American churches. 


THE news that the house of an American missionary 
near Smyrna has been burned, thatthe lives of mission- 
aries are in danger, and that the State Department has 
been called upon to take prompt action, indicates that some 
at least among the Turkish officials are somewhat over- 
zealous in their application of the recent order from Con- 
stantinople. All that is needed on the part of our Govern- 
ment is prompt, decided action, demanding at the hands of 
the Turkish Government that all needed protection be 
given to the lives and property of American citizens. 
There is no wish on the part of any American missionary 
to engage in anything contrary to the laws of the Empire; 
at the same time there is no reasop whatever why the 
whims of local magnates and the jealousies of the Greek 
priests who, it is probable, are really responsible for this, 
should be allowed full sway. There is a somewhat popu- 
lar idea that missionaries are in the habit of running to 
their legation every time they get into a little trouble. 
This is by no means true. The story of the relations be- 
tween American missionaries and the Turkish Government, 
if told in full,would show an amount of patience, tact and 
deference to local and national feelings and prejudices, 
even when unreasonable, that would entirely do away with 
any such impression. We do not apprehend any serious 
difficulty in the matter, and it may be that this outbreak 
willresult in a clearer understanding of the situation by 
the Turkish Government as well as by the natives them- 
selves. The essential thing is that our Government act 
promptly and firmly. 


Mr. STANLEY appears to a good deal better advantage 
when talking about suppressing the slave trade in Central 
Africa than when seeking an election to Parliament as an 
opponent to Mr. Gladstone. In view of the general upris- 
ing of the Arabs, and especially their revolt against the 
Congo Free State, persons on every handturn to him. In a 
recent interview he is reported to have said that it had al- 
ways been his opinion that such disasters as befell the 
Katanga Company’s expedition wouldinfallibly happen to 
any private undertaking. He opposed very strongly the 
policy of the Anti-Slavery Society, and held that a govern- 
mental expedition is the only one that can by any chance 
be successful. So long as there is no intercommunication 
in Africa, no harmonious, united or concerted action is pos- 
sibleexcept by the Governments, and the best use the Anti- 
Slavery Societies could make of their money would be to 
devote the whole to the Congo Free State to be used by the 





two sacraments and the historical Episcopate, so long as 


Government in a systematic, well-ordered, thorough attack 





upon the slave traders, which would not fail of being suc- 
cessful. To send private parties, he said, is just as foolish 
as it was for the English Government to send Gordon with 
seven men to conquer 50,000. ‘‘Slave-trading will never be 
put down by ‘ faddists.’ It will only give way before the 
moral influence and restrictive measures of good govern- 
ment.”’ This is common sense, and is applicable to a good 
many other things, but is especially true in regard to deal- 
ing with such a class asthe Arab slave traders. They are 
a shrewd set of men, with few if any prejudices, who be- 
lieve in hard facts, and are perfectly competent to gauge, 
at their true value, the different efforts to break up their 
nefarious business. The best thing for Africa, the slaves 
and Mr. Stanley himself would be to make him what it was 
not long since reported that he would be, Governor-Gener- 
alof the Congo Free State. 


“THAT beats the Dutch,” is a familiar enough saying. 
But everybody knows that nothing beats them. They now 
propose an undertaking perfectly characteristic of their in- 
domitable nature, and oneof the most gigantic the world 
has ever seen. It is nothing else than draining the famous 
Zuyderzee, and thus adding 750,000 acres to Holland. Not 
only will the area of that country be increased ten per 
cent,,but its population and productive wealth will, in due 
course, have a like augment, whilethe climate of contigu- 
ous provinces will be modified and equalized. One hun- 
dred million dollars is not a dear price to pay for the dikes 
and drains and engineering skill, especially as the project- 
ors expect immediately to clear two hundred per cent. on 
the enterprise, while its future value is beyond calculation. 


.... The Americans are very active in China in missionary 
matters, but very inactive in business matters. Consul 
Bedloe, of Amoy, says that in the great railroad and tele- 
graph work which is going on in China, English, French 
and Germans are employed, but not Americans. A great 
iron, steel and machine shop has been established, which 
promises to equal that of Krupp, in Essen; but the United 
States is not in it. Enormous quantities of weapons and 
munitions of war are purchased every year by the Chinese 
Government, but none from Americans; telepnones, elec- 
tric lines and steam engines are being introduced by the 
Chinese, but controlled wholly by Europeans. The coast 
and river carrying trade has passed to foreign control, but 
almost wholly to Great Britian and Germany. We are 
pot as much surprised as the Consul is, for Germany and 
England do not find so much outlet for their superfluous 
energies and capital at home as we do. 


....A good man loves a dog or a horse, and so we make 
no apology for mentioning the great achievement of 
“Nancy Hanks,” who has lowered the record by trotti: ga 
mile in two minutes and seven and a quarter seconds. The 
conditions were as favorable as could be, with the excep- 
tion that the track was the old-fashioned elliptical track, 
and not the kite-shaped track on which Mr. Bonner’s 
‘Sunol’ made the record of two minutes and eight and a 
quarter seconds. ‘‘ Nancy Hanks” was driven, however, in 
the latest and most improved bicycle wheel pneumatic 
tired buggy. We shall be interested to see if Mr. Bonner, 
who has so long held the record of the world with Maud 
S’s 2.088Z, and Sunol’s 2.07% cannot squeeze out two extra 
seconds with a new buggy. It has tuken twenty years to 
lower the record ten seconds, and the next ten will take 
fifty years. 


.... We publish in another column the statistics of the 
appropriations made by our Government for Indian 
education in the schools of various religious bodies during 
the past eight years. These sums in 1892 reached the 
maximum of $611,570, of which $394,756 was for Catholic 
schools. For 1893, the amount has been reduced to .$525,- 
881, and of this reduction of $86,000, $25,000 comes from 
Catholic schools. But with this reduction there are $369,- 
535 given to these schools, while $29,040 is the largest 
amount given to any other denomination. The total 
amount thus appropriated, including Hampton and Lin- 
coln, during eight years, has been $3,767,951, of which the 
Catholics have received $2,366,416. These figures do not 
show any discrimination against Catholics. 


.... This strikes us as new in Catholic journalism. The 
Colorado Cathotic distinctly announces that the Bishop of 
Denver is ‘‘in no wise responsible for the views of this 
journal on any topic which it chooses to discuss,” and it 
especially desires it known that it is not any official organ 
of his. This is rather different from what some papers 
that we know of say. For example, The Cutholic Herald, 
of this city, is understood to be an official organ of the 
Archbishop, and it publishes at the head of its columns 
“His Holiness blesses Dr. Michael Walsh, Editor and Pro- 
prietor of The Catholic Herald.” As might be expected, 
The Colorado Cathelic belongs to the liberal wing of its 
Church, and does not hesitate to let it be known. 


....It is nothing but the improved hygienic conditions 
that protect civilized Europe from the cholera, raging as it 
is in those very places whence it might most easily go forth, 
namely, the ports of the Caspian, Black and Baltic Seas. 
As for the rest of Russia, what with the plague about 
Nijni Novgorod and Moscow, she is entirely at the 
mercy of the invader. She was prostrate enough be- 
fore, not only through famine, but through lack 
of intelligent sanitation. Hence the mortality has been 
frightful, about one-half dying of those stricken. For in- 
stance, the returus for August 16th were 7,8.9 cases and 
3,742 deaths. Only civilization can protect the Czar’s 
country against ali sorts of scourges, physical or political. 


»»..There is a certain amount of consolation in the fact 
that we in America are not the only sufferers from the illu- 
sory character of estimates and contracts in great engineer- 
ing enterprises. In England, the same difficulties are ex- 
perienced, as is remarkably illustrated in the history of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. According to the estimates, which 
formed the basis of the original authorization, it was to 
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$50,880,000, and the present probability is that by the time 
it is completed, not less than $70,000,000 will have been ex- 
pended. Private-enterprise, which started the undertak- 
ing, was long since discouraged, and the public purse is 
being called upon to meet the deficiency. 


+...We do not see any more likelihood that there will be 
any immediate change in the school system of Faribault, 
Minn., than in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in both of which the 
Catholic school has become consolidated with the public 
school system. Faribault isin Rice County. In three of 
its fourteen townships nine-tenths of the children are of 
Catholic parentage, in two others they are in a majority, 
and numerous in all the rest. Yet all these have attended 
the common schools taught by Protestant teachers, and 
without a murmur of complaint. The Catholic laity of 
Faribault desired tliat their children should be placed on 
an equality with their country brethren in a free school. 


....It has been reported from Rome that the Congrega- 
tion of Rites has decided not to make a saint out of Colum- 
bus, because they can’t, it having been satisfactorily 
shown to thém that he kept a mistress, Dr. Winsor, 
librarian of Harvard College, received not a few criticisms 
for having ventured to brush some of the gloss off of 
Columbus’s wings, especially from some of our good Catho- 
lic friends who were so determined to make a saint out of 
the great discoverer. But we have not noticed that they 
have had much to say about this decision from Rome, 
which cannot be charged with partiality. 


....The Rev. John McNeill, the ‘Scottish Spurgeon,” 
has been conducting evangelistic services in the Northern 
Highlands of Scotland, gathering large audiences wherever 
he went. Speaking at Inverness, he said that he found 
that it seemed to be the fashion of the people in those parts 
to “‘ wait, wait, wait for the work of the Holy Spirit to help 
them to salvation; in short, they virtually blamed God for 
their non-conversion.’”’ Are not some of the descendants 
of these Highlanders to be found this side the Atlantic? 


.... We have often expressed our deep interest in the re- 
ligious work of Pére Hyacinthe, in Paris, ané we welcome 
his wife and son on their visit to this country. They are 
to visit different parts of the country, and present, as they 
have opportunity, the imvortance of using all most effect- 
ive methods for the spiritualizing of the religion of 
France, and the special needs of the united Old Catholic 
and Protestant movement under Pére Hyacinthe and his 
confréres. 


cost $28,750,000. Up to the middle of last year it taco] Malgions Imtelligence 


....Three or four years ago The Catholic Telegruph, of 
Cincinnati, published an article or two which Archbishop 
Elder disliked, and which he required the editor to retract 
in a most humiliating way. From that day to this a pretty 
regular examination of the Telegraph’s pages has failed to 
discover one editorial utterance worth reading or quoting. 
We think that not once has a subject of any current inter- 
est been discussed. 


.... The news that the Bulgarian Government celebrated 
the sixth anniversary of Prince Ferdinand’s arrival in 
Bulgaria by restoring the liberty of the press, will be ac- 
cepted everywhere as an indication of confidence in its 
stability, and of a desire to make concessions in the direc- 
tion of popular Jiberty. It is to be hoped that it will not 
be the signal for such personal attacks on the Government 
as appeared in the time of Prince Alexander. 


....An occasional event calls attention to the venerable- 
ness of Oberlin Cotlege. The mother of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, who died a few days ayo at her daughter’s home 
in Evanston, IIL, at the age of eighty-eight, was a graduate 
of Oberlin College, altho it was after she had become a wife 
and a mother that she took the full course of study there. 
Co-education in this country has the right of precedent over 
women’s colleges. 


....It really does not seem necessary any longer to cross 
the ocean to see the howling dervishes. A Cairo drug 
merchant recently introduced a party of them into Madison 
Square Garden where they squirmed and wriggled and 
howled, crunched glass and bit suakes until more than one 
of the audience was compelled to seek the street. We are 
glad to be cosmopolitan, but are inclined to draw the line 
at dervishes, 


....The policy of reciprocity has so much benefited New 
Orleans that he Picayune, of that city, says, that within 
the few months that the treaty has been in force with 
Cuba it has been instrumental in bringiug several addi- 
tionalsteamers into Havana traffic with that city. Pre- 
viously only imports’ were received from Cuba ; but now 
the.e isan increased export of flour, corn and other com- 
modities. 


....The statement that a flourishing Mormon colony has 
been established in the Canadian Northwest, and tbat 
their success is enticing large numbers of their fellow 
saints in Utah to join them, will be welcome news to 


many, not merely because it relieves us of so much incubus, 
but because itis an indication that law has compelled 
obedience, and that the leaders are giving up the contest. 


....What makes arbitration impossible in the case of 
railroad strikes is the fact that the work must not stop as 
jt may in a factory. New hands must be immediately 
hired and protected. There can be no arbitration wnoless 
there were some provision by law, or otherwise, that a 


month’s notice be given of any proposed change or demand 
on either side. 


....-The nonsense that the iuterruption of trains, the 
burning of cars and the loss of lives was due to others than 


the strikers, hus been succeeded by the absurder lie that 
tkese things were done by the railways themselves so ‘as 
to divert support from the strikers. 


--«-The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, Superintending 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, sailed for England on the 
‘“‘ Alaska” last week, to attend the Ninth International 
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INDIAN MISSIONS IN CANADA. 


BY THE REV. J. JONES BELL. 








ONE of the “ foreign” Missions carried on by the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, is that among the Indians of 
the Northwest. The wozk lies wholly within the limits of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, where there is 
an Indian population of 25,743. According to the last re- 
turns of the Indian department, these are classified, so far 
as religious belief is concerned, as follows: Protestant, 
8,086 ; Roman Catholic, 3,459; Pagan, 11,566. From this it 
appears, that while missions have done much for the aborig- 
ines, more than half their number have not yet been reached 
by the influence of the Gospel. 

The difficulties of the work are neither few nor small. 
The Indian is essentially superstitious. This characteristic 
has been taken advantage of by the Roman Catholic 
Church to influence the red man. The influence of the 
native medicine man is also very great, and as it is invari- 
ably exerted in,opposition to the missionary, it isa serious 
obstacle to the work. 

Nor has he any idea of the value of education ; he cannot 
see how it will do him or his children any good. He will 
sometimes agree to send his young people to school for a 
limited period if some equivalent is given him ; he looks 
upon the matter as one of direct material gain. Neverthe- 
less, progress is being made. Some 9,671 children are en- 
rolled in the 245 schools under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment, many of which are established and supported 
largely by the Presbyterian Church ; but there are yet 
8,292 children of school age who are not attending any 
school. 

Are tne Indians becoming self-supporting ? The Govern- 
ment has had to support them during the rapid transition 
from the old to the new way of making a living. They 
cannot be expected to become tillers of the soil all at once ; 
but considerable progress has been made. Every year more 
and more of them are learning to help themselves, and it 
is reason able to hope that the younger generation will be- 
come entirely self-supporting. There are three tests which 
mark the advance of the Indian toward civilization—adop- 
tion of the dress of the white man, engaging in agriculture, 
education of the children. In all these respects there is 
evidence that the work of the State and the Church is being 
attended with good results. 

There are sixteen industrial schools in the Northwest, of 
which eight are under the control of the Presbyterian 
Church. Last winter five were filled to their full capacity, 
as determined by the Government school inspector. In ad- 
dition to simple instruction in the English branches, the 
girls are taught to sew, weave cloth and other useful 
household arts. The boys are taught gardening and han- 
dicrafts which will be of service on the farm. 

The Presbyterian Church has eleven missions and six or- 
dained missionaries, some of whom have a considerable 
proportion of Indian blood. They are assisted by twenty- 
one missionary agents, such as teachers, matrons of the in- 
dustrial schools, etc. There are eleven Sunday-schools, 
with 284 scholars, and in some places the Indian children 
attend the regular English Sunday-schonls. The Indian 
communicants number 196. At Bird Tail there is a full 
session of Indian elders. Prayer-meetings are held at 
mapy points, and it is affecting to hear the simple prayers 
addressed to the Great Spirit by some of the people in their 
native language. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has done much 
to help this work by their donations of clothing. Large 
bales aresent out every fall and distributed among the re- 
serve, so that nowit is a rare thing to see an Indian, except 
those whvu still live a nomadic life, wearing a blanket. The 
interest taken by the ladies has also had the effect of lead- 
ing many of them to give themselves personally to the 
work, so that they constitute a large proportion of the 
staff. The industrial schools, where boarders are taken, 
are, of course, much better under the control of women. 

The pioneer of this work was the Rev. Jas. Nisbet, who 
laid its foundation at Prince Albert, on the South Saskat- 
chewan, twenty five years ago. He died in 1874. The Rev. 
John McKay, Nisbet’s brother-in-law, and his interpreter 
at the outset, may be considered the Nestor of the mission. 
He was a native of Edmonton, and being one of themselves 
probably knew more of the Indian character, and how to 
deal with him, than any other man. His recent death wasa 
serious loss. One of the best friends the missionaries have 
is the old chief, Mistawasis, who, with his band, occupy a 
reserve forty miles north of Duck Lake, a name familiar in 
connection with the last rebellion. He is over eighty years 
of age, and bas been for upward of ten years a church 
member. Previous to his conversion he was a great war 
chief and hunter, and practiced polygamy. On his conver- 
sion he put away his second wife, and with his first wife was 

baptized. There is a population on his reserve of 168. The 
menand women come to church neatly clad and wholly 
free from the usual un :empt appearance of the Indian. 
They sing their hymns in Cree, led by an organ, the gift of 
a church in Toronto. Many of them have regular family 
worship. , 

Steps have been taken to establish a mission among the 
Indians of British Columbia, who number about 34,000. 
Something has been done for them in the past by other 
churches, but it is now proposed to deal with them as a 
regular branch of the work, and the first missionary has 
been sent. 

Contrary to the generally prevailing opinion, the Indian 
population of Canada is increasing in numbers, and it is 
evident that where they abandon their nomadic habits and 
adopt the white man’s manner of living they increase. 
Civilization does not decimate them, but has the contrary 
effect. 
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THE Mills Meetings are being conducted in San Francis 

co with such result that the city is stirred to its depths 
by a religious awakening greater than has been known in 
its history. At one service five thousand boys were pres- 
ent, and out of eight thousand persons attending the even 

ing service, August 21st, two thousand signed cards, 


.---The annual convention of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union of the United States, representing the 
Catholic societies of the country, met in Albany August 
16th. About 400 delegates were present. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are Boys’ Guilds, the Colored People, 
University Extension, and the Work of Organization. 


There will also be a pleasure trip to Lake George and 
Saratoga. 





....-The Interdenominational Bible Conference at Asbury 
Park, under the leadership of Dr. L. W. Munhall, closed 
August 16th. The last day's sessions were more largely 
attended than ever. There wasa Bible reading on the 
Cherubim, given by the Rev. Dr. D. M. Stearns, of Scran- 
ton, and an address on the Second Coming of Christ, by Dr. 
Nathaniel West, of Cincinnati. The Rev.W. E. N eedham, 


the sketch artist, gave an illustrated lecture on the Voy- 
age of Life. 


----Mr. Moody has been visiting Macclesfield, Middle- 
borough and Stockton-on-Lees, in cach place holding 
meetings that were crowded to overflowing and leaving an 
impression that will not soon be lost. There was some fear 
lest the elections should prove a disturbing influence, but 
they did not seem to have any deterring effect. He was 
accompanied by Mr. J. H. Burke, whose sweet singing 
did much to make the services effective. He also attended 
the convention of the Church of England, at Keswick, 
where the evangelistic meetings on two days were put 
under his guidance, with results that were felt by all to 
be most gratifying. 


.---The fourteenth biennial convention of the German 
Lutheran Conference has been in session since August 
10th at St. Matthew’s German Lutheran Church, New York 
City, and adjourned on the 20th. Ten sessions were held, 
and delegates were present from all the States in the Union. 
Reports of Negro missions in Louisiana, Illinois, Arkansas. 
Virginia and North Carolina were read, and several mis- 
sionaries gave oral reports of their work. The contribu- 
tions for this work during the year have been $30,000, the 
expenditures $28,000. The Michigan Synod was admitted 
to the Conference. The next session will meet at Mil- 
wankee, Wis., August 12th, 1894. j 


..-.The statistics of the Southern Presbyterians show 
13 synods ; 72 presbyteries, a gain of one; 2,572 churches. 
a gain of 119; 1,239 ministers, a gain of 53 ; 409 candidates, 
a gain of 38. The licentiates are 64 in number, as against 
64 last year, and there have been 92 churches organized, a 
gain of 11. The total number of communicants is 182,516, 
a gain of 8,541. The contributions also show a gain in every 
department except Sustentation, where there isa falling off 
of $10,500, and Colored Evangelization, next to the smallest 
on the list. Church Erection has gained apparently what 
Sustentation has lost. Evangelistic contributions have 
increased from $75,772 to $90 189, and Foreign Missions from 
$105,368 to $118,442. Pastors’ salaries have been increased 
by $59,000, and the total, $1,921,630, shows an advance of 
$104,295. 


.... The first session of the Catholic Summer School 
closed at New London, Conn., August 19th, with a recep- 
tion tendered to several well-known Catholic writers, who 
read short selections from their works. Among them were 
George Parsons Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mrs. 
E. J. Martin and Miss Katherine E. Conway. Letters of 
regret were read from Father Hewitt, of New York, Louise 
Imogen Guiney and others. Archbishop Corrigan made a 
brief address. Father McMahon announced that the 
school would be continued through the winter, that begin- 
ning in October lectures would be published in the read- 
ing circle review on Mental Philosophy, History, Evidence 
of Religion, and other subjects. The President of the 
school, the Rev. Father Sheedy, of Pennsylvania, announced 
that there would be another session next summer,the time 
and place of which would be afterward made known. 


...At the recent Presbyterian General Assembly in 
Montreal the report of the Committee on the State of 
Religion, presented by Dr. Mackay, gave an interesting 
alphabetical summary of the causes operating against 
Christian growth: A. Ambition, Adventism. B. Blaming 
the Church. C. Covetousness, Card-playing, Craze after 
novelties. D. Debt, Divisions, Dancing-parties, Dyspepsia 
of spirit. E. Erroneous views, Ego, or self. £. Frivolity, 
Formality, False doctrine. G. Gambling, Gossip, Gayety. 
H. Haste to be rich, Homes scarce, Horse-racing. I. In- 
temperan e, Immorality, Indifference, Inconsistencies of 
Christians. J. Jealousy. K. Knee-drill neglected. L. 
Light Literature, Lumber camp life, Lotteries, Love of 
gain. M. Mammonism. N. Neglect of family religion. 
O. Ordinances irregularly attended. P. Pleasure-seeking 
Political and Party corruption and strife, Poverty, Plym- 
outhism. Q. Quack evangelis’s. R. Rivalry. S. Sabbath 
desecration, Skepticism, Slander, Shebeens. T. Trinity of 
evil, Theater-going. U. Uncharitableness, Universalism. 
V. Vanity. W. Worldliness, Want of good women. X. 
Extravagance, Exodus of good people. Y. Young and old 
seek self. Z. Zeal for the glory of God—wanting. 


....The Christian Missionary Church in Belgium held 
its annual synod the latter part of July, in Lize-Seraing, 
on the Meuse. The session Masted three days. The first 
day was given especially to the ordination of two young 
pastors. Then followed reports on Sabbath Observance, 
Public Morality, Orphanage, Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
etc. There were twelve deputies from England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, France, Germany and Hollaad. The number 
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more than eighty halls, churches and centers of evangeliza- 
tion. In nearly all the congregations the members are, 
with few exceptions, converts from Roman Catholicism, 
the total numbering not far from 6,000. They are an earnest, 
self denying community and are doing their best, with 
inadequate resources, to speed evangelical truth. The 
pastors are mostly young men, tho a few older ones are 
left. Among the young men is a son of Merle d’ Aubigné, 
who beavs his father’s name, and is doing a good work. 
Among the older ones stillon the field are M. Poinsot, of 
Charleroi, and Baron Prisse, of Liege. The closing service 
of the synod was the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, at 
which Dr. Lundie, of Edinburgh, and M. Dardier, of 
Geneva. officiated. 


....In the death of Dr. N. Damalas, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Athens, the Church of Greece has lost 
one of its ablest representatives and scholars. His career 
and work is representative of the best theological tenden- 
cies in the Greek Church, and it is men like Damalas who 
are rapidly bringing this Church into the front of religious 
life and theological! science on the Continent. He was 
born fifty-one years ago on the island of Chios.and devoted 
himself to philozophical and theological studies. Six 
years he spent at German universities, at Munich, Erlan- 
gen, Halle and Berlin. On his return he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in Athens. Already as 
a student he published a philosophical work entitled 
“De Principiis.” His philogical ability he displayed in 
his edition of the works of the famous Hellenist Adaman- 
tios Korais. Damalas was a positive theologian, following 
chiefly the ideas and ideals of Delitzsch and Hofmann. 
His leading works are ‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment ;”’ ‘‘ Commentary on the Four Gospels ”’ (that on John 
is now in the press) ; ‘‘ The Relation between the Greek and 
the Anglican Churches.’’ He began a work on the Canoni- 
cal Rights of the Greek Church, but this was left incomplete. 
According to Athenian papers, Damalas w*s the greatest 
theologian of modern Greece, her best biblical scholar and 
a thorough philologian. He was a warm advocate of 
Western scientific methods, and as Rector Magnificus of 
the University of Athens tried to reorganize the Univer- 
sity according to the German system. 


...-The provisional program of the National Congre- 
gational Council, to be held in Minneapolis, October 
12th-18th, is out. On Wednesday, October 8th, besides the 
opening business, there will be the sermon by the Rev. C. 
M. Lamson, D.D., and the Report of the Committee on 
Ministerial Relief. On Thursday will come the Committees 
on the Relations, of the National Benevolent Societies to 
the Churches and to each other, on the Religious Needs of 
Army and Navy, a Congregational Manual for Missionary 
Churches, the Mormon Question, Systematic Benevolence, 
and the Memorial te John Robinson. The delegation to the 
International Council at London will also repdért. On 
Friday, committees will report on Improvement of Public 
Worship, Ministerial Sipply, Revision of Form of Ad- 
mission to the Church, Relations with Scandinavian 
Churches, Missionary Periodicals, Marriage and Divorce, 
Sunday Observance, Temperance and City Evangelization. 
Statements of the various societies will also be given, and 
there will be addresses on ‘‘ Christian Care of Prisoners.” 
Saturday will be given entirely to the reports of the Theo- 
logical Seminaries, there being no afternoon session. Sun- 
day evening there will be reports on Union with Free 
Baptists and other Denominations, and on Christian Unity. 
Monday, and Tuesday if necessary, will be given to comple- 
tion of business. Among the speakers will be Drs. F. A. 
Noble, James Brand, H. A. Stimson, W. H. Ward, Wash- 
ington Gladden, J. L. Seudder, Lyman Abbott, A. H. 
Quint, and Geo. P. Fisher. The Rev. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, England, and Thomas W. Harrison, of Hanby, will 
bring salutations from the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


....The session of the Grindelwald Conference for the 
last week in July, included the addresses of Mrs. Price 
Hughes and Sister Katherine, of the West London Missior, 
describing their work, methods and results; also a paper 
by the Rev. A. R. Buckland, a member of the committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, on ‘‘ Missionary Progress 
and Problems,” noting especially the great controversy 
with respect to the educational policy, and claiming that 
there was more unity on this point in the mission field than 
at home; that the essential thing was that all educational 
work should be also distinctively and thoroughly evangel- 
istic; he found that progress had been made in the increas- 
ing use of native speakers, the ministry of women of simple 
evangelists and artisans ; the great problems are those of 
thecomity of missions, against which Rome was the chief 
offender, and the question how to get people to realize 
their proportionate duty toward Christian missions. The 
subject of denominational education was also discussed, 
the opening address being made by the Rev. H. K. Moore, 
principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. He 
claimed that undenominational education had failed in 
Ireland, and warmly advocated the denominational system 
now established; trouble, he said, began when the State 
undertook to give secular education to all. The English 
conscience clause permits parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren from religious instruction .of which they do not ap- 
prove; in Ireland the conscience clause compels the teacher 
to exclude from religious instruction all who have not been 
expressly entered by their parents as belonging to the de- 
nomination whose tenets are to be taught. This aroused 
some discussion, in which Mr. Moore was supported by 
Mr. Buckland, who claimed that the substitution of Board 
schools for the deaominational schools would be a great 
mistake; that the education question must be regarded as 
Christian rather than political. 


' ,...About a year ago we referred to the work commenced 
among the Hungarians of Pittsburg by the Rev. John 
Kovacs, whe had come from Buda-Pesth to take pastoral 
charge of these peopie. He conducted worship for them in 
Grace Church and later in the chapel of the Third Presby- 


terian, where there was sometimes two hundred to partake 


of the communion. During the week he visited towns 
around Pittsburg, such as Homestead, McKeesport and 
the coke region, hunting up Hungarians of the Reformed 
faith and organizing them as best he could. The founda- 
tion was thus laid for a strong society, and a place of wor- 
ship of their own was needed. They contributed according 
to their means for the purpose of a lot, and the rest of the 
money required was raised by the Rev. John H. Prugh, of 
Grace Reformed Church, and officera of his congregation. 
The lot has been bought and the building commenced, and 
will be ready for use by the middle of September. Mr. 
Kovacs’s influence among the people has been of the best. 
He has fairly mastered English, understands American 
ideas, knows the issues which confront the laboring class. 
and is, consequently, their teacher in civil and social as well 
as in religious matters. He is a judicious man, and useful to 
the people as well as to the community in warning them 
against the dangers which beset them in radical agitation. 
With the growth of the work an assistant will be re- 
quired soon for Mr. Kovacs. The Methodists have a mis- 
sionary in the coke region, and the Catholics also have one. 
But the Methodists do not speak the Magyar or Hun- 
garian tongue, and the Catholic missionary is engaged 
principally among the Slavs. These are not ‘Hungarians, 
but of a very different race, tho often confounded with 
them. The Hungarians are a higher type of men, and as 
raw materials for citizens show that they are of a much 
higher grade. The Reformed (German) Church is the one 
to which the Hungarians are most nearly allied, as many 
of them have been raised in it, and it is the only one except 
the closely allied Lutheran that they know anything 
about. 
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4 of Home Missions of the M. E.Church. As that organization did not 
the contract was renewed with Mrs. Daggett. 


.. Amounts set apart for various religious bodies for Indian Education for each of the fiscal years 1886 to 1893 inclusive. 
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.... At the sessions of the Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence, the chief interest gathered around the discussion of 
the itinerancy, which was carried on in excellent spirit. 
Prof. J. S. Banks made an address in which he urged that 
no one opposed the idea of the itinerancy; that the pro- 
posed change was one merely of detail in order that the 
most possible might be got out of the ministers. The 
other side was presented calmly by the Rev. W. G. Hall, 
who warned the Conference to be very careful about touch- 
ing Wesley’s Deed Poll. Others claimed that the question 
shonld be decided, as it was demoralizing, to evade it, as 
had been done hitherto. The Rev.Jos. Posnett brought down 
the house by asserting that their agreement on this ques 
tion was ‘“‘as dead as Queen Anne.’”’ What the Church 
wanted was to utilize her unspent spiritual force in spirit- 
ual work. To modify the three years’ term would lead to 
disaster, would touch every Connexional fund, and intro- 
duce into their ranks a class known in American Metho- 
dism as “‘ policy men,’’ who were prepared to do anything 
to remain in a circuit. Hugh Price Hughes urged the full 
consideration of the question, which had gone too far to be 
‘stopped, and predicted that if the present extremely mod- 
erate proposals were not accepted, they might have to deal 
with some surprising methods of reform which would not 
have the safeguards offered in these. A temperance demon- 
stration was held, on one day, in which thirty Bands of 
Hope and more than 2,000 children formed the nucleus of a 


great procession. The moors on Home Missions said that 
the situation was critical. Methodism had been drained 
of its members both by the Church of England and the 
Salvation Army. They needed an addition of $25,000 to 
their annual income in order to be able to touch some 





most vital pee Later inthe work quite a breeze 
was raised by a protest by a number of laymen against 
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meddling with the question of iaenoner. Such changes 
as were absolutely necessary could be made, it was thought, 
on the present system. 

















Missions. 


THE REV. JOHN Morrison, B.D., of Calcutta, gives in 
The Church of Scotland Mission Record some interesting 
comments on the results of the religious census in India. 
He shows that whereas Hindus and Mohammedans still 
form the great bulk of the people, Christianity is dis- 
tinctly one of the religions of India; that out of 
Burma it ranks third in respect to numbers, outnumbe'- 
ing the Sikhs and Buddhists. Including Burma, however, 
the Buddhists take the precedence and the Christians 
rank fourth, the Hindus numbering 207,000,000, the 
Mohammedans 57,000,000, the Buddhists 8,500,000, the Chris- 
tians 2,250,000, and the Sikhs nearly 2,000,000. Referring to 
the great number of isolated remnants of various religions 
lumped together as aboriginals and estimating the number 
at 9,000,000 souls in all, he notices that Sir William Hunter 
has prophesied that within the next sixty years these 
aborigina's, if not Christianized, will all be absorbed either 
by Hinduism or Mohammedanism Looking more care- 
fully into the results he finds that there is, taking 
India through, one professing Christian for every 
126 persons. He calls particular attention to the 
fact that the better accuracy of this census makes 
the proportion of Christianity much more marked. 
Exclusive of newly annexed territory, the whole popu- 
lation of all religions has increased by 30,000,000 souls. 
The greater part of this has been in the native States, 
where it seems as tho not less than 6,000,000 people, over- 
looked by the enumerators of 1881, were discovered bv 
those of 1891. Making allowance for this,the proportionate 
increase of the Protestant Indian Christians is much more 
than the 22 per cent. that has been allowed them. Still 
another fact is to be noted. The old Syrian Christians 
on the southwest coast of India, and the Roman Catholic 
Shristians are not in the same degree progressive, and 
forming as they do the great bulk of the Christians of 
India they keep down the percentage of progress. Turning 
then to a comparison of the different provinces, he shows 
that in the province of Madras 370,000 persons have been 
added in the decade, giving a rate of increase much above 
the average. In the province of Bengal the increase has 
been over 74,000; in the Punjab, where the work is ex- 
tremely difficult, the increase is 21,000, and were the 
thousands of European troops stationed there deducted 
from the totals, the wonderful movement would be still 
more manifest. Conspicuous progress is also seen in 
Assam, where, under the care of the Welsh Mission. the 
Christifin community has grown from 7,000 to nearly 17,000 
during the decade. Thus a brief summarv shows that the 
decade has been a period of wonderful extension in the 
number of Christians throughout the Empire. 


...-Commander L. Barnes Lawrence, of the British 
Navy, has written a letter to the Rev. Dr. Griffith Jobn, 
speaking of the interest that he felt in the mission work in 
China as he had observed it. Of all the different points of 
interest shown to him, a Sunday afternoon service seems to 
have made the most impression upon him. He says: 


“The congregation, which I calculated at somethree hundred, 
was a pleasure to contemplate. The earnest attention paid to 
the preacher (yourself on the occasion I refer to), and the hearty 
way in which the responses and singing were carried out, was 
most impressive.” 


He then speaks of. the hospital as doing a wonderful work, 
and paysa cordial tribute to the value of the tracts sent out 
by thousands from the printing press. Referring to the 
anxieties connected with the uncertainties of the work,he 
says: 

* Uncharitable feelings arose concerning those who have eves 
but see not, and write of missionary work in China based entirely 
upon what they may have gleaned from unreliable and prejudiced 
sources, and who never take the trouble to make any research for 
themselves.” 


Two other points he touches upon as follows: 


“T feel most strongly, from an onlooker’s point of view, that the 
system of schooling you have adopted should be productive of 
good results; for, in the course of time, the seed sown thus early 
in life must, in the case of some, bear fruit. 

*“T could not avoid, when in Wuchang, contrasting the resi- 
dences of our missionaries and the huge—almost palatial—struc- 
tures of the Jesuit Mission. In Mr. Owen’s unpretentious little 
abode I experienced an understanding of what a Power it is that 
enables men to labor in this work, living in solitude, and, not 
unfrequently—as during the recent riots—leading an intensely 
anxious life.” 


These tributes to mission work in that Empire are very 
grateful, in view especially of the ill-considered remarks 
of men’ who, as he says, write without examination. 


....We quote the following from The Chrajvicle of the 
London Missionary Society : 


“There is evidently no little misconception in many quarters 
as to the qualifications required for missionary service among 
theheathen. It pains us greatly to be obliged to discourage 
many ardent applicants whose hearts are full of the sympathy 
which is the natural result of participation in the spirit of Uhrist, 
but who have no conception of what missionary work involves, 
and no special fitness for engaging in it. The statement of some 
general principles on which the Society has to act in its choice of 
workers may, perhaps, help some of our friends to answer ques- 
tions, and to advise aspirants to such service. 

**1. Those who would not be deemed suitable for continuous 
and responsible Christian work at home, tho they may be admir- 
able helpers in the Sunday-school, or ina home mission band, 
are much less likely to be suitable for mission work abroad. 

“2. The conditions under which Foreign Mission work is carried 
on make it almost impossible to have two gradesor classes of 
missionaries. Consequently it is not expedient in most fields to 


employ Europeans as assistant missionaries. It is still less de- 


sirable to lower the standard of missionary efficiency by sending 





out mén of inferior training. 
“3, It costs as much to send out to the field, and to maintain 
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while there, the most inefficient as the most thoroughly 
equipped. It is,therefore false economy to send out any but the 
best. 


“4, Half a dozen trained native workers can be maintained for 
the sum which it costs to provide for one European. On this 
ground, also, it is a mistaken and extravagant policy to send out 
untrained men.” 


....lt was an interesting occasion when Mrs. Agnes 
(Livingstone) Bruce attended the launch of a new steamer 
for the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers in Africa, and named her 
“Henry Henderson,” for the noble founder of the Central 
Africa Mission of the Established Church. Twice before 
had Mrs. Bruce performed the same ceremony, at the 
launch of the “‘ Pioneer” for her father’s first expedition, 
and of the ‘‘ Lake Nyassa.’”’ A large number of friends 
were present, including a number of persons prominent in 
African research, as well as some missionaries from Africa 
and India. The vessel is 76 feet long, by 1314 feet wide, and 
314 feet deep, with a draught of 16 inches to carry her 
through the shallow waters of the Shiré during the dry 
season. . 


...-The Synod of the English Presbyterian Church has 
authorized the Foreign Mission Committee to appoint a 
“‘ Self-Denial Week,” in accordance with the plan followed 
for many years by the Salvation Army, and more lately by 
the London Missionary Society. According to this, the last 
week in November is to be. set apart for that purpose, the 
money raised to be devoted to the work in China. 








Diblical Research. 


ONE of the most valuable discoveries at Zinjirliisa 
large and remarkably fine monolith of Esarhaddon, King 
of Assyria. It is about ten feet in hight, and is wrought 
in the same style as the stele of Samsi-Rimmon and Assur- 
nazir-aph, now in the British Museum. Its obverse pre- 
sents an arched panel framing the figure of the monarch, 
who is clad in his richest robes and wears a head-dress 
crown with a richly embroidered veil falling behind. In 
his right hand the king holds what appears to be a cup, 
and in his left hand the royal scepter. In the foreground, 
the figures of two other kings are seen, small in size, 
scarcely reaching as high as the knees of the conqueror; 
the first of these is that of a Negro, characterized by curly 
hair, thick lips, and a round head, wearing a crown orna- 
mented with the royal arzus serpent, but shackled as to 
the wrists and ankles with fetters, and identified by an 
inscription reading, “‘ Targti sar mat Muzur u Kusi”— 
“Tarqa, king of Egypt and Ethiopia’’; the second is that of 
a Syrian prince, clad in a long robe, bearded, and wearing 
a conical cap, whose name is not given in the inscription, 
but who, probably, is one of the ruling house of Sama’l. 
In this record Esarhaddon calls himself 


“The great king, the powerful king, the king of multitudes, 
King of Assyria, High Priest of Babylon, King of Sumir and 
Akkad, King of Kar-Dunias, king of kings of the Land of Egypt, 
Pathros, and Ethiopia.” 


And he gives the fullest account we have of his campaign 
for the conquest of Egypt, ending with the submission of 
the biblical ‘firhakah : 


“Targfi, King of Egypt and Ethiopia, from the city of Iskhupri 
as far as his city of Memphis, a journey of fifteen days I fol- 
lowed. His numerous fighting menI slew, and him with the 
blows of my lance five times in a deadly manner I smote. Mem- 
phis, hisroyal city, in half a day I captured.” 


A fragment (W. A. L., ITI., 3, 4,5,) had already described 
the route of march from Aphek on the borders of Samaria 
as far as the city of Raphikh, which was near the River of 
Egypt; and now this Zinjirii-stone continues the route 
through Iskhupri to Memphis. The war had been occa- 
sioned by the intrigues of the Egyptian king with Ba’al, 
King of Tyre. This monolith was erected at Zinjirli 
(Sama’l), probably in order to quell the districts of 
Cilicia and Taurus, which he had visited personally, into 
permanent submission—inasmuch as he concludes his in- 
scription with these words : 

“ T caused [these things] to be written, and for the inspection of 
the host of my foes I erected this stone.” 


-...-The data given in Hippolytus’s newly discovered 
Daniel Commentary for determining the year of the birth 
of Christ have in recent months been considered in a num- 
ber of periodicals. Probably the best discussion is that of 
G. Salmon, in Hermathena, 1892, p. 151-190, who places the 
Daniel Commentary at the close of Hippolytus’s literary 
career. Professor Bonwetsch, of Gittingen, in Luthardt’s 
Theol. Litteraturblatt, h. a. 22, gives some further data, 
hitherto negected, from Hippolytus, taken from his expla- 


nation of the Apocalypse, 20: 1-3, which we translate as 
follows : 


The explanation given by our holy Father Hippolytus, Bishop 
of Rome aad Martyr, of the inexpressible Revelation of John the 
Theologian, which narrates of the End. Thus is it written in the 
Apocalypse of John the Theologian : “I saw an angel coming down 
out of Heaven, having the key of the abyss and a great chain in his 
hand. And he laid it on the dragon, the old serpent, which is the 
Devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand years, and cast 
him into the abyss and shut it and sealed it over him, that he 
should deceive the uations no more, until the thousand years 
should be finished ; after that he must be loosed for a little time.” 
We study on the interpretation of what ishere said. The Evan- 
gelist says that the binding of Satan took place from the 5533d 
year from the descent of the Lordinto’ Hades to the 6588d year: 
when the thousand years will be completed and Satan will be 
loosed, according to the righteous judgment of God, to deceive the 
world to the time appointed for him, which is three and a half 
years, and then will be the end. From Adam to Noah and to the 
Deluge, I mean, are 2,242 years; and from Noah to Abraham 
1,170 [which agrees with the Liber generat. 1145+ 25]; and from 
Abraham to Moses 444 years; but from Moses to David 599 years, 
and from David to Christ 1045 years. In the 42d year of the 
Emperor Augustus, in the month of December, on the 25th of the 
month, on the sixth day [i.¢., Friday, in agreement with the 
Chirograph], in the seventh hour our Lord Jesus Christ was 
born in the-flesh from the holy Mother of God and eternal Virgin 
Mary [the latter is @ later addition]. From the beginning of the 


. cuit of the sun, 26, but of the moon 14 {i.e.the year 1042, which is 


doubtless the date of the manuscript used bythe Slavic trans- 
lator]. 


...-On the problem of the New Testament short hand 
Dr. ‘P. Mitzschke publishes an article in the Schweizer 
Stenograph, in which he maintains that doubtlessly in 
the days of Christ the Romans had a system of shorthand, 
both for reporting public addresses, as also for private use, 
there are no evidences to show that the Greeks were in 
possession of such a system; at any rate it cannot be proved 
satisfactorily. He denies that the Hebrews or kindred 
peoples had anything of this kind (cf. Archiv flir Steno- 
graphie No, 466-467, 1887, Gab est eine hebrilische Kwrz- 
schrift?). Since Christ, according to the investigations of 
Franz Delitzsch, used only the East Aramaic, his addresses 
could not have been taken down in shorthand, as this lan- 
guage was closely akin to the Hebrew. Under the most 
favorable conditions, the present form of Christ’s addresses 
is a faithful Greek translation of the Aramaic original 
written with the customary abbreviations. 


....A special discussion of the crux in Rom. 3: 31, by 
K. W. Feyerabend, is found in the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, h. a. No. 5, pp. 409-402. After reaching the conclu- 
sion that vduoc is here used of the Law in the specific 
sense, notwithstanding the absence of the article; the au- 
thor gives the line of the Apostle’s thought as follows: 
“The Apostle is conscious of the fact that he does not make the 
Law of none effect, but rather inthe correct sense of the word 
establishes the Law, because he has freed it of the false purposes 
assigned to it by human misinterpretation, namely, that of being 
a medium salutis, and by preaching the true plan of salvation has 
given the Law that purpose and work which God himself in the 
economy of salvation had originally determined it should have.” 
This interpretation harmonizes excellently with what 
precedes and follows. 


....R. Leuzinger, with the co-operation of the excellent 
authority, Prof. Dr. K. Furrer, of Ziirich, has pub- 
lished a new Biblisch-topographische Karte von Palastina 
(Bern, 1892. Schmid, Franke & Co. 1.60 mk.). It util- 
izes in full all the later measurements of the English Sur- 
veys, and is prepared with special reference to the age of 
Christ. The scale is 1:500,000, and the size is 50.5x40 em. 
In details of various kinds it is rich, and the map is a good 
companion to that of Fischer and Guthe, published two 
years ago. 








The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4TH. 
PHILIP PREACHING AT SAMARIA.—Acts 8: 5-28. 








NoreEs.—‘t Philip.”’—Not the Apostle but the deacon, 
“To Samaria.”—This was the first real effort to 
reach any but Jews. ‘© Proclaimed the Christ.””-—That 
Jesus was the Christ waited for. ** Sorcery.’”’—By re- 
peating secret names, and by magic forms, pretended to 
accomplish great deeds. ‘* This man is that power of 
God which is called Great.”—This follows the Revised 
Version. It implies that they had a sort of Gnosticidea of 
impersonations of the attributes of God in men, so that 
one was his Greatness, as another was his Word. * Te 
had amazed them.’’—Possibly he had some arts of ventrilo- 
quism or legerdemain. “ The name of Jesus Christ.” 
—The “name” is emphasized as that by which he did 
miracles. “Sent unto them Peter and John.’’—As 
the two leading Apostles, to see that they were correctly 
taught. ** Might receive the Holy Ghost.”—The same 
power of miracles and tongues which Philip had, and 
which seems to have been imparted with special laying on 
of hands.———“' The gall of bitterness.’’—The heart is not 
simple and pure, but full of the poison of sin, of bitter gall. 
——‘‘ The bond of iniquity.”’—The same as the gall of 
bitterness ; bound captive by sin. 

Instruction.—This first preaching on purpose to any but 
Jews was not by one of the Apostles, but by a mere deacon, 
set to attend to the temporalities of the Church. So it 
was with Stephen, and later Paul became equal with any 
Apostle. We must not wait for the spiritual authorities 
before we try todo good. We are all ordained enough to 
go and do all the good we can. 

Miracles had a very sudden, startling power; but the 
conversion that rested on a miracle was not very deep. It 
might reach the head, but not the heart. 

The joy of these converts was of a mixedsort. They re- 
joiced at the miracles, at their friends who were healed; 
but they also,many of them, rejoiced to know that the 
Messiah had come, and would save them. But their under- 
standing was probably very indistinct. 

Sorcery is the old name for what we call Spiritualism, 
Voudouism or Astrology. It is all deception and fraud, 
which often deceives those who practice it. All faith in 
signs, as of seeing the moon over the right shoulder, or fear 
of the number thirteen, is akin to sorcery. It is all false 
and its influence evil. It goes in the face of God’s natural or 
spiritual laws. 

These disciples received certain miraculous powers of the 
Holy Ghost when the Apostles’ hands ha _ been laid on 
them. We do not understand much about it, but the 
higher and better gifts of the Holy Spirit had already been 
received by those who had truly believed. It is not half so 
important to be able to do certain great and wonderful 
things as it is to have love of Godin the heart and spirit- 
ual graces. . 

From Simon’s name we havethe word simony. It means 
the attempting to buy or sell positions in the Church; any 
sort of spiritual preferment. It is applied now to offices, 
such as priest or minister, or to the sale of indulgences: 
But the real sin is committed by any who join a church for 
other than spiritual reasons. If a man joins achurch to 
get into good society, or a- doctor connects himself with a 
church to get practice, that is simony. If a man gets 





























world.there have been completed 6,550 years, on the 10 Indict, cir- 


folks trust him in business, or if he supports the church 
liberally to help himself socially or financially, that is si- 
mony. Itis not a rare sin. 

If a man loves money himself, he is apt to think that 
everybody.else loves money and will do anything for 
money. He will say: ‘Every man has his price.” If a 
man isa true Christian he cannot be bought to do wrong. 
The love of money is the root of all evil. We have had 
an illustration in the case of Ananias, who sinned through 
money. Here is Simon, who wanted to invest money in 
spiritual things so that he might sell it again. 
‘*Salvation’s free for you and me.’’ Peter said: “Thou 
hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money.” You 
cannot buy salvation, but you can have it as a free gift. 
God and Heaven ‘‘ may be had for the asking.” 

Simon wanted the Apostles to pray forhim. That was 
well, but he would have done better to pray for himself. 
He probably never was really converted. It is very hard to 
change radically the character of one whose life has been 
devoted to wickedness, who has got his living by deception 
and sin. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEARD, D. D., Plainville, accepts callto Hackensack, N. J. 
BROWN, W. C., De Ruyter, N. Y., resigns. 

COOT, J., ord. Aug. 4th, Durhamville, N. Y. 

CRAMBLET, 8S. M., Muskegon, accepts call to Goshen, Mich. 
CONRAD, D. H., will be recognized Sept. Ist, Salem, Ind. 


bay. H. Z., Grand Island, Neb., accepts call to North Platte, 
Neb. 


ESTEN, R. B., Westfield, Mass., resigns. 

FROST, S.T., Ashland, Mass., resigns. 

FUSEN, J. H., ord. recently, Fairbanks, Ind. 

GARDINER, E. 8., Franklin, Ind., called to El Paso, Tex. 
eS aAnes, R., Sloanville, accepts call to Fort Edwards, 





NEAL, Wo. J., ord. Aug. 4th, Stanford, Ind. 

PIERCE, R. F. Y., Mt. Holly, N. J., called to Rockford, Il). 
SCOTT, RoBert, Monmouth Ridge, accepts call to Leeds, Me. 
eat ane A.B., will be recognized Sept. lst, First ch., Cleveland, 


wae. A. M., New Milford, Penn., accepts call to Hermitage, 
WHIPPLE, A. B., Williamstown, Mass., resigns. 

WOOD, W. R., Ottawa, Kan., called to Chicago, Ill. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARBER, Amzt D., Lucas, O., resigns. 


BEACH, Eaumer J., Lyndon, called to Chester, Vt. 
BENTE, Curis. H., Pierce City, accepts call to Memorial ch., St. 


uis, Mo. 
BRUNT AIA, LOREN W.,Steilacoom,Wash., accepts call to Ash- 
ton, la. . 
BUGBEE, Rouia G., Thomaston; Conn., accepts call to Wells 
River, Vt. 


CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, Two Rivers, Wis., resigns. 

CHILDS, Epwirs P., Anita, Ia., resigns. 

CLEVELAND, SAmvusL, Reinbeck, Ia., resigns. 

— ANDREW K., San Francisco, accepts call to Napa, 
Jal. 

CURTIS, Guupert A., is not called to Warner, N. H. 

DAY, Ernest E., Sauk Rapids and Cable, Minn., resigns. 

DEWHURST, F. E., will be inst. Sept. Ist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DIXON, Junian H., Toulon, IIl., called to Lewis, Ill. 


DUNN, CHARLES W., declines call to North Topeka, Kan., and 
accepts one to the theological department of Fisk Universit ys 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ELLMS, Lous, Columbia, S. D., accepts call to Halifax, Mass. 
GARFIELD, Frank L., Yale Sem., accepts call to Feeding Hills, 


Mass. 

GOLDSMITH, CHaRk.LEs F., Boscawen, N. H., resigns. 

eS cael E., Warner, accepts call to Second ch., Conway, 
HARRIS, Wa.po B., Chesterfield, Ill., resigns. 


JOHNS, READING B., Jackson, Miss., accepts call to be evangel- 
ist for the A. M. A. 


KLUCKHOL”, E. F., ord. recently at Grand View, Ia. 


LATHAM, Ernest R., Hartford Sem., accepts callto Fairport 
Harbor and Richmond, O. 


MALCOLM, Joun W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to First ch., 
Cleveland, O. 
MILLER, Jacos G., Nora Springs, Ia., resigns. 
MOBBAS, EDWARD, inst. recently at Cambria and Randolph, 
Ss. 


ae Frep. W., Jeffersonville, Vt., accepts call to Leadviile, 
‘ol. 


REIKOW, F. A. PAUL, ordained recently at Detroit, Mich. 

RICHIE, Davin H., New Haven, Conn., called to Osseo, Wis. 

ROBINSON, JaMEs M., Detroit, Mich., accepts appointment of 
the A. M. A. to the Normal School, Greenwood, 8. C. 

ROWE, James, Victor, Ia., resigns. 

SHEAR, CHARLES B., Plain, O., resigns. 

STEMEN, Joun A., will be inst. Sept. Ist, Como Ave. ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

STONE, Ira D., Cellege Springs, Ia., resigns. 

TAYLOR, GrRaABAM, Fourth ch., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

TURNER, HERBERT B., Washington, Conn., resigns. 

VATER, WIL.IaM, South Wardsboro, Vt., resigns. 


VINCENT, Toomas H., East Orleans, accepts call to Southamp- 
ton, " 


WHEELER, WarkEN E., Richfield, O., accepts appointment of 
A. M. A., to be Principal and Pastor of Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy, Tenn. 

WILLCOX, CHARLES H., Lowell, Mass., becomes Greek master 
and assistant preacher at Lawrenceville School, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEECHER, Joun E., Manlius, goes to East Onondaga, N. Y. 

BELL, L.C., Lanaconing, Md., resigns. 

BIRCHBY, H. G., Smithfield, N. Y., accepts call to Hope Re- 
formed ch., Holland, Mich. 

COWAN, P. D., will be inst. Sept. lst, Canastota, N. Y. 

DOUGLAS, SAMUEL W., West Middlesex, called to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Penn. 

san ~ “anata EpwWARD §., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Topeka, 

an. 


HICKMAN, G. M., Wilmington, Del., called to Tacoma, Wash. 
—. Ruevs, Blackburn Univ., accepts call to Bardolph, 


PARKS, Tuomas F., Portsmouth, accepts call to Tower Hill, lll 
SMITH, J. C., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
McLAUGHLIN, D. N., Sandford, N.C., called to Chester, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


COWAN. J. P., Unit. Pres., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 
a eae S. L., Ref. Ger., accepts call to Pleasantville, 
enn. 
STILLWELL, J. L., Ref. Dutch, Bloomingburg, called to Kiska- 
tom, N. Y. 





himself elected superintendent or deaeon so as to make 


WAKELY, S., Free Bapt., Rangeley, Me., resigns. 
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we have accounts as gay and charming as 


Surat 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volumes received. The énter- 
ests of our readers wil guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


“A SMALL BUT IDEAL UNIVER- 
SITY TOWN.”* 


WE believe it was Froude, or perhaps it 
was Stanley, we cannot identify the quo- 
tation, who said this of St. Andrew’s. 
We quote it as the keynote of the delight- 
ful volume named below. There have 
been times in its history when St. An- 
drew’s was anything but an ideal place tu 
live in, almost wild enough to justify Pro- 
fessor Aytoun’s poetic exaggeration that 
‘hell was quiet and friendly compared 
with it.” It has now a sweet, solemn 
beauty of its own, which Carlyle must 
have had before him when he said to the 
author of this volume : 

“Grand place, St. Andrew’s. You have 
there the essence of Scotland, in good and 
clean condition.” 

These two notes from the little ideal 
Scotch university town and its life give 
their charm to the memoirs, which the 
author of ‘“ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson” has begun to publish. When an 
author has so good a book as he has to fall 
back on for a title, we cannot blame him 
for using it instead of his own proper 
name. It is no more than the prelates do 
who wrap themselves in the magnificent 
obscurity of John Cantuar, Edward Ebor, 
or P. Roffen. Still Dr. Boyd has a good 
name of his own, and so well known to a 
good many people that for the sake of 
what they know of him they will swoop 
down on these St. Andrew’s recollections, 
and prepare to enjoy them with a mind 
at ease, unchecked and unawed by titles 
or dignities. 

It is more than twenty-five years ago 
that Dr. Boyd walked up to the front door 
of the old kirk at St. Andrew’s, and, ac- 
cording to the fine Scotch way, was 
greeted asthe minister of the parish by 
the people pouring out of the open door, 
with the church keys and their hearts in 
their hands to offer him. 

There was already a brilliant group of 
men in the University, and one which 
was destined for the next twenty years 


and more to gain rather than otherwise 


in its personal composition. Natural 
situation has done much for St. Andrew’s, 
but what it would be without ifs history, 
its university and its golf links, it is hard 
to say. They together drew together there 
twenty-five years ago one of the most de- 
lightful social circles in the world, and 
for the annalist of what went on in and 
around this social circle, we cannot 
imagine a writer with happier qualifica- 
tions than Dr. A. H. K. Boyd. 

The volume before us is the first of two. 
It is miscellaneous and desultory, as a 
diary, or a book rewritten from a diary, 
will naturally be. The charm of the book 
is the charm of the personal life which 
animates and diversifies it, from the stur- 
dy Covenanter who would raise Scotland 
egainst the Papistical innovation of choirs 
and organs, or the fox-hunting squire who 
died counting the bones (of his own) he 
had broken in following the hounds, to 
Sergeant Ballantine or Dean Stanley. The 
company regularly assembled in the 
memoirs is a brilliant one. The unpreten- 
tious apartments of the Golf Ciub at St. 
Andrew’s, when Tullock, Shairp, Principal 
Forbes, Professor Flint and Professor 
Baynes were sure to be there, must have 
had charms which few clubhouses out of 
London could rival. To St. Andrew’s came 
with litcle intermission a stream of Brit- 
ish celebrities, many of them to get friend- 
ly welcome from the minister of St. 
Mary’s Kirk, and all of them to add the 
brightness of their presence to the com- 
pany at the Club, which in its way divides 
the honors in these memoirs with the 
Church asasocialcenter. | 

The petted child on whom the author 
shines in these pages, as fortune did always 
in his life, is Dean Stanley, of whom and 
his visits to Scotland and St. Andrew’s 

* TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREW'S, SEP. 
TEMBER, 1365, TO SEPTEMBER, 180), By the Author 
of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” In two vol- 


umes, Longmans, Green & Co.,. London and New 
York. $3.00. 
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his uwn gleeful presence. With him come 
Bishop Wilberforce, Archbishop Tait, 
Charles Kingsley, Froude the historian, 
Doctor Liddon, Mrs. Oliphant, once at 
least Carlyle, and even that rather coarse 
visitor, Anthony Trollope, to be written 
down as the one exceptional man who 
ventured in Scotland to vilipend Sir 
Walter, and wherever he went in polite 
society to spice his conversation with pro- 
fanity. Of Scotia’s best the procession is 
unending, none among them better, of 
course, than Guthrie, Blackwood, Long- 
man,Chambers,Caird, McGregor, and Nor- 
man Macleod, whose brilliant eloquence 
fulmined in those days over the land but 
not always in notes to suit the steady- 
going Kirk people. One example is too 
comical to be omitted. Macleod assailed, 
before the Glasgow Presbytery, the bind- 
ing authority of the Fourth Command- 
ment, and endeavored to defend the Lord's 
Day on the ground of its usefulness, etc. 
In his eager rhetoric he seemed to make 
the other commandments as cheap as the 
fourth. “All this was past the endurance 
of the decent Kirk folk ; one of them wit- 
tily replied that ‘‘the best answer to 
Norman’s speech would be to go to his 
house and fetch away his silver spoons.” 
The St. Andrew’s students hit him off 
with a clever poem in the Comet, begin- 
ning 

* Have you heard of valiant Norman, 

Norman of the ample vest ; 
How he fought the Ten Commandments 
In the Synod of the West ?” 
But as Dr. Boyd quotes Mrs. Principal 
Tulloch as saying ‘‘ the great thing in this 
life is to get things over”; and in turn 
Norman Macleod got over this switch from 
the tail of the St. Andrew’s Comet, as the 
University newspaper was called, and 
sbines on in these pages grand as ever. 

There is mavy a good story in the vol- 
ume, none perhaps better than this: At a 
handsome dinner given to the Presbytery, 
Mr. James Hope, son of Lord President 
Hope, being in the chair, had to propose a 
toast and make a speech. ‘I feel,” said 
the good man, ‘‘ that for a plain country 
squire like myself to address a dignified 
body like the Presbytery of St. Andrews, 
including in its number various learned 
professors, is indeed to cast pearls before 
swine.” The swine cheered, remarks 
Dr.Boyd, as if they would never stop ; and 
whether the squire went blind into the 
joke or with malicious intention is what 
no one will ever know. 

The memoirs are filled, too, with de- 
lightful sketches of Scotch preachers at 
their best—of Caird, who has never been 
drawn better than here; of MacGregor, 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh; Guthrie; 
Chalmers; McMurtie, of Edinburgh, 
whom Shairp used to call the best preacher 
he ever heard. Of MacGregor this story 
is told: 

“Ata gathering of 3,000 people at Aber- 
deen I saw and heard MacGregor cause wild 
enthusiasm by simple means. ‘There was 
a day,’ he said, ‘on which an ancestor of 
mine was sentenced to be hanged.’ Loud 
applause greeted this statement. The 
orator went on: ‘I have no doubt it was 
for stealing.’ Considering the way in 
which the MacGregors of old got their liv- 
ing, the suggestion was a very probable 
one. It was received with thunderous 
cheering. Then:‘But ashe was a distin- 
guished thief. he was allowed to select the 
tree on which he was to be executed ; and, 
with great presence of mind, he selected a 
gooseberry bush. It was at once objected 
that it was not big enough. But he said, 
with dignity: “Let it grow! I'm in no 
hurry.” ’ The multitude appeared frantic 
with delight; and then MacGregor went on 
to moralize. Still there is danger in such 
family incidents being made public. To 


have jan; ancestor hanged about five or- 


six centuries back is respectable. But it 
Must not be too near. Curious ideas get 
abroad. Two days after I received a letter 
from a dear friend of the orator’s and mine, 
asking: ‘What is this I hear about Mac- 
Gregor’s grandfather being hanged ?’” 
MacGregor was lately Moderator of the 
Kirk, but apparently did not think much 
of ehurch courts; for he once said to 
Shairp: ‘‘ I go into the Presbytery a hum- 
ble Christian man, and I come out an in- 
carnate devil.” This is the same Mac- 
Gregor as to whom Dean Stanley once 
said: “Yes, he is a greatorator. You 











can no more judge what he is in a pulpit 
from seeing him waddling about West- 
minster Abbey than you can judge of St. 
Paul from his Epistles !” 

Dr. Boyd sometimes hunts his own ani- 
mosities in these pages to the entertain- 
ment of his readers, no doubt; but were 
he a younger map, not with entire safety 
to himself. There is something of Agri- 
cola’s quality nimius verborum, in his book 
combined with rather more of the good- 
natured importance of the clerical social 
favorite whose qualities both the good and 
the bad he inherits. He has no greater 
love of basking in the beamy presence of 
brilliant men and women than all his class 
are expected to have, and must have to 
make their work really entertaining. He 
never takes on himself the greatest tasks, 
but he is interested in those who do ; and, 
with all bis social feeling and intellectual 
hospitality, he is Scotchman enough to 
have critical opinions and possibly some 
thorns, more or less concealed. We sus- 
pect that with all his high praises of 
Shairp there was some rub between them. 
We hear a note of it in the plump asser- 
tion that Shairp made a failure as Princi- 
pal, and the stories he tells to back up the 
assertion strengthen the inapression. 

With all his good-nature he did not 
escape with a whole skin of his own. In 
one point he encountered Scotch preju- 
dice where it was strongest and sharpest, 
and, to say the least, got as good as he 
gave. He took his place among the St. 
Andrew’s Moderates and accepted the 
name for his guidance in all matters but the 
enrichment of the Church service. On 
this point, come what might, he took his 
stand for organs and choirs and for some 
uniformity of posture in worship with a 
squinting toward written prayers and 
collects in the service. 

He was bold enough to print himself 
out on these points in Blackwood, and for 
his pains was promptly rewarded by a let- 
ter from some good, but unknown woman, 
from which we cull this passage: 

“You are a Liar, a Blasphemer and a 
Perjurer. You lie,in stating that ‘litur- 
gical prayer was the way of the Kirk in her 
best days, and that Knox never dreamt of 
a Church without a Prayer Book’; you are 
a blasphemer, in your utter ignoring of 
God the Holy Spirit as a spirit of grace 
and supplication, who alone can help our 
infirmities, and teach us how to pray; and 
in speaking of the people as ‘ helplessly in 
the hands of the officiating minister for 
their prayers.’ And you are a perjurer, 
because, as you well know, you have broken 
your solemn Ordiuation Vows.”’ 

The anti-Papal League through its sec- 
retary attacked him in a letter which bore 
the ominous heading, ‘‘ Dr. Boyd of St. 
Andrew's defying the Almighty with a 
Box of Whistles,” and followed it up with 
a correspondence which in the year 1878 
was probably impossible in any other 
country than Scotland. We quote for those 
curious in such things one passage, and 
with this quotation end our notice of the 
book : 

“The gravity of your position is en- 
hanced by the fact that, in a periodical 
called The Choir, there has just appeared a 
paragraph on the progress of the organ 
movement in Scotland, in which you are 
represented as ‘ preaching a crusade against 
the mischievous doctrine of the holiness of 

ugliness,’ which means the absence of 
organs and instrumental music from Pres- 
byterian churches—a course uf procedure 
which all true Presbyterians must regard 
as an attempt to demoralize them ; a line 
of procedure which the late Dean Goode, 
of Ripon, has so clearly proved was one of 
the ways the Jesuits proceeded in the 
reign of Charles I to undermine Protes- 
tantism. If I do not receive an answer from 
you to my letter of the 4th curt. by Tues- 
day, the 14th curt., I shall get a very large 
edition of this correspondence printed, and 
shail distribute it broadcast over Scotland.” 


2 
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A NATURAL THEOLOGY* 


So many attempts uf the same general 
purpose as that of this book have been 
made by men of strong religious feeling 
but of inadequate equipment, both in tem- 
per and in scholarship, that an addition to 
their number comes with no presumption 
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inits favor. The reader, however, who bas 
the patience to follow Mr. Johnson fer a 
few pages will be convinced that his work 
is free from the common defects of preju- 
dice and bigotry, and, as the argument de- 
velops, evidences of conscientious study 
and comprehensive grasp of the subject are 
multiplied. There is an agreeable absence 
of the controversial tone, as well as a con- 
spicuous effort to state fairly the views of 
opponents, that disarms hostility while it 
arouses interest; por isa considerable con- 
structive skill lacking in the statement of 
the author’s own position. His style is 
plain and clear, occasionally diffuse, but 
perhaps not too much so for the audience 
he addresses; and his earnestress is so 
sincere that it tends to carry conviction 
with it. 

Reality, Mr. Johnson declares, is the 
agreement of thought with what is exter- 
nal, and external things are groups of 
events that attest their reality by definite- 
ness and persistence, being real when they 
fulfill all the promises they make to us. 
We may test our conception of spirit, 
therefore, by comparing the promises of 
this concept with their fulfillment. The 
common beliefs of mankind rest upon four 
propositions, stated by the individual as fol- 
lows: 1. I exist. 2. There evists in time 
and space a world external to myself. 3. I 
can produce changes in myself and in that 
external world. 4. Changes take place in 
me and in that world, of which I am not 
the author. Kant’s philosophy, in spite of 
his protests, ended in “despairing skeptic 
ism,” and neither Fichte nor Hegel were 
able, by subjective analysis. to get beyond 
negative results. On the other hand, the 
reality that is found in the things of the 
external world tends to suggest a mechan- 
ical interpretation of the universe. The 
persistence of force, which Herbert Spencer 
requires as the sole ultimate truth, is in- 
congruous with the belief that mental 
cansation isa reality, a belief which com- 
mon sense refuses to relinquish. Nor is 
the difficulty removed, Mr. Johnson con 
tends, by maintaining that it is one and the 
same ultimate reality which is manifested 
to us subjectively and objectively. It is 
impossible to restrict the idea of reality 
either to the subjective or to the objective 
interpretation. 

Mr. Johnson’s solution is a practical one. 
The necessity of living the affirmation of a 
proposition shows that this proposition ex- 
presses a reality. Admitting that we are 
not able to harmonize mental causation 
with the conclusions of science, this very 
lack of harmony is perhaps an argument in 
favor of our approximation to reality ; for 
when we examine the atomic theory, for 
instance, it presents in the ultimate analy- 
sis irreconcilable contradictions. To the 
objection that this is merely to set up ag- 
nosticism, Mr. Johnson replies that the 
fact that a belief does not represent abso- 
lute and final truth does not prove to be an 
illusion. As a matter of fact every indi- 
vidual has immediate knowledge of one 
thing in itself—viz., himself; which he 
knows as the unity of being, as intelligence, 
and as cause. This, according to Mr. John- 
son, involves no surrender to idealism, for 
it is the ego as related to its body, to the 
external world, to other beings, that is 
known. From the knowledge of one finite 
reality, man, we climb by the analogy of 
these relations to a true tho limited knowl- 
edge of God. 

In short, Mr. Johnson concludes that the 
universe is the manifestation of a Being 
“every part of which bears somewhat the 
same relations to this Being that the vari- 
ous members of a human bofy bear to the 
ego that they serve and represent.’’ 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

That changed through all and yet in all the 

same, 

Great on the earth asin the ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life,cxtends through all ex- 

tent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
Matter is real, but its materiality is not 
the most essential part of its reality. The 
universe may be treated in some relations 
as a vast machine, but it is at the same 
time a living organism, every atom of 
which has a spiritual nature. The author 
frankly accepts Professor Clifford’s posi- 
tion, that in every motion of matter there 
is some fact that corresponds to the mental 
fact in ourselves. With much ingenuity 
he argues that mind and matter shade into 
each other; that it is impossible to draw 
the line between conscious and unconscious 
action; that the concept force reduces to 
the concept mind. The human ego is a 
unit, but it compreheods untold numbers 








of cells, each witha consciousness of some 
sort of its own—an insoluble mystery, but 




















fact; and as the human 


an 
organism is a hierarchy of beings, so is it 
with the This may be denounced 


as pantheism; but in reply to this Mr. 
Johnson points out that as there is inde- 
pendent action in the lives of the diverse 
beings united in the human organism, so 
there is the same independence in the lives 
of the human elements of the universe. By 
this analogy also transcendency and imma- 
nency are reconciled. 3 

The argument here, as well as that upon 
evolution and creation, deserves a more ex- 
tended study than we can give it. Mr. 
Johnson does not find it necessary to hold 
that creation is ex nihilo, nor that the su- 
preme intelligence determines the details of 
the action of those “‘ whose lesser intelli- 
gence has been given them for that very pur- 
pose.” As to Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconscious,” he urges that its strength 
is owing to the fact that it is the philosophy 
of the Intelligent. We must dismiss these 
points and the chapter on Optimism with- 
out farther analysis. The concluding 
portion of the work is devoted to an ex- 
planation and defense of the revelation 
accepted by Christendom. There is much 
that will be found suggestive and helpful 
here, but the treatment is not distinguished 
by the same originality as the preceding 
argument. Upon the whole we are of the 
opinion that the publication of this book 
will mark something of an epoch in the 
development of natural theology. It may 
be especially commended to those whose 
faith has been disturbed by the supposed en- 
croachments of sci upon the domain of 
religion. Under Mr. Johnson’s analysis the 
fundamental principles upon which our in- 
terpretation of Nature proceeds are shown 
to be at least no more absolute than those 
upon which faith rests—if, indeed, they are 
not the same. 
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WE publish below the letters received 
from four of the five Foreign Governments 
represented at the first Inauguration of 
General Washington as President of the 
United States, ard who therefore received 
official copies of the memorial volume issued 
by the committee in charge of the celebra- 
tion; 


(LONDON,)]) FoREIGN OFFICE, June 30th, 1892. 


Sir:—[I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 20th instant, sendiug 
a vellum bound copy of the “ History of the 
Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of 
George Washington” for presentation to Her 
Majesty’s Government by instruction of the 
Department of State, and at the request of the 
Publication Committee and editor,and I have 
to request that you will convey the thanks of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the handsome 
and interesting work. 

I have laid your note before the Queen, my 
Sovereign, who has been graciously pleased to 
command that the volume be placed in the Roy- 
al Library at Windsor Castle. 

° SALISBURY, 
The Hon. Rosert T. LINCOLN, Minister of the 
United States of America. 


Translation. 


ParRIs, July 25th, 1892. 

Mr. Minister:—You were kind enough to 
transmit to me,in the name of a committee of 
eminent American citizens,a copy of a work 
published in commemoration of the Centennial 
of the Inauguration of the Presidency of the 
States of the Union and dedicated to the memo- 
ry of Washington. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of this important document to which I attach 
the greatest value, and I beg that your distin- 
guished compatriots accept my warmest thanks 
for the gift of this precious work. 

I take the liberty to add those of the French 
Government, happy to recollect that its repre- 
sentative attended, in 1789, the solemnity of the 
Inauguration of Washington, and which is most 
grateful to you, Mr. Minister, for having in your 
letters alluded to it in sucha delicate way. The 
gift of this precious souvenir is another subject 
of our gratitude. 

Accept the assurances, etc., 

(Signed) T. GIRARD Dr RIALLE. 
Mr. JEFFERSON CooLIpGE, Minister of the 
United States. 


Translation. 
THE Hacvug, July 5th, 1892. 


Mr. Minister:—I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your note of June 26th 
last, accompanying the work entitled, ‘A His- 
tory of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington as First 
President of the United States.” 

I beg, Mr. Minister, that you would convey to 
Messrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Abram S. Hewitt 
and Clarence W. Bowen, the thanks of Her 
Majesty’s Government for this interesting work, 
which I have placed in the Royal Library. 

I seize this occasion to renew the assurances 
of my high consideration. 


; VAN TIENHOVEN. 
Mr. Samven R. Taayer, Envoy Extraordinary 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


. 


MovisTeRe AIRES ETRANGERES. | 
SrocunOLa le li juillet. 1802, ( 
Monsieur le Ministre:—J’ai eu Yhonneur de 
recevoir avec votre lettre en date du 30 du mois 
dernier, l’exemplaire de l'ouvrage intitulé “His- 
tory of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington as First Pres- 
ident of the United States,”” que M M. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Abram 8S. Hewitt et Clarence W. 
Bowen,des Etats Unis, ont bien voulu offrir au 
Gouvernement du Ro 

J’ai pris connaissance avec beaucoup de plaisir 
de ce magnifique et intéressant volume et vous 
prie, Monsieur le Ministre, de vous rendre l’in- 
terpréte auprés de ces messieurs de la reconnais- 
sance du Gouvernement dv Roi de cette aimable 
attention de leur part. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Ministre, les 
assurances de ma haute considération. 
LEWENHAUPT. 
Monsieur THomas, Envoi Extraordinaire et 
Ministre Plénipotentiare des Etats Unis 
ad’ Amérique. 


The Industrial and Commercial History 
of England. Lectures delivered to the 
University of Oxford by the late James 
E. Thorold Rogers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892.) It is impossible to read these lectures 
without being saddened by the thought 


“that the vast fund of knowledge accumu- 


lated by the author can be drawn upon no 
more. True, he has left us in his printed 
works a great part of the results of his re- 
searches ; but these materials can no more 
be made eloquent by his genius, or fall into 
order, as he pointed out their relations. Long 
study had given himan uuparal'eledinsight 
into the obscure and almost unexplored his- 
tory of the social life of the English people 
during the earlier ages, and his acquaint- 
ance with general history and with eco- 
nomic theory enabled him to utilize his 
recondite knowledge to the utmost adyan- 
tage. Upon certain questions his discov- 
eries were of the greatest importance, and 
upon the wh7le method of economic inves- 
tigation his influence was marked. 
Through his aid it became possible to pic- 
ture an early England made up of isolated 
village communities whose iife went on in 
almost complete independence of the course 
of political events. Kings and dynasties 
might come and go, noble houses rise and 
decay; but the successive generations of 
peasants kept the even tenor of their way, 
with the same silent regularity as the gen- 
erations of trees succeed one another in the 
forest. Without an understanding of this 
past it was impossible to explain the mod- 
ern phenomena of English institutions ; and 
it is largely owing to the labors of Pro- 
fessor Rogers that arational interpretation 
of these phenomena is now provided. 

The range of thé author in these lectures 
is very wide. He treats of the development 
of industrial skill in England, showing the 
extreme backwardness of the country until 
a very recent period; of the increase of 
population at different periods and as af- 
fected by various causes; of the develop- 
ment of transit throughout the civilized 
world, both by sea and by land ; of the eco- 
nomic history of chartered trade companies, 
and of the joint-stock principle in capital 
and labor. Moreclosely connected with his 
own special fieldare the lectures upon the 
theory of rent, contracts for the use of land, 
large and small holdings, peasant agricul- 
ture and manufacture, home trade and do- 
mestic and foreign competition, etc., etc. 
It is obvious that within the space of 450 
pages only a very discursive treatment can 
be applied to such a number of topics ; and 
it must be said that the lectures show little 
trace of systematic preparation. Professor 
Rogers was so full of facts, tosay nothing 
of theories. that it was easy for him to talk, 
and to talk well, upon any economic sub- 
ject. It was equally difficult for him to 
keep to a subject when he had begun upon 
it. So many suggestive comparisons in- 
cessantly rose in his mind, that he was 
drawn aside into pursuingthem after they 
had ceased to be illustrative. Moreover, 
he had a certain intolerance of opposing 
views, due perhaps to a consciousness of his 
own superior knowledge in special direc- 
tions, that led him to unnecessary rudeness 
and harshness of statement. We cannot 
object to his controverting accepted econ- 
omic theories, such as Ricardo’s theory of 
rent; but we do not feel called upon to dis- 
card them-merely because Professor Rogers, 
without pretense of serious argument, pro- 
nounces them absurd. 

This habit of mind unavoidably arouses 
a certain distrust of the conclusions which 
the author lays down as established by his 
investigations. We cannot scrutinize the 
evidence because it is in the sole possession of 
the investigator; but neither can we ac- 
cept everything that he tells us, so long as 
we have reason to distrust the accuracy of 
his observation and the impartiality of his 
reasoning. Jn one or two instances, Ameri- 





and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
America. 


States of 


can readers can satisfy themselves that he 
was careless, as when he talks of the hedges 













of New England being full of peach trees, 

and tells us that the Six Nations had their 

meeting place in the meadows by the rivers 

of Norwich, Connecticut. If such blunders 

are made as to our country, it is at least 

possible that Professor Rogers may have 

made some mistakes about medieval Eng- 

land, and we feel that it is necessary to 

follow him with caution. 

If, however, our aim is not to be positively 
certain of the truth, but to be entertained 

with vivid pictures of the past and with 

striking and suggestive allusions, we shall 
do well to study these pages. Here, for in- 
stance, is an anecdote that has apparently 
escaped Mr. Smiles. 

“When Arkwright had almost perfected his 

first power loom he found that the 
yarn as it was delivered through the rollers had 
an awkward, a fatal trick of curling back. He 
puzzled over this serious obstacle. At last he 
took the local blacksmith, who made his early 

machines, into counsel, and the man, one Strutt, 
told him that he thought he could cure it, 
Arkwright asked him his terms. Ten years’ 
partnership and equal profits, was the reply. 
This was too much for Arkwright, who, like 
Naaman of old, turned and went away, in a 
rage. But the yarn still curled, and dashed his 
hopes. At last he reluctantly yielded to the 
blacksmith. Then occurred another scene. 
The biacksmith insisted that the deed of part- 
nership should be executed and enrolled. Ark- 
wright stormed, and, I regret to say, swore vio- 
lently. But the local Vulcan was firm. When 
the deed was signed, the blacksmith went be- 
hind the r>llers, and apparently rubbed one of 
them with his hand. Instantly the yarn was 
delivered as was wished, and the astonished and 
enraged Arkwright found that his new partner 
had only rubbed one of the rollers with a piece 
of chalk, in other words proved that one of 
them should have a different surface from the 
Other. The execrations of the enraged manu- 
facturer were unspeakable. But the compact 
held, and in the end the blacksmith became 
Lord Belper.” 


A good deal of light is thrown upon the 
causes of the agrarian troubles in Ireland by 
Professor Rogers’s testimony as an expert. 
He has been, he says, from his youth up 
familiar with land and agriculture, having 
studied it by ocular survey over no little 
part of the civilized world. Armed with 
this experience he went, in 1887, through a 
great part of Ulster, and after a careful ex- 
amination came to the conclusion “that 
average arable land in Ulster was worth 
about two-thirds of average arable land in 
England, that for every pound an English 
farmer should pay, an [rish tenant should 
pay 13s. 4d. But I found the Irish rent, 
even after the Commissioner’s reductions, 
was double the average English rent.” 
Volumes could not present the Irish prob- 
lem better than this simple statement. 

As to another, altho kindred, subject 
complaint, the disastrous effects upon the 
Eaglish farmers of American competition, 
Professor Rogers is equally positive. The 
cause of the depression of English agricul- 
ture, he declares, has been the payment of 
excessive rent under a precarious tenure, 
and this cause has been entirely sufficient 
for all the phenomena. Excluding ma- 
chinery and cattle labor, the labor bill of the 
English farmer on arable land is less than 
208. an acre, and on pasture about 9s. With 
this labor he produces more than twice as 
much grain as the American farmer does 
5,000 miles or more off, who has to pay rela- 
tively a far higher rate for labor, and mu t 
clear the cost of frieght, from 9s. to 11s. a 
quarter, before he can touch a cent of 
profit. With these facts Professor Rogers 
declares : 

“T must consent to surrender all my faculties 
before IL allow that foreign competition has de- 
pressed the British farmer. He has paid too 
much for the land he uses, he has been made to 
pay rent on his own outlay, and he has insensi- 
bly, but assuredly, lost his capital in the one 
certain appreciation, the appreciation of rent.’* 

These are examples of the fresh and vigor- 
ous treatment which well-worn themes 
receive at the hands of this shrewd and 
practical observer. His book is perhaps of 
especial interest to students of economic 
development; but it may be read with ad- 
vantage by all who like to take broader 
views of the progress of human society than 
are to be found in most historical treatises. 
Hardly any one can peruse it without feeling 
that his knowledge has received material 
extension, and it contains matter that is 
not easily accessible elsewhere. 


The World as the Subject of Redemption. 
By the Hon and the Rev. W.H. Freemantle, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury and Fellow of 
Balliol, Oxford, with an introduction by 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins. 
(Longman, Green & Co., New York, $2.00.) 
The eight lectures which compose this yol- 
ume were the Bampton lectures before the 
University of Oxford in 1883. The point or 
aim rather than thesubject of the lectures, is 





given in the sub-title, which describes them 
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as “an attempt to set forth the functions 
of the Church as designed to embrace the 
whole raceof mankind.” They are substan- 
tially the elaboration of the author’s “‘ Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life.” He enters at once 
on his subject in the opening lecture with 
the general proposition that the aim of 
Christianity is not so truly defined as to 
save individuals out of the world, or to 
build up a societv opposed to the world, as 
to save the world. He defines the Church 
as the portion of human society which par- 
takes of redemption—ultimately the world 
redeemed. Christianity is described not as 

a philosophy. nor asa theology, nor as an in- 
dividual life, but as taking the form of an or- 
ganized community. Its principles, says 
the lecturer (p. 44), 

“can never assert their supremacy merely 
as a philosophy. They must take form in human 
institutions. Christianity is not a mere spirit, 
a spirit unclothed.but enters into the institutions 
of mankind and molds or reforms them for its 
own purpose, and thus changes human society 
into the Church and body of Christ. And since 
the progress of mankind is toward unity of or- 
ganization (while allowing room for local differ- 
ences), the result to which we look must be not 
only a universal Christianity, but a universal 
Christian Church. The two factors, that of hu- 
man organization, growing to completeness, and 
that of a Christian spirit, longing for an ade- 
quate body, thus find their meeting place. That 
meeting place must be a supreme Christian fed- 
eration (a federation, the feeble beginnings of 
which we already see), with which all nations 
and minor societies will work in harmony. Thus 
we are brought round once more to the hope ofa 
universal Church,which is synonymous with the 
human race organized in accordance with the 
Christian principle, and becoming in all the rela- 
tions of its component members the home and 
organ of the spirit of God.” 

The five iectures following the first are 
studies, designed to show from the inspec- 
tion of different periuds and movements of 
Christian history that Christianity, under 
the Divine direction, is taking its course to 
this goal. The two concluding lectures re- 
late to the Christian basis of human socie- 
ties, and to the steps that require to be 
taken to realize the ideal of a world trans- 
formed by Christianity. The conception set 
forth in these lectures of Christianity as a re- 
generative and organific force in human soci- 
ety is both true and noble:and as presented 
by Canon Freemantle will stir thought 
and raise a protest against much that now 
hangs heavily on Christian progress. We 
are not however ready to accept the author’s 
conclusions as to the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the Church in a redeemed and 
transfigured world. There is much in such 
passages of the New Testament, as the par- 
able of the leaven, for example, to justify 
the relation assumed in these lectures be- 
tween the Church and the world; and there 
is also much in theology, both Catholic and 
Protestant, which, as Canon Freemantle 
says,falsely represents the world not as to be 
redeemed and saved by Christianity, but as 
withering away under its scorn. Canon 
Freemantle quotes Rothe as having antici- 
pated (and not with regret) the gradual 
disappearance of the Church in such a 
transfigured world. Rothe does say this, but 
he says more, and that more we note here ; 
for it seems to touch the weak spot of 
Canon Freemantle’s theory. He says that 
the Church by its constitution has a func- 
tion which is out of relation with the 
earthly life and earthly moralities, and in 
relation with what a far different writer 
has taught us to call ‘‘ other-worldliness,’’ 
with God, Heaven aud the world to come. 
This is an all-important function of the 
Church which Canon Freemantle values as 
highly as we do, and one for which Rothe, 
if we read him correctly, felt that the 
Church must exist, and which could not be 
performed even by a transfigured and re- 
generate world. It is not to be wondered 
at that a theory of this nature, with its 
combination of just insight with optimistic 
illusion, should give a tinge of Christian 
Socialism to portions of this work. These 
p*ssages are as nothing, however, to those 
which utter the author’s protest against 
clericalism as ‘“‘exalting the clergy and 
dwarfing the Church.’’ What has happened 
to Oxford that it could listen without revo- 
lution to one of its own Fellows declaring 
that ‘‘ there should be not only holy orders 
of bisbops and presbyters, but holy orders 
of artists and poets and teachers of science 
and statesmen”; and that men in every 
department of life should recognize their 
office as a Christian ministry? Admirable 
and forcible are all the Canon’s remarks on 
these points. So, too, are his observations 
on the skepticism which characterizes our 
times, near the end of the last lecture. 


Overcoming the World and Other Ser 
mons, By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. 31.50.) 





This is a volume of twenty-five brief, vigor- 
ous and particularly thoughtful sermons 
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by the great Oxford scholar, whose sudden 
death three years ago inflicted such av ir_ 
reparable loss on Christian learning. It has 
been understood that his Life was to be 
published by his widow; but we have not 
seen it. Meantime, the present collection 
of sermons in some measure relieves the 
long waiting by publishing in the way of 
biographic preface a sheaf of memorial no- 
tices from a number of men as able and as 
distinguished as Dr. Hatch himself. The 
sermons are those of a strong and scholarly 
man rather than a great preacher. They 
will reward and interest the réader, and 
deepen his impression of the strength and 
purity of Dr. Hatch’s nature; but they will 
not change the opinion that the chair at 
Oxford was his true place of pewer. It is 
in some sense a tribute to the man and 
quite noticeable that the strongest sermon 
in the collection was not preached at West- 
minster or Oxford, nor in any great pulpit, 
but to a multitude of workingmen (No. 
XVI. S2rmons Preached on Special 
Occasions. By the late Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. (Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York. $1.75.) This is one of the 
volumes of the late Bishop of Durham’s 
works which have been published under 
the Bishop’s will by the Trustees of the 
Durham Fund. There is a certain fascinat- 
ing largeness, not to say grandeur, in every- 
thing which came from the late Bishop of 
Durham. We feel it all through this vol- 
ume. Such addresses, delivered on various 
occasions and in many different places, fur- 
nish the best possible opportunity for 
bringing out the Bishop’s vast stores of 
knowledge and still greater power of allu- 
sion. His mind flashed in every direction and 
ateveryangle. He lights up with knowledge 
every subject he touches and without being 
in the least ponderous or ambitious of dis- 
play. The subjects of the addresses in this 
volume are wonderfully well suited to his 
genius. The volume will be read with un- 
failing interest and will add to his repute. 
The Ascension and Heavenly;Priest- 
hood of Our Lord. By William ligan, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, 
(Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 
$2.25.) The six lectures which compose this 
volume are the “ Baird Lecture for 1891’ 
and complete the line of thought which 
was begun in the author’s volume on the 
resurrection of our Lord published a few 
years ago. The discussion of such'a sub- 
ject as our Lord’s ascension with Professor 
Milligan for guide is likea voyage with 
Dante and Beatrice through celestial re- 
gions of ever expanding speculations and 
inspirations glowing into religious poetry. 
Dr. Milligan points out as we rise with 
him into the subject, its great relations 
and deals more with speculations and in- 
spirations than with matters of knowledge 
or even of faith. The tone of the book is 
churchly and even ritualistic, but never 
hardens into dogmatism nor drops into 
sacramentalism. Asan attempt to evolve 
solid matter for dogmatic coxclusions from 
the slight revelations which are made on 
this subject these lectures are ne great suc- 
cess. As a series of suggestive and inspiring 
speculations on collateral topics into which 
the main subject widens out they are a 
great success, especially the closing lecture 
on the ** Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord— 
on Earth.”” The most striking theological 
point we have found in the lectures is Dr. 
Milligan’s conception of the self-offering of 
our Lord. It is an attempt to escape from 
the mechanical dogmatics of a purely ex- 
ternal atonement on the one hand and the 
illusion of a purely moral example on the 
other, by leading us to a point whence our 
Lord’s sacrifice may be viewed, as. neither 
the priestly offering of death for ransom, 
nor of life to death, but the offering “ of 
life in death and through death.” As such 
Dr. Milligan contends that our Lord’s of- 
fering “includes in it, as an integral part 
of the gift bestowed, a moral or religious 
element, not less necessary to appease the 
awakened conscience than is the assurance 
that punishment has been endured for sin.” 
This is profound and true, and is carried 
out by Professor Milligan consistently in 
his definitien and conception of the priest- 
hood of the ascended Savior. 

Theodor Christlieb, D.D.,o0f Bonn, Mem- 
oir by his widow, and Sermons; trans- 
lated chiefly by T. L. Kingsbury, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury and Vicar of Combe- 
Bisset with Hornington, and Samuel Gar- 
ratt, M.A., Hon. Canon of Norwich, Vicarof 
St. Margaret’s Ipswich (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York, $2.50), and The Life 
of St. John Baptist De Rossi. Translated 
from the Italian by Lady Herbert. Intro- 
duction on Ecclesiastial Training and the 
Sacerdotal'Life by the Bishop of Salford. 
(John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. $1.50). 
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Tbese are two representative books, each 
having great interest in its own way, one 
typical Protestant and the other typical 
Roman Catholic. The contrast mects 
us in full force in the portraits 
of the two men which form .the 
frontispiece of each volume, and which 
could not be marked more strongly than 
they are with the typical difference between 
them ; Christlieb, strong, full, a world of 
life, power and helpfulness consecrated to 
high service; De Rossi emaciated, worn to 
a skeleton, but his strong features glowing 
with the loving power and sweetness of the 
saintly life to which he aspired. All 
through the volumes the same typical dif- 
ference meets us. De Rossi was the first sim- 
ply secular priest of modern times to be 
canonized as aconfessor. He was born near 
Genoa in 1698, of a family in good social 
position, and died May 28d, 1764, Priest of 
the Diocese of Genoa and Canon of St. 
Mary in Cosmedin. Petition for his can- 
onization was begun under Pius VI, in 
1781, the decree of beatification was pub- 
lished by Pius IX, in 1849, and finally he 
was enrolled in the Canon by the reigning 
Pontiff, December 8th, 1881. His life was 
sweet, beautiful and rich in those self- 
sacrificing deeds which glorify the lives of 
Roman Catholic confessors. Unfortunate- 
ly the volume which commemorates them 
is loaded with the Aberglaube which re- 
minds the Protestant of the wide gulf 
which lies between him and Rome and con- 
firms him in his choice to be on his own 
side ofit. The reader is plunged at once 
into the conventual atmosphere. Mariolo- 
try is held up as the root of piety and the 
support of faith. Miracles are wrought by 
the new confessor. miraculous events 
take place around him, the type of holy 
living is conventual and ascetic, and it is 
only by wrenching his mind from these ob- 
truded and obtrusive incidents that he can 
bring himself to recognize and honor the 
sweetness and Christian beauty of the 
saintly subject of the memoir. We can 
very easily understand that a mind trained 
to such conceptions of the holy life would 
look upon the portrait of Theoder Christlieb 
as toosecular and too human to fulfill his 
ideal of the saintly. The signs of this char- 
acter could not, however, escape him in the 
Memoir any more than they would 
have escaped him in _ the personal 
inftuence of the living man. It isthe rich 
and noble Memoir of arich and noble man 
which his wife has given usin these brief 
pages, full of Christian consecration, re- 
nunciation, sweetness and grace, formed on 
the highest and best Protestant types of 
these Christian graces. In his brief visit to 
this country he was recognized at once for 
what he was. He had already fought his 
battle at bome, and, instead of being hard- 
ened and soured by it, had come out sweeter 
than ever and with more of the baptism of 
grace on him in body and mind. Our 
Christian public were prepared to welcome 
him, as Joseph Cook said, for the Tholuck of 
his times. His volumeon ‘** Modern Doubt 
and Christian Belief”? has been read no- 
where so widely as here, except in his own 
country. To the students of Bonn he was 
the preacher par eminence of the German 
pulpit. The nineteen sermons contained in 
this volume will give as good an impression 
of his power of thought and gracious utter- 
ance as can be conveyed in the imperfect 
vehicle of a translation. The great feature 
of the volume, the one which needs no 
apology and may be spoken of with no 
abatement, is the wife’s brief, beautiful and 
effective Memoir of one of the typical 
saintly men of our modern Protestantism. 


Brahmanism and Hinduism; or, Reli- 
gious Thought and Life in India, as based 
on the Veda and other Sacred Books of the 
Hindus. By Sir Monier Williams, C.I. E. 
Fourth edition, enlarged and improved. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ne, York. $4.50.) Itis 
within bounds to say that this volume on 
Hinduism and Brahmanism, in connection 
with the one on Buddhism by the same 
author, furnish together the best account 
that has yet appeared of India from the 
religious and philosophical point of view. 
The two volumes make a whole, and are 
published as companion volumes. They are 
strictly treatises in comparative religion, as 
through both the volumes and in all the de- 
scriptive account of the complex and di- 
versified faiths of India Christianity re- 
mains by implication or directly the norm 
of comparison. As to the candor and 
ability of the authorship we are safe in as- 
suming that Sir Monier Williams will be 
accepted the world over as the one man, not 
excepting the Indian pundits, most com- 
petent to produce such a series. In de- 
clining to except the learned world of 
India from this remark, it should be added 
that the author has engaged them in -his 





—— 


work as far as he could, and in their man- 
ner of replying to interrogations, and of re 
viewing the v ork done by bimself in manu 
script. This is particularly true of the 
chapters in the present volume on Indian 
theists, which were submitted to the ven- 
erable Debendra-nath Tagore himself, and 
revised by him in his own handwriting. 
The amount of revision in this fourth edi- 
tion as compared with the third is consid- 
erable, and consists of corrections of more 
or less importance scattered throughout 
the entire work, and in two chapters, XXI 
and XXII, which are substantially new. 
These changes and additions amount to so 
much as to justify the author’s remark in 
the preface, ‘‘that it may be regarded as 
almost a new work.” Students acquainted 
with the history of these two companion 
volumes and with the training of the au- 
thor, will also recognize how well within 
the lines of truth he is when he writes: 


“The present volume, therefore, is not merely 
the outcome of fifty years’ study of Sanscrit 
literature. It is the result of my personal re- 
searches in India itself, and is put forth from 
the vantage-ground of personal contact and per- 
sonal intercourse with the Hindus in their own 
land. I have during my tenure of the Boden 
Professorship at Oxford, felt it my duty to visit 
India three times, and to make three journeys 
through the length and breadth of the entire 
peninsula from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, 
from Bombay to the confines of Tibet.” 
Readers who are familiar with Sir Monier’s 
long residence in India and his contact with 
the common people need not be reminded 
that the three journeys named above were 
only undertaken as supplementary expedi- 
tions to widen deepen and verify the 
author's preceding knowledge. The. pres- 
ent fourth edition is richer than the pre- 
vious ones in tbe account of the extremely 
interesting and hopeful theistic movement 
now going on in India. Sir Monier Wil- 
liams shows that this movement is not so 
wholly new to Indian life as has been sup- 
posed, but that Hinduism had at least 
enough of theism in its pantheistic sub- 
stance to furnish the germs of occasional 
theistic protest against extreme pantheistic 
extravagance. Both these volumes, tho in- 
tended to be accurate and full on the 
scientific side, are written in popular, in- 
teresting style for general readers and in- 
tended for all who use the English lan- 
guage. We need only add that the new in- 
terest in Oriental occultism and sophism, 
which has gained considerable currency in 
certain local circles of English-speaking 
society, gives special value to these two vol- 
umes, especially to the one now before us, 
which may be relied on to administer a 
wholesome and much-needed, if sometimes 
sharp, corrective. 


Told in the Gate. By Arlo Bates. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Arlo 
Bates is a writer who commands respect 
with his sincerity, his seriousness and his 
high aims. This volume of poems appeals 
to the imagination through the old, stand- 
ard methods of art. Written in fluent and 
richly ornamented blank verse, and dealing 
with an Oriental subject, each piece is 
marked by something which sets it apart 
as a true poem. There is little of the in- 
tense, fluid fire of great passion here ; but 
Mr. Bates is not afraid of his imagination ; 
and he puts a good deal of pure coloring 
into his pictures, whica are, some of them, 
finely tragic. The titles of the poems sug- 
gest their nature. ‘‘In the Gate,” *‘ The 
Sorrow of Rohab,” ** The Sword cof Tahber,”’ 
** The City of Irem,” ‘‘ Ahmed,” ‘* The Wife 
of Hassan,” ‘*The Ring of Haroun Al 
Raschid,”’ ‘‘ The Voice of Sakina,” eight in 
all, the pieces are nearly of tae length of 
Tennyson’s shorter ** Idyls,” and they flow 
along with a decided Tennysonian liquidity, 
not, however, suggesting imitation. We 
like Mr. Bates’s art better than his sub- 
jects, tho these are poetical and interesting. 
Why not put all this fine effort into Ameri- 
can lines of creation? Tennyson hit the 
bull’s-eye by choosing subjects from English 
history or myth. The lyric poet, pure and 
simple in singing himself sings to all the 
world, no matter how far he flies away 
from home for his pretense for singing ; but 
the writer of little or large epics, dramas 
or heroic fragments must choose»the life 
past or present of his own people. In 
Homer, Vergil, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Hugo, Burns, Béranger, and even in Theo- 
critus, the nerve of sympathy is a national 
one, and has its patriotic reflex, not in 
blatant or ostensible parade of natioval 
things, but through a medium, substantial 
and visible all the same. The poetic energy 
expended in imagining and writing these 
Oriental stories in verse could well have set 
vibrating all the chords of the American 
heart. We are not censuring Mr. Bates; 
we are thankful for his art ; but we cannot 
help deprecating a waste of precious pow- 





ers. The origin and the final aim—7 apy4 
kai 76 téAoc—of poetry at its highest must 
always be to reach and to mové men. ,. 
Without the direct contact which comes 
only by being thoroughly understood, the 
poet cannot serve this high turn. To be 
understood in the fullest degree, he must 
find out the life of his people, and sing it. 
An American may sing beautiful Persian 
or Arabic songs, but these songs will not 
be taken and assimilated into American 
life, ana the singer will never be set up as 
a great poet. The lyrical poet is free to use 
any vehicle, for he finally expresses only 
himself; but the epic and the dramatic 
poet must, in being universally general, be 
nationally special. Thus whatever we may 
say of Shakespeare’s universality of appeal, 
his spirit, seen through both his imagina- 
tion and his art, is wholly English. In 
Mr. Bates’s poems there is not a single dis- 
tinctive American touch to set them apart 
and mark them as having any intimacy 
with our civilization. Taken, however, 
for what Mr. Bates meant them to be, they 
are fine poems, and deserve high praise, 
which we cordially lend a hand to bestow. 
The clear, strong vision, the rich gift of 
words, the imagination and the dramatic 
vigor displayed here are well worth more 
attention than any American poet is likely 
to command. The first poem in the book 
is a splendid tragic sketch, outlined with a 
free hand and dashed with blood. 


The Queen’s Quire. By Elizabethe Dupuy. 
(St. Louis News Co., St. Louis. Paper 25 
cents.) This booklet contains some striking 
poems. They remind us of Dentcn Snyder’s 
work, but some of them are better than any 
of his short pieces—if he will pardon us the 
frankness. Miss (or Mrs?) Dupuy has a 
fine imagination surcharged with a certain 
old-literature influence. A musty, not to 
say fusty, suggestion is distilled from lines 
like— 

“ Star of Love, thou leadest forward thy golden 
train ; 

Thy herald winds laugh in the tops of the sil- 

ver-leaved poplars, 

So that listening to them I seem to hear the soft 

pipe, O Venus, 
Of Delphian Apollo.” 


Five sonnets follow the initial poem ; one of 
them entitled ‘‘ The Shepherds,” has a fine 
idyllic strain init. On page 9 appears an 
imitation of the song of Polyphemus in the 
XI Idyl of Theocritus, we suppose ; but the 
imitation is as weak as the whey from the 
Cyclops’ presses. It is the Doric song with- 
out the Doric spirit and without the honey- 
fragrant flute accompaniment. ‘‘ The 
Singer of Songs”’ is a piece of unrhymed 
verse which has a sweet lyric ring; and in 
this, too, we-find the atmosphere of Greek 
study, probably through translations. If 
Elizabethe (she spells it with the final e¢) 
Dupuy is a very young woman, she is prob- 
ably a genius, and could, by melting off the 
*~ax wings of unreality, come to a natural 
strain of sweetness, strength and beauty. 
This done, her impressions and vocabulary, 
drawn from ancient reading, especially if 
she really knows Greek, would be of great 
value to her; not (as she now evidently 
dreams) to be used as the materials of song, 
but as an enrichment of her voice’s compass 
and timbre. Not all of her songs, however, 
are echoes of old literatures. We wish that 
the best ones were not. Here is a pretty 
nature sketch : 


** Gay scarlet burns among the leaves, 
The oak uplifts its flaming brand ; 
But silhouetted on the sky, 
The shadowy pollard willows stand, 
“ The wind drives hard the whirling snow 
Of clouds across the violet ; 
And in each pine and burning bough 
A sweetly thrilling harp is set.” 


it 1s because Elizabethe Dupuy has not 
looked about her upon life and caught up 
from what is nearest to her wherewith to 
enrich her song,and because she has crooned 
lamp in hand and with. small results, over 
the writers of dead centuries ago, we have 
no great hope for the gifts she probably pos- 
sesses. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome. By J. 
Henry Middleton, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
(England), etc. (Adam & Charles Black, 
London; Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Two vols., 8vo. $7.00.) These two volumes 
are a revised and very much expanded 
edition in two volumes of the author’s 
“Ancient Rome,” published in 1885 and 
1888, It is largely rewritten throughout, 
and brought up to date on points of fact 
and theory which are most affected by the 
latest discoveries. The rapid destruction 
of the remains of ancient Rome to make 
place for the new city, have quickened such 
research, not only by the admonition that 
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it is now or never; but it has also aided 
the antiquarian, tho in a way he was 
not at all grateful for, with a good deal of 
free excavation. The combined result of 
the private and the official digging at 
Rome has heen, on the one hand, a close 
approximation to the destruction of the 
most beautiful and fascinating city in the 
world, and, on the other, its literary recon- 
struction on the basis of its ancient mag- 
nificence. We have only to turn back to 
Canina, and compare his plans, and eleva- 
tions with the two volumes before us to see 
what a great set forward the explorations 
and studies of these recent years have 
given to our knowledge, both of the earlier 
and later Ancient Rome. The compendious 
treasury of all this new learning is these 
two volumes of Middleton. These volumes 
are crowded with admirably constructive il- 
lustrative diagrams, and provided with an 
abundance of neat and well-drawn maps. 
The first volume is devoted to matters of 
more general archeological interest, such as 
the Sources of Information; the Site of Rome; 
Methods of Construction, with particular at- 
tention to Roman concrete and the false arch 
made of it, claimed to be without lateral 
thrust ; the Prehistoric and Regal Period ; 
Early Tombs with Pheenician imports; 
the Palatine Hill; the Forum Romanum ; 
the Capitoline Hill. and the Architectural 
Growth of Rome. The second volume is oc- 
cupied with the description and reconstruc- 
tion, as far as possible, of particular build- 
ings, closing with three chapters of the high- 
est interest on the Water Supply of Rome, 
The Roads and Bridges of Rome, and the 
Walls of Aurelianus. Classic scholars, who 
are ever on the watch for everything from 
Mr. Middleton’s pen, do not need to be 
directed to these volumes. The genera! 
reader will find them entirely intelligible, 
and crowded with fascinating information 
simply given in the text and splendidly 
illustrated in the numerous drawings, 
plans and elevations. 


We are glad to see that the ‘* Genesis of 
Genesis,” a fine work on biblical criticism, 
by the Rev. B. W. Bacon, of Oswego, grand- 
son of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven, is receiving high encomiums from 
European scholars. We translate a pass- 
age from Harnack and Schiirer’s Theclo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, for July 9th, from 
the pen of Dr. Budde : 

“It must be confessed that a catechism of the 

method of Old Testament science which any- 
where near approaches this in educational 
value has not yet appeared. We do indeed envy 
English students the possession of so faith- 
ful and so clever a guide, and not only English 
students but all whoin that language desire to 
obtain trustworthy informatior as to the Holy 
Scriptures.” 
This occurs in a notice one and a half octavo 
pagesin length eulogisticthroughout. The 
book received a notice in our columns soon 
after it appeared. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The Thinker now has as its agents the 
Christian Literature Company. 
..A story by the author of ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle Ixe” isappearing in The English I1lus- 
trated Magazine. 








....The first installment of Margaret De- 
land’s ‘Story of a Child” appears in the 
September Atlantic. 


....-The name of Ludovic Halévy on the 
title-page will attract readers to Short 
Storves for September. 

....‘‘ Mr. Froude and His Critics” is the 
title of a paper by Mr. Rice Holmes in the 
current Westminster. 


.-{n the September Scribner, Miss Hap- 
good takes the reader through the Névsky 
Prospékt, St. Petersburg’s great street. 


.-The opening article of The Magazine 
of Art for September is devoted to Onslow 
Ford, the English sculptcr, and is by 
Marion Hepworth Dixon. 


-... The Homiletic Review for September 
opens with a striking paper by Prof. R. G. 
Moulton, of Cambridge, England, on ‘‘ The 
Study of the English Bible as a Classic.” 


..-The September Century contains an- 


article on Antonin Dvérak, the famous Bo- 
hemian composer, who is coming to Amer- 
ica to be director of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


- --In the current Nineteenth Century, 
Sir Thomas Farrer, Professors Wallace and 
Minto, Dean Kitchin, Sir William Markby, 
and others contribute answers to ‘‘ Why I 
voted for Mr. Gladstone.” 


--The Symposium on “The Political 
Outlook” in the current Fortnightly is 
conducted by W. E. H. Lecky, the histori- 
an, Messrs, Russell, 


Fletcher Moulton, 
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Greenwood, Arnold-Forster, and Sir W. T. 
Marriott. 


....“‘Les Prophétes d’Isratl,” by James 
Darmesteter (Paris, Calmann Lévy), isa 
book made up of collected articles. Renan 
Havet and Graetz come in for appreciative 
criticism, and the author prefaces all by the 
announcement that prophétisme is the ob- 
ject of his work. 


.... The Tribune speaks thus of the late 
Rose Terry Cooke: ‘*‘ Her sketches of New 
England country life will remain a part of 
our literature, and it will be acknowledged 
that no painter of that life has ever por- 
trayed with more power the character of 
the old-time New England deacon. 


...A book of especial interest to Ameri- 
cans is Adolfo Rossi’s “‘ Jn Italiano in 
America.”’ Signor Rossi, who is a promi- 
nent journalist, attempted as a poor emi- 
grant to make his fortune here. He was 
successively pioneer, settler, waiter, pro- 
fessor and journalist. The result has been 
to warn his countrymen against too many 
golden dreams. 


.- Theodore Child will conclude his se- 
ries of discriminative papers on “ Literary 
Paris” in the September number of Har- 
per’s Magazine. Among the writers of 
whom he treats in his final paper are Guy 
de Maupassant, H. A. Taine, Jules Verne, 
Frangois Coppée, Francisque Sarcey, Victor 
Cherbuliez, and several other living celeb- 
rities. 

...-The great Gregorovius left a volume 
of ** Rimische Tagebitcher,’’ personal, biv- 
graphical, historical, political. Every one 
will be glad to learn that Professor Althaus 
is editing these ‘‘ Tagebucher,” and that 
the Cotta’sche Buchhandlung people will 
bring out the book in the autumn. It will 
be a pleasant recreation in connection with 
the ‘‘ Geschichte Rom’s im Mittelalter.” 


..In M. Brunetiéres last volume his 
chapters on ‘ Tartufe,’’ the “Cid,” the 
‘Mariage de Figaro,” and ** Phédre” will 
attract most attention. In this connection 
it mav be hazarded that of the criticisms of 
M. Jules Lemaitre, taken from the Journal 
des Débats and now collected into a volume, 


those on “Alcestis,”” on Moliére (‘‘ Lee 
a annie 








Fourberies”’), and on ‘ell will command 
equal notice. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Diary and ot kates of Madame D’aspier. 
Frances Burners — Notes by W. C. 
ord. on one Prefaced by Lord uecosiers 

°° 
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Among the Sand Hills. Written and Illustrated 
by Howarp Pye. 

A New-England Town 

Meeting. By Anna C. BRACKETT. 9 Illustra- 

tions by A. B. Frost. 

Second Paper. 
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2 Illustrations by W. T. SMep.ey. 
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pound in Diack cloth 
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SOCIETY, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 
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7 Hom In E.. 
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J. Cornen, Jr, Secry, 
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THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGLLISTIC SERVICE 
SUADAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


GOSpél HYMNS Nos. 6 and 6 


COMBINED. 

400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oturch Co., The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 

SONCS. 
MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasccu. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeIsBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borx. 40 cents. 


nie catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY—- 


’ THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | "=a Church 
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The Newest Singing-School Book. 


The Hy of at 


By L. O. Emerson. Just issued. Entirel: 
e latest and best class book ; unequa 
ing Co 


new. 
ualed for sing- 


GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 
HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, 
SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS. 
Invaluable for Singing —_ and Musical Conven- 


Price, 60c., postpaid; $6 por dozen not prepaid. 


Graded Singing, School. 


By D. F. Hodges. @oct. es. S0c., prepaid, $4.50 per 
dozen, not prepaid. superb collection’ of four- 
part songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book for 
every school. 


SOL, Harmony. 


By L. O. Emerson. paces 60c., prepaid. $6.00 
be, Ce not RF Contains. 100 pages of 


Fmersou's Royal Singer. 


192 60c.. postpai 4 $6.00 per dozen, not pre- 
pai. A very com rehensive book, with manual 
— musical no’ Sion, YT come 

songs, byrans, choruses, etc 
{2 Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Convention Conductors and Singivg-class 
Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
purchasing their needed a 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


0. H. DITSON & 00., J. E. DITSON & C0., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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a is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 


. W BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


"Tor Young ladies and POARSENS . x cae 
‘or young ladies and girls; pre ‘or college 
ll aca 4 mic course. it Ss F. 1. WALS: 
Principal. South Bethlehem, Penn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college preparatory courses. Careful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium, Circulars. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


BOTH SEXES 
John I. Blair foundation. English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, awing, Painting, Physi- 
cal Culture. New “Are, proof a” for }oung ladies. 
Large endowment. oa per y 
s SEVERSOLE. Ph.D.,  Blairstown, N N.J. 


Boston, 1 Ashburton P’ 


BOSTON 7 iVERSITY 


aw oO 
-$ al wae opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
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Add EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
BOYS Fit for College or Business at 
Freehold Institute. N. J. catalogue. 





ASSACHUSETTS, BRADFOR 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fyztheuteter 


young women.Full corps competent teachers. The new 
wing ready in Septem voi — and double rooms. 
Courses in Langu guage, A d Literature. Regular 
course bégins with the Jone “Sept. 14th, 1892. 
MIS ANNIE F; JOEMOOM. } Principals 
Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 4,9°1268.. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Phi Iphia. Offers 
Greek, end undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathem: 
nch, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, inclad- 
"Gothic and Old Hig 
Baw Political Science, Physica, Chemin, a 9 





ogy, and lectures on P| ee 

Dr. Sargent’s a paratus compl ete. Fell ovrehips value 
$500) in Greek, tin, —, ¥ nnponpn mond istory, 
and Biology. For Progra Tess as a 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 


For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for Preparatory and Eaglish 
studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. Ex- 
penses low. Climate very heathful. Send for an- 
nouncements. JAS. W. STRONG, Pesident, 


w YORK, “ew York, 191 Madison Avenue. 
CLASSICA L SCHOOL f*OR GIRLS. 

Primary and Advanced work. Cert ifcases accepted 
by Wellesley — other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Reopens Sept. 28th. LILA V. NorTH, Principal. 


THE OLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
Fer Boys and Girls, a its 39th year Sept. 











19th. For ca tN 
Rev, A. H. FLACK, A.M., . Claverack, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY, “40 3T°* 
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_-OBERLIN- COLLEGE. 





NW DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
Schoo for Rg gen te ce for College 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 
Beardi dD 
ng ane SCHOOL FOR GIR™ 
Remeved te 735 Madi-on Ave., New Yeo 
PRY. LADIEs’ REMINA RY. © ‘armel 
Y. 27thYear vegins Sept. ealthful, aman Vad 
th thorough, preseates, "Four otieges represen: tet 


of location 
miles Pocalyy. Une New Eipsarpasend in’ bea Send a cir-. 
cular. Rev. JAMES M. YEAG -» Presiden’ 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
pn ale al Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 


CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest. 
¢ Elmira, N.Y. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


BOARDING AnD DA DAY SGHOOL FOR R GIRLS 


former 
RIVERSI DE DEIN vt sth aaa ‘th ‘Sts. New York 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
HOME and ote Me ABOO LS FOR Git GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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mena oe org << aaimaee 


departm: ents. ne age accepted by lea Col- 
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money; GAN OLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





i ITUTE Terrrtews N. ¥.- 
Rn) AD at y School tor en Ladies and lat. 
Ww em 
tle Girls. Will re-chen RTC ALE. Principal. 


ption of work. G. W. 
Soerlin, oO. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates easily into leading colleges. le 
ord in English, Prench, German as recommended 
By one ‘of New Ln ber =~ 
nasium, literary societies, rai library open to val. 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE, «iiAfi523x. 


Fer_ Yi Ladies and Gentlemen 





Pipateal Ca by recuest pens Sept. ion. Popular rates. 
W. M. BANNISTER, A.M. 


COLLEGE OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Economics, History, Civics, Politics, 


Literature, Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, etc. 


Superior Commercial Course opens September 12th. 


Send for Prospectus, 3 Union Square. N. Y, City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


. Beepenns thoroughly for College, the Government 











HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for ‘“ 

oma ‘scholarsh p amid delightful surroundings. 
ddress 

ae SY GABENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


IVY HALL shu 3ghrey. 
ome an ad 
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LL SCHOOL for iss he Ladies. 
 F yosgeren Hel MUEL WELLS BUCK, A 
Poughkeepsie, WN. ¥. 


METIGER INSTITUTE, 4 Home, School tor 


Young 

Location in the Comberland Valley, unsurpassed for 
beauty for gg Th — b instruction; 
repares for college. e-opens Sep’ 

” POA RIET L. DEXTER, Prin., Carlisle, Pa. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Preparation for Harvard eanceinetons and 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 2/th. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 





ool for Young 











d and Busi Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


weswell HOME SCHOOL, 


a <> 
Boys under ae s, Kindest and training. Health- 
fal location. Send for circ’ 
Mrs. DANIEL D. ‘CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


SINC-SINC-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20th. 
SANBORN SEMINARY, 


Kingsten, N. H., 


Prepares both sexes for any omiese a scientific 
school. Excellent general course. ,H Onn very low. 
For — address CHARLES CLARK, A.M., 
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Moses Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Health- 
ful, helpful, homelike. Education with formation of 
character. Catalogues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


ad YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
a4 Preperevey Dept. at Worrall Hall, Peek- 
skill, N 











Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 





Nivy YORK LAW SCHOOL, 10 BROADWAY 
Y.City—“ Dwight method” of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given after two years’ course. Gradu- 
ate course now added. Tu . For cata- 
logues, etc., address, GEORGE CHASE. Dean. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Prepares for College or Business. Thorough Teach- 

. Care rior building, Gymna- 
sium, Bowling-alleys, etc llustrated circular on re- 
quest. FRANK 8. OBERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MR, and MRS, WM. D. CABELT, Principals. 


QGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty_minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber For ‘irculars and reports apply fo to Egincl 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS ” 
me 00 SH see 2 


equipment for business life. Also French and German, 
all summer for examination and os 











ment, Graduating Exe 
Carnegie’s cenmackabion address on practical education 
call or address, 
THos, May Mgr Ph, D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Baiiding, 91! 919 Chestaut St., phia, Pa 
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illeys, etc. Thoroug preparation for aa lege, scien- 
tific schools or business. 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 
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UNION HALL SEMINARY, Jamaica. L. i 
Seventy-sixth vear begins September 22d, 1892 
School — Girls, ten en miles from » — York.’ Miss é 
A. HUNTTING, Principal. 
The Thirty- 


UNIVERSIT fourth Year 
LAW SCHOOL isis, 
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TT, (UL-D. Dean and Senior Professor. For cata- 
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; University Building, or 120 
Broadway, New Ye ot 
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Courses of Locstion beautifal and 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of sho bow academic and classical aubedis in 
— Engla $200, > 4 in advance and remain- 
OPER yi ene 
‘or the year. nning nd for ca’ e 
Rev. Wi. R. NEWHALL, A. Ab» Wilbraham. 
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3 has 71 Professors and Assist- 


OH IOSTATE UNIVE ERSITY ‘Columbus, Ohio 
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vore, Sorticulture and Forestry. Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Min- 
ing Engineering, Law. Posteraduate courses for the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send tor a catalogue 
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PASSENGER FARES AND PROFITS. 


It is announced that the passenger 
agents of the leading railways have about 
agreed upon the basis on which tickets 
to the World’s Fair next year shail be 
sold. The agreement is that one fare and 
one-third shall be charged for the round 
trip; that is from places where the regu- 
lar tickets to Chicago are sold for $8 or $18, 
the fare both going and coming at any 
time during the summer and fall shall be 
$4 or $24. Possibly during the latter part of 
the Fair, tickets for the round trip may be 
issued at the price for one way. Our rail- 
ways are also studying up train time tables 
and estimating upon the probable number 
of passengers and the preparations required 
to carry them safely and expeditiously. 
It is expected that the usual travel from 
the Atlantic Coast to Chicago will be in- 
creased about one-half, or at least that 
that much extra equipment will be re- 
quired to handle the traffic. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that the railways 
through misunderstandings with each 
other have been carrying large numbers of 
special travelers at very low prices of late, 
an instance being the Denver Knights, 
who were transported to that city and re- 
turn for one-half the regular fare one way," 
being about one-quarter of the usual fare 
for the whole journey. 

In view of this manifest tendency to 
lower railroad fares, it is not unreason- 
ably claimed that railway tickets will be 
cheaper in the future, and that the roads 
which first arrange to carry large num- 
bers at low rates will reap the reward of 
their-enterprise. The argument is strong- 
er because of the success of the Zone sys- 
tem in Austria. In Hungary the Govern- 
ment reduced the fares greatly, and made 
the longest journeys less costly in propor- 
tion by charging the same price to and 
from all distant places and the capital, 
Buda Pesth. The result was @ great in- 
crease in travel, more than enough to 
make up the difference in revenue. Hun- 
gary, however, is not an object lesson for 
the United States. The Government owns 
the railways and had for one object the en- 
couragement of travel, particularly to the 
capital as a social and political end. Then 
the old fares were much above the prices 
charged in the United States, and have 
only been reduced to about our level. 
More than all else, the difference in wages 
must be considered. Wages in Hungary 
are much lower than in the United States, 
and hence the same prices for tickets 
would be relatively cheaper in our coun- 
try. Where a laborer earns $2a day a rail- 
way fare of $2 would mean to him a jour- 
ney at the cost of one day’s labor; if he 
receives but fifty cents per day, the same 
fare would mean a cost of four days’ la- 
bor. The latter would therefore appear 
tohima much more expensive trip and 
one less likely tobe undertaken. 

Then, too, in discussing about Hunga- 
rian Zones, we must remember that the 
speed of trains is an important factor in 
the problem. The cheaper trains in Eu- 
rope run very slowly. It isa fact that 
speed is always expensive. Fast trains 
require better engines and cars, better 
roadbeds and signals, and involve first and 
last a great deal of money. Would the 
American traveler prefer his trains cheap 
and slow, or faster and at higher fares? 
Manifestly the latter; for the higher 
wages are, the more is time worth money. 
To take the former illustration again: A 
laborer at $2 per day can better afford to 
pay $2 for his ticket and get to his desti- 
nation in a few hours, than to pay less, 
but consume nearly the whole day in the 
journey. Slow trains at cheaper fares 
would be uneconomical, because they 
would prevent bim from using his time at 
good wages. To all Americans time is 
money; and the tendency is clearly 
toward faster trains rather than less price 

for the ordinary ticket. 

But the low excursion prices first men- 
tioned shows also that another influence 
is at work—the principle that there is 
more profit in large numbers at low 
prices than in carrying but few passen- 
gers at high prices. The reason for this is 


penses are fixed, whether the road runs 
few or many trains. If more trains can 
be run, which shall earn more than the 
bare cost of moving them (say 40 cents 
per train mile), the extra profit, so ob- 
tained, tho small, is so much clear gain. 
If the expected rush to the World’s Fair 
could be made permanent travel, then we 
might ask at once that railway fares in 
America be reduced. Or if by reducing 
fares we could secure so great a volume of 
travel, the reduction should be made; but 
experience telis us that the growth of 
traffic is gradual—aside, of course, from 
unexceptional causes at different times— 
anda sweeping reduction in all fares 
would only result in heavy losses to the 
carriers attempting such an experiment. 
Another thing, too, must be considered. 
Railways can for awhile manpage a 
crowd of passengers in their old 
stations: but if that crowd became 
the regular volume of travel, each road 
would have to spend large sums of money 
in enlarging its passenger stations, in buy - 
ing more equipment, in laying more 
tracks, and generally in increasing its ter- 
minals to accommodate the greater num- 
ber of passengers. The interest on all 
such cost would have to be met annually 
from profits. From all these considera- 
tions it would seem that American rail- 
ways are now giving increased accommo- 
dations, and, unwillingly, perhaps, by 
reason of rate wars but still actually, re- 
ducing fares at as fast a rate as can 
reasonably be expected ; for the earnings 
of profit is a necessary concomitant of all 
sound and enduring public enterprises. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 


RECENT crop advices are more favorable 
concerning wheat, corn and cotton, while 
trade reports from elsewhere all indicate 
larger activity. Thisis particularly true of 
the South, merchants from that section 
taking a brighter view of the outlook than 
for several years past. No real improve- 
ment from this quarter can, however, be 
expected until the planters begin to receive 
pay for cotton ; hence slow collections are 
anticipated for another six weeks. For 
staple dry goods, clothing, hardware and 
boots and shoes there appears to be an 
active demand at all the chief Western 
points, such as Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, etc. There are many Western dry 
goods buyers now in this city who have 
not yet completed their purchases; and 
traveling salesmen report the retail dry 
goods business in the interior in excellent 
condition. Some makes of staple cotton 
goods were advanced in this market owing 
to scarcity ; and print cloths continue at 
8hc. for 64x64’s, and no stock but largely 
sold ahead. New England cotton manu- 
facturers are a very happy lot just now, 
in their enjoyment of exceptional pros- 
perity. Woolen goods slackened some- 
what; and wool is also less active, 
altho a good demand is still in force. 
Were it not for large stocks dealers would 
probably have secured an advance in raw 
wool. Hides and leather have been 
strengthened by the active distribution of 
boots and shoes. Gioceries were fairly act- 
ive : sugar and A coffee both being strong 
and the latter ic. higher. Breadstuffs dis- 
played more or less irregularity ; but the 
tendency of both wheat and flour was 
downward under favorable crop reports, 
large supplies, and discouraging cables. 
At the end of the week there was a drop 
of 1jc. in wheat and 10c. in flour. The 
excitement in pork and lard subsided, 
leaving a downward tendency in values. 
Cotton is irregular. The crop is late but 
quite promising, while foreign advices are 
also discouraging. The visible supply is 
still figured at about 1,000,000 bales larger 
than last year, the price of middling up- 
lands in New York being at the end of the 
week 7 8-16c. against 7 15-16c. last year. 
Fear thatthe Anti-Option bill will be re- 
vived in December on the reassembling 
of Congress, checks operations in future 
beyond that date. This applies not only 
to cotion, but to wheat, corn, pork and 
other staples. 

So far as concerns the tron trade there 
is little change. Southern production is 
being curtailed further, and this is the 
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unsteady, the coal combination shows its 


power by maintaining prices in the face 
of smaller demand and increasing stocks, 
This power will be still further displayed 
if, according to~rumor, prices are again 
advanced in September. In July tidewa- 
ter stocks increased $3,751 tons, notwith- 
standing that production was 136,915 tons 
smaller than in July, 1891. The monthly 
statements show that the anthracite com- 
panies d:stributed 3,620,673 tons last July 
against 3,765,849 tons the same month 
last year. The decrease of production 
was chiefly in the Reading’s region, which 
company, it will be remembered, was 
taking steps to largely increase its output 
previous to the combination. Incidentally 
it may also be stated, the coal managers 
show full confidence in their ability to 
keep the companies together, irrespective 
of whatever the decision of the courts 
may be as to the leases in question. 
: ———— 4 
Silver continues depressed and irregu- 
lar. The lowest price reported up to this 
writing has been 82ic. ; a rally following 
upon buying supposed to be for covering 
short sales. London is still in a state of 
feverishness, which is not shared in the 
same degree here; the reason being that 
British trade with India, China and other 
silver-using countries is threatened with 
serious consequences unless the decline is 
checked. Our trade with those cquntries 
is limited ; and disaster there would only 
affect us indirectly or through London. 
At home the fear of injurious conse- 
quences to the United States is partly 
counteracted by confidence in our own 
strength; by the hope that legislation 
will soon rectify some of the most 
glaring follies, and by the belief that 
the Government will be able to main- 
tain our silver currency on a parity with 
gold under any likely contingencies. No 
one can predict how far these beliefs 
may be true ; but they represent the prev- 
alent feeling, and more or less govern all 
business and financial operations. Eng- 
lish financial journals are still highly pes- 
simistic in their view and prediction of 
disaster to American finances; but all 
their dubious forecastings lack one thing, 
and that is, their ability to measure our 
powers of endurance and our ability to 
postpone or conquer difficulties. Foreign- 
ers take equally discouraging views of the 
International Monetary Conference, and 
pretend to have little expectation of defi- 
nite results, Noone in this country ex- 
pects that the Conference will revolution- 
ize the monetary systems of the world ; 
but there is reason for hoping that it will 
eventually lead, as President Harrison in- 
tends, toward a wider use of silver and a 
better understanding of the gravities of 
our present policy. 


The tide of foreign commerce is grad- 
ually turning in the opposite direction of 
ayear ago. In July, 1891, the excess of im- 
ports over exports was only $4,373,000. In 
July, 1892, the excess of imports amounted 
to more than $13,000,000. This change 
was as much due to the falling off in ex- 
ports as to any expansion of imports. We 
are now sending smaller quantities of 
breadstuffs and petroleum to Europe than 
last year, and the decrease in totals was 
further intensified by the drop in values 
of wheat and flour. Europe is taking less, 
and needs less than in 1891; so that there 
is little or no prospect of our exports 
reaching the phenomenal figures of last 
year. At the same time, our imports are in- 
creasing, and the character of those gains 
indicate an active consumptive demand 
and prosperity in this country. We are 
now importing larger quantities of raw 
materials and such goods as we cannot 
produce. This tendency of increasing im- 
ports and decreasing exports is suggestive 
as bearing upon the gold movement, and, 
if continued, will certainly tend to impede 
the usual influx of specie in the fall 
months, unless Europe changes from seller 
to buyer of ourstocks. Following are the 
official returns of imports and exports in 
July: 

1892 1891 
Imports. $71,878,180 967,042,085 Inc. $4,831,145 
Exports.. 58,355,200 62,668,896 Dec, 4,813,003 
Excess im- ; 








The stock market is displaying a very un- 
usual resisting power to unfavorable in- 
fluences. Strikes, gold exports, the de- 
cline in silver, foreign selling. frequent 
decreases in gross earnings, cheap wheat 
and cotton, as well as a variety of other 
adverse factors, all seem to favor a decline 
in stocks, especially when compared with 
prices existing a year ago. It is true, the 
market has shown some hesitancy; but 
not at allin proportion to circumstances. 
The reason is plain. Stocks are in very 
strong hands. Both investors and specu- 
lators have held aloof for some time past; 
but heavy capitalists and bankers have 
been steadily accumulating stocks, partly 
through compulsion from foreign sales ; 
and they hold them with much apparent 
confidence. This confidence they base upon 
the prosperity and growth of the country 
at large, treating the many discourage- 
ments of the moment as merely transitory 
in character. If earnings do notcome up 
to the extraordinary totals of a year ago, 
they argue it is possible to make better 
net returns now, since recent expenditures 
have enabled many roads to operate more 
economically. Rai road building is still 
at a minimum; and with business and 
railroad interest both in sound condi- 
tion, it is argued railroad stocks ought 
to bring much better prices. That, 
however, depends much upon whether 
buyers can be found at higher figures, 


’ There are indications of manipulation in 


stocks at present, and the prospects of 
easy money favor renewed speculation, 
unless other circumstances intervene. 
The rise in ‘‘ Industrials” attracted some 
attention; but the movement in these was 
entirely the work of one or two operators, 
and not the result of any regular demand. 
The ordinary investor of prudence still 
keeps shy of these ‘blind pool” securi- 
ties. One feature of encouragement is 
found in railroad earnings. Thirty-seven 
roads reported an increase of nearly 9¢ in 
the second week of August, and 75 
roads an increase of over 4% in the first 
week, The Chronicle also publishes a 
statement, showing that gross earnings on 
190 roads increased nearly 8¢ from Janu- 
ary ist to June 30th, and net, during the 
same period, over 5¢. Considering the 
heavy gains of the previous year, with 
which they are compared, these results are 
eminently satisfactory. Expenses in- 
creased disproportionately, because many 
managers took advantage of the oppor- 
tuuity to make extra outlays. 

General tradecontinues in satisfactory 
shape, considering the numerous hin- 
drances lately developed. At nearly all 
points there was an increase in clearings 
for the week. the totals at the princi- 
pal cities aggregating nearly 104 
more than last year. Another favorable 
feature was the small number of business 
failures; only 197 being reported last week 
in the United States and Canada, against 
216 for the same week in 1891. This de- 
crease in failures has been a feature for 
some weeks past; and, coupled with the 
continued gains in clearings, is the best 
obtainable evidence of a larger and 
sounder business than a year ago. The 
switchmen’s strike at Buffalo exerted lit- 
tle influence at large. In New York the 
markets for perishable products and some 
of the steamship lines which make regular 
sailings were affected by the consequent 
delay of freight, but this was only a tem- 
porary matter. Freight will soon rush 
forward in greater quantities, and the 
grand aggregate suffer but little from this 
cause. At the same time, the country 
has become a good deal excited over the 
lawless acts of some of the trades uvions, 
and it may take some days for this feeling 
to subside. The sight of the military and 
organized labor being brought face to face 
in surly opposition in three different 
States at once, is not a pleasant one. On 
the other hand, law and order have been 
reasserted, and our capacity for self-gov- 
ernment once more demonstrated. The 
result will be increased confidence in our 
own institutions, and a costly lesson to 
trades union leaders that there is a lawful 
limit to the weapons which they may use 
toward coercing employers. 





Money hardens somewhat, owing to 





gold exports, currency shipments and 
consequent decreasing reserves. Bankers 
now look for rather more activity in the 
money market, tho nothing particular 
unless gold shipments be undesirably pro- 
longed. Call loans range 1@32, averag- 
ing 2¢. Time money 1s in better demand, 
and firmer at 2}¢ for 60 days, and 3¢ for 
90 days. Commercial paper is in better 
supply at 4@44¢ for prime double names, 
60 days and four months. The surplus 
reserve declined $3,395,000. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Aug. 20. <Aug.13. Differences. 


END... esates pe $492,054,300 %489,771,700 Inc. $2,282,600 
BPPCIS..... doccccce 86,094,300 87,773,300 Dec. 1,679,000 
Legal tenders 57,387,600 59,309,000 Dec. 1,921,400 
Deposits.......... 524,412,100 525,231,400 Dec. 819,300 
Circulation ...... 5,466,400 5,409,300 Inc. 57,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


DROGIS. cc ccccscces $86,094,300 $87,773,300 Dec. $1,679,000 
Legal tenders... 57,387,600 59,309,000 Dec. 1,921,400 





Towal reserve... $143,481,900 $147,082,300 Dec. $3,600,400 


Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 131,103,025 131,307,800 Dec. 204,825 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MENUIS..... +0000 12,378,875 15,774,500 Dec. 3,395,575 
Excess of reserve Aug. 22d, 189]....00.-+++++--++ 14,109,°00 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Closing quotations show the following 
changes: 


Bid. Asked 
U. 8. 48, 1907, registered...........e0eeeee sees us “1166 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPON.....ccccccccccercccccces 15% ~—Cs«éd6K 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... ..++++ 100 wee 
CUFTENCY Gs, 1GW.......ccrcccccccccccccccccces 107 
CUFPencCy 66, 1996.......ccccccccccccccveccccces 1094 
CAFTENCY 68, 1BUZ.....cccccceccccccccccccccsces 12% 
Currency 66, 1898 .........cesceceecsececseeees 11546 
CUFTENCY 68, 180D.......cccccccesreccesecercces 118 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was dull and 
steady. There was a slight decrease in 
the demand. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 





ccd sc nntesdcv tyacesstesciievasdneesses 4.881¢ 4.89 
Paris—Francc.......cccocseccsccceess ... 5.1556 5.1436 
MEE Creccécnsscens saccson: wetececoncucee Senn 
Berlin—Reichemarks......... ...60-.eeees See) 
Amsterdam—Guliders. .........56 csseeeee 4G = 4084 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for city 
bank stocks: 


Bid. Bid. 
| pbcesesoccesees 212 |Mechanics’............ 185 





|Nassau....... 














|New pm coves 

N.Y. nty.. -. OD 
N. ¥. penn Ex....° 130 
Ninth National.. 122 


Nineteenth Ward.... 170 
Nat. tal. of N. A... = 





Muu 1 ecccvcccoces 18 | Western National. 9 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, “Asked, sales. 
G. B. Claflin Company............. 104 106 “ 
GO. 4D, 18S POR. cccccccccccccce 98 101 
an. Cle ican cecctivedexe 99 me 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. ae 50 
do. GO. BB. ccccccocce 98 whe 98 
Trow Directory com ..... —. sess. . ue 
do. ee ee ee 
Proctor & Gamblecom .. ......... « 
do. Rr 10 
do, do. Ist mtge. fis....106 
P. Lorillard Co, Com.........+s0.05+ «+ os 
le . Piincenteced etces ni 120 ‘ 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 6B 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 86 87 slg 
GOBMIGIR GO. 00 000000. -cccrecccccece 4 % 9454 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. se em 
New York Biscuit Co............... 68 i) 69 
Diamond Match Co...........65 «++ 132 135 134 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124 1% 113 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..For the first time since 1881, West- 

ern Union has been selling above par. 
...The street-car earnings of New 

York City are over $15,000,000 a year. 

..For the first half of 1891 the in 
crease in immigrants arriving in the Uni- 
ted States was sixty-four thousand. 

. Optimists say that South Dakota’s 
prospective yield will range from 50,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


.... It is reported that this year’s wheat 
crop will amount to 520,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 97,000,000 bushels less than that of 
last year. 


...M. Henri Cernuschi, the eminent 
bimetallist, opines that the Monetary Con- 
ference ‘‘ will end only in useless academic 
discussions.” 


....During July, 1892, compared with 
the same month in 1891, England’s im- 
ports increased $335,000, and her exports 
decreased $1,240,000. 


..The Texas cotton crop is being de- 
stroyed by the ruthless boll-worm. A 
hundred acres of cotton have been offered 
for a dollar an acre. 


. .During the past three vears the price 
of French rentes has risen 15%. They are 
now at par, an evidence of the splendid 
financial credit of the Government. 


..The August Michigan State crop re- 
port estimates the winter wheat crop at 
18,845,000 bushels, against 30,205,000 last 
year, and 20,200,000 two years ago. 


. . . $2,000,000 additional is asked by the 
Cincinnati. capitalists, who have already 
$4,000,000, to organize a steamship line 
between New Orleans and South America. 


..In the ten months previous to our 
reciprocity treaty with Spain the sales of 
American products to Porto Rico amounted 
to $1,738,116; in ten months since then 
$2,329,075. 


. Since the Ist of March, 24,000,000 
bushels of Kansas and Nebraska corn have 
passed through Texas with Mexico as a 
destination, to be sold there at $2.50 to $8 
per bushel. 


**Last year the value of the coins 
struck by the world’s mints was less than 
for some years previous. The total coin- 
age was Only $262,513,535, against $283,- 
637,795 in 1890. 

. Here is a quotation from the British 
official reports ;: ‘‘ Exports, tin-plates, six 
months ending June 30th, 1892, to the ° 
United States, 143,021 tons; same month 
1891, 263,225 tons.” 


..Two months ago it was believed 
that the reduction in cotton acreage would 
be 25 to 50¢. People are now more opti- 
mistic, and their estimates range at pres- 
ent from 10 to 202. 


. .The Baltimore and Ohio is about to 
rebuild the Pittsburg and Western,and will 
thus greatly reduce the length of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio through line between 
Pittsburg and Chicago. 


..In spite of our large excess of ex- 
ports we have sent away $41,000,000 gold 
from the ist of February last to the end 
of the fiscal year, and since July 1st last 
about $14,000,000 more. 


....Out of the corn crop of 1891, it is 
figured that 800,000,000 bushels were fed 
to slaughtered animals. 300,000,000 to 
beasts of burden, while 20,000,000 bushels 
went into whisky-making. 


..For the first half of 1892 anyway 
railway dividends in Eng!and have been 
lowered. The London and Northwestern 
has declared a reduced dividend, while 
the Midland has also made a reduction. 


..It is expected that all the street 
railroads of New Orleans will be consoli- 
dated under one control. The lines will 
be operated bv electricity. The purchase 
and equipment will involve $10,000,000. 


..Unfortunately the July deliveries 
of grain at Chicago were 5,000,000 bushels, 
smaller than for July 1891. Of the rail- 
ways interested, the Chicago and North- 
western makes the best showing; Illinois 
Central the worst. 


.-The July monthly crop report in 
England shows that so far the average 
condition of wheat compared with July 
1891, is 89.6 against 91.4; of barley, 94.8 
against 91.1; of oats, 92.5 against 90.5; of 
potatoes, 94.6 against 92.9. 


.-Three times as many workmen are 
employed in this country now as thirty 
yearsago. In the meantime over 11,000,000 
Europeans have come to the United States, 
yet the rate of wages has increased at 





least 50¢. 
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..-.The banks in India are thoroughly 
adjusted to monometallism, and are op- 
posed to any change. Their dealings are 
based upon silver entirely as a currency 
for India, and a single gold basis in their 
trading with London. 


..-.The new boats to run between Buf- 
falo and Duluth cost $400,000 each, and 
have a guaranteed speed of twenty miles 
an hour, The Great Northern people 
hope by their Buffalo-Duluth-Seattle route 
to beat the all-rail lines to the Pacific 
Coast. 

....Wice President McMullin, of the 
Chicago and Alton, saysthat the Western 
roads will lose half a million dollars by 
the Atchison reduction in passenger rates 
toDenver. The loss is $16 per ticket, and 
it is ramored that over 30,000 tickets have 
been sold. 


....The returns for the month of July 
published by the Bureau of Statistics, 
show a falling off of over 1,500,000 
bushels wheat, a large increase in the 
exports of flour, and a reduction of over 
800,000 bushels in the outward movement 
of corn. 








....-The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in New York this year amounts 
to $1,828,264,275, an increase of $42,406,- 
987 over last year. The tax rate on real 
estate has been fixed at 1.85 per cent. 
against 1.90 per cent. last year. On per- 
sonal property the rate is 1.7135 per cent. 


...-Itis said that the net result of our 
reciprocity treaties with eight countries 
is an increase in our exports of over 
$9,000,000. The first treaty was with 
Brazil. Since April ist, 1891, our exports 
to that country have increased from $16,- 
279,969 to $18,044,452, or more than 10¢ 
over the same length of time before the 
new treaty took effect. 


..-.Ln the last two years New York has 
paid off more than twice the amount of 
debt that is now left, and to-day she owes 
only $881,929. In thesame time the State 
of Pennsylvania has paid off more debt 
than she has still left, namely, $2,988,718. 
Hence the two greatest States in the 
Union have the smallest debt in propor- 
tion to their wealth. 


....Exports of provisions for seven 
months to July 31st, show an increase over 
last year of $9,392,312, the gain being 
made up chiefly of the shipments of bacon 
and lard. Thus the good effects of re- 
opening the markets of France, Germany 
and other European countries, to the prod- 
ucts of the American hog, are already 
making themselves manifest. 





....The Treasury’s available money to 
be exchanged for currency certificates 
and gold certificates was, at the beginning 
of the month, $16,391,077. The statement 
does not mean that the Treasury is 
limited to that amount. This is simply 
the margin on hand to keep exchange go- 
ing when there is no special demand for 
expansion in the volume of currency. 


...-Comparisons of the cost of collect- 
ing the internal revenues under the Cleve- 
land and Harrison Administrations are 
not without political significance. Under 
the first named Administration the cost 
was 3.36¢ of the sum collected. Under 
the latter, however, the cost has continu- 
ally been lessened, until, during the fiscal 
year just closed, it was only 2.78¢. 


....-Eight hundred soundings of the 
Pacific Ocean have developed a safe route 
for the proposed cable from Monterey Bay, 
California, to Oahu Island, of the Ha- 
waiian group. As the Government has 
done the costly work of the survey, there 
will be no difficulty in inducing capital- 
ists to undertake laying the cable itself, 
which will be extended to the Asiatic 
coast. 


....Mines west of the Missouri River, 
have been producing as follows : In 1889, 
67,881,529 ounces ; in 1890, 60,510,414, and 
in 1891, 61,851,025. The production of 
gold remains about the same. The ques- 
tion of adjustment of values seems al- 


most impossible of solution except by the 
discovery of some new gold fields, such as 
in 1849 upset the ratio between the two 
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..»»The new Ministry in Great Britain 
will be more hostile to silver than that 
which is going out. Nor will Germany 
undo the reform accomplished in 1875, 
while Austria-Hungary has within a few 
weeks formally resolved to substitute gold 
for silver standard. Without the concur- 
rence of these three great nations nothing 
in favor of silver can be done at the ap- 
proaching Monetary Conference. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction at the New York Real Estate 
Salesroom, by Adrian H. Muller & Son : 


7 shares Central National Bank............... 1364 
7 shares Bank of North America............. 173% 
5 shares Market ard Fulton National Bank..2234% 
10 shares Bank of America................++000 214 
16 shares Bank of Nsw York...............+e008 232 
2 shares National Shoe and Leather Bank...1654 
2shares Chemical National Bank............ 4.450 
11 shares Merchants’ National Bank........ 1484 
24 shares National Bank of Commerce... .188@189 
20 shares National Park Bank.................. 315 


10 shares National Bank of the Republic....1714 


....Prof. Alexander Graham Bell says 
thatif the tollagesystem were introduced 
the number of calls would be reduced, 
fewer employés would be required, while 
the usefulness of the telephone would be 
enhanced. Last year the American Bell 
Telephone Company spent more than 
$5,000,000 in putting up new wires, giving 
the company now nearly 100,000 miles of 
underground wire and considerably more 
than a quarter of all the telephone wire in 
the country. 


...-The Third National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, which collapsed only a few years 
ago, has been able not only to pay 100 
cents on the dollar, but to increase its old 
assets until there is $1,500,000 surplus. 
The reason for this remarkable fact is 
increase in the value of real estate held 
by the bank. The old Park National, 
also of Chicago, which failed, has cleared 
itself and has a surplus of $250,000. And 
the reason for the increase in value of 
Chicago real estate is, of course, the 
Columbian Exhibition. 


....A daily paper has recently pub- 
lished the following standard of wages 
per week: 


United 

England. States. 

a es $12 96 $25 50 
Rail mill rollers................ 7 00 22 50 
Sheet and plate rollers........ 16 00 £5 00 
ED, in cnseskovssececevepes 16 72 45 00 
PE. << ércisestsenssonshs 12 9% 21 00 
INE so ciatecwissecesssiosse 7 68 I8 00 
PDL an tidsdovecceveyss 7 9 18 00 
PROMO. 5 vevecvcctscacveces 7 68 16 00 
ID capsestcccncesseeee W 2 24 00 
SR iiv'a60sveercnckeses 7 0 20 00 
RNG Sns'n cp Seenenasitbcees ces 700 16 00 


Rete Those who are inclined to be pes- 
simistic as to the Northwest in general, 
and its railways in particular, had better 
glance at this table of gross earnings : 
January 1 to June 30. 


Railroad. 1891. 1892. Increase. 
Bur., Cedar Rapids 

3 SS $1,607,591 $1,941,684 $334,003 

Chi., Bur. & Nor... 961,521 971,650 10,129 





Chi.,Bur.& Quincy. 14,769,586 18,236,840 3,467,254 
Chi.,Mil.& St.Paul. 12,307,804 14,780,472 2.422.668 
Chi. & Northw..... 12,160,353 14,863,196 2,702,843 
Chi., R.1. & Pacific. 7,177,528 8,081,598 904,070 
Duluth,S.S.& Atl. 887,898 1,082,879 144,981 
Iowa Central...... WT 888,411 110,634 
Mil. & Northern.. 777,331 796,878 19,347 
Minn. & St. Louis. 745,086 903,565 158,479 
Minn., St. Paul & 
> a 943,967 1,377,018 433,051 
St. Paul & Duluth. 748,135 851,889 103,754 
eee $53,864,577 $64,675,880 $10,811 308 


....In reply to a letter which we ad- 
dressed to Mr. Huntington regarding cer- 
tain rumors which had been reported as 
facts, we have the following reply : 


23 BROAD St., August 13th, 1892. 
Gentlemen :—Yours of 10th is received, 
making inquiries about the building of a 
certain road in Honduras. 
In reply 1 would say that I have no inter- 
est in it at present. Some parties came to 
me and asked me to take an interest with 
them. I told them to give me all the data 
they had, showing the distance, the profile 
of the road, if they had such, and a general 
description of the country through which 
the road passed, from ocean to ocean, and 
then I would decide whether I would do 
anything with them or not. Of course it 
does not run through any territory belon - 
ing to the United States. 
Yours, C. P. HUNTINGTON. 


..--At the Edison Convention in Toron- 





metals. 


dation of the Thomas-Houston and Edi- 
son companies which really took place 
last April, when the former company 
virtually absorbed the Edison General 
Company, and the result was the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The Thomas- 
Houston Company at that time exchanged 
their $10,000,000 of stock, which was pay- 
ing 16¢ dividends, for $18,400,000 of stock 
in the new company, while the Edison 
shareholders exchanged $15,000,000 of 
stock paying 8¢ for an equal amount of 
stock in the General Electric Company. 
This arrangement does not apply to the 
Edison Illuminating companies. 

.1..The gross earnings of the following 
companies operating west of Chicago, 
per mile last year, averaged for all the 
lines, $6,508.60, an increase of nearly 21¢ 
per mile. The net earnings are: 


Net earnings, year ending June 30. 
Railroad. 1891. 1892. Increase. 


Atch. system., $12,543,723 $14,553,873 $2,010,510 





Chi. & Northw. 9,502,669 11,085,834 1,583,165 
Chi. M.& St. P. = 9.187,724 11,468,504 2,330,780 
Chi. Bur. &Q. —11,904,101 14,057,108 ~—-2,153,002 
Mil. & North’n 619,803 642,904 23.101 
Minn. & St. L. 536,219 798,432 262,213 
Col. Midland. . 581,367 563,583 *17,784 

eee $44,825,605 $53,170,233 $8,344,627 

*Decrease. 


The net earnings per mile during the 
past year were $2,095.80, being an increase 
of 1724. 


....The Cincinnati Price Current, re- 
viewing crop conditions, says. 

“Advices generally are encouraging for 
corn. The average status of the crop is 
well maintained. Rains have afforded 
needed relief in many localities. Wheat- 
threshing returns confirm previous general 
indications as to the yield being below early 
calculations, and more pronounced as to 
deficiency in quality. The average weight 
will be lower than usual. Tests indicate 
that the flour-making quality of the wheat 
will equal that of last year.” 


Another report says: 


“The weather has been favorable; but 
corn is still from two weeks to a month 
late, and its condition does not improve. 
In Illinois corn is late, the best fields are 
fourteen dayslate. Many of them are tas- 
seling out two or three feet high, and great 
banner counties are ‘not in it’ this year. 
Reports from Iowa show that the corn has 
not made up any of its lost time, and that 
the crop is fully one month behind an aver- 
age year. The harvest of oats is under full 
headway; the crop is streaked and uneven. 
What has been said with regard to the corn 
and oats crops in Illinois will apply with 
equal force to the situation in Ohio. Corn 
reports from Kansas are irregular and 
uneven 


.... Approximate gross earnings of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway, for July,1892, 
were $248,800. 

Actual Gross Earnings for June, 1892, $230,798 55 
Operating Expenses, “ ae 147,477 28 


Net Earnings, » ge ay $83,321 27 








....-Mr. Henry Clews, the banker, has 
made the following statement : 


“This country increases in railroad ton- 
nage at the rate of about 15 per cent every 
year on the average. The general business 
of the country increases in about the same 
ratio, as shown by the clearings of the 
banks. For the last three years there has 
been comparatively no railroad omen 
consequently competition has not increased, 
while the railroad tonnage in the three 
years has augmented nominally about 45 
per cent. Building having stood still during 
that period, and railroad tonnage having 
increased 15 per cent. each year, the old lines 
have been the legatees without any new 
transportation. ‘I'he growth of the nation 
has finally about caught up with the pre- 
vious excessive railroad construction. 
What controls and always will is the sur- 
plus, and that surplus, whether large or 
small, controls and makes prices. This ap- 
plies to all business enterprises, especially 
to transportation facilities as weil as to 
products. When railroads are built in ad- 
vance of the wants of the country there is 
a surplus of facilities. A space of three or 
four years of depression then occurs for the 
population and prod.ction to grow up to it. 
ter this, equalization asserts itseif, and 
makes profitable the business of the rail- 
roads, so that, with fair crops, the present 
railroad mileage of the country may be 
expeeted to do a profitable business, and 
to continue until another railroad buiiding 
era starts in again to make a surplus of 
roads. After that, another three years of 
stagnation will probably reign supreme, 
not unlike the last three years. 


....The wheat crop in other continents 
is as interesting a study as is our own. In 
Europe, Russia occupies a remarkable 7 
sition as to crops of wheat and corn. - 
ports are conflicting, however, in regard 
to this year’s production, As to other 
countries, Beerbohm’s Corn Trade List 


“Tn Germany the weather has been more 
favorable, but the harvest is later than 
usual. Wheat is described as an irregular 
crop, but rye and barley are satisfactory; 
oats are less promising, hut potatoes are 
expected to show gvod results. From Aus. 
tria the reports continue favorable. In 
Hungary wheat finally indicates barely an 
average, rye is rather better, and barley 
and oats good average crops. From Ital 
it is now reported that the wheat crop will 
not much exceed 112,000,000 bushels, against 
124,000,000 bushels last year, and over 128,- 
000,000 bushels in 1890; in this case Italy 
will have to import about 32,000,000 bushels. 
Spain, too, has not so good a crop as last 
year; and Algeria, which in some seasons 
spares 6,000,000 bushels for France. has a 
very short crop this year.” 


The India wheat harvest is also an uncer- 
tain quantity. The exports from that 


country from the beginning of the crop 
year to A st ist were 19,960,000 against 
440.000 bushels in the corresponding 


period of the preceding year, and 10,100.- 
009 bushels in 1891. On the current crop 
the shortage this year as compared with 
1891 equals 51,000,000 bushels, or about 23¢. 
The Sydney Morning Herald says that 
the surplus wheat crop of all the Austra- 
lasian provinces is 9,727,000 bushels. Part 
of this surplus will go to South Africa 
and the Pacific Islands leaving, according 
to the Herald’s estimate, 7,500,000 bush- 
els for Europe. 

Nothing definite is known of the crop 
in the Argentive : but from exporting be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 around a million 
bushels a year, if flour be reduced to 
wheat bushel-, the Republic in 1890 ex- 
ported 12,700,000, and in 1891 11,701,189 
bushels. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, 250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corper Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
. Chicege. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Full particulars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
LETTERS 




















a INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


OWN BROTHERS 0. 
BAREMES. NO. 59 WALL sek WN. Y. 


SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city for 

sale for $50,000, $22. six per cent. mortgege and 

— cash. Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 
rs. 











Wanted at once, $2,000 for three years at 8 per cent., 
secured by first mortgage on improved property in 
West Duluth, Minn., valued at $8,600. 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers’ Bank, 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
Ca iat ald Ube OM Si 


Pp. . ° 
Choice nvestments in the most Conservative 
Sig, Guaranteed Flrst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. fare fa ss. ae 
nture : 
Six Per Cent _ by deposit of First’Moi 
Loans wit a local trustee. FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
W.A.HOTCHK ISS, GEORGEH. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. resident. 


THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO. of Kan- 
sas City, is doing good work for Eastern Mo: 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in case of de- 
fault, by foreclosure or otherwise. Charges moderate. 
A. H. CLINE, Manager. Kansas City, Mo. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Rare a yy for Parties Desiring to 


nto the Stock Business. 
One of the finest Shee: 











Ranches in North Mon- 








to, there was a ratification of the consoli- 


says: 


BAKER & COLLETT, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 








aT Saw ae 


ee a SS ee 


August 25, 18992. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1208) 93 








Prreerererimerrrrr i iit iris, 


Eee 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
$88:888 


Prerererirrrriri titi ii tires 


Bay gat Sell Foreign Exchange 





RS: 
> ppenener. K. a’ ett 


To acs bet, Beas. Hoyt, 
Delatield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital — meray Profits, $350,000.00. 
interest WA on ~~ 3, Rk Ee ad 
“Sinvestments made for customers. Cerrespendence 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5¢ CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June ist and December 1st. 
Detailed yay Letate mentsand copies ot 
the mo tained at our office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 








at to each, 
reallve the increase in value which will result on 
Street line. Send for 


Tae —— information to 
mane Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH. W. G. JOERNS & CO., 


Real Estate & First Mert- 
gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— securities bearing 6,7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
Dy oy et pane Ty tter. ~~ 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capttal.........0...+ sects caresses + 500,000 00 


— and rec cag a 240,000 00 


ion of the De ent 
Rr Ham pehire, Rae xing Ra 4 


Company offers its Ten 
in Denominations of $500.00 











a ry ae by first Mortgages o1 m Bens 
Estate deposited with Trustees. z They area very co 


venient and perfectly sare investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


'OHN M. OWENS, President. 
ww, KR. COPPIS, ‘Preacuver. 


DENVER ei 
Real Estate {% from ee oe 








~ F—CHOICE—82 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES | % 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
Wiens = BYERS 
Spokane, - - Wash. 


Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for P mphilet. 


M. L. McMINN, Dul th, Minn. 


NEW DULUTH — 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles Ss esaba iron mines. Has 


borers. facturing si h 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. yak A ~ 
NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 
ba ny cinagge cil ~ Commercial Concerns 


Cash ash Capital loa ake i or P eaheertie®. 
dy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 














w 

agen. sold. workingmen, payable in 120 to 
monthly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT O00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


— s9fe and profitable investments in real estate, 
porrenges an and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds. ‘The security offered is strictly first class. For 
seperate address GEO. M. VAN DORKEN, Offices 
to 210 Wash: m — Seattle, Washington. All 
ptt a chee wered. Kefere’ Puget 
Syand National Bank, of of Seattle. First National Bank 











Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
i, Sa eee $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 

peneneaeee solicited. 


OMA, (South ot, Puget City) INVEST- 
MEN Ss. [Guara 
in Say of the above c Mes. have mone from 





Pye. answered 
‘'acoma, Wash 


wey a TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
ULUTH, MINN. 
peas... ‘—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 


p & Sons, Philadelpnia, Pa. [f you wish 
°o by SE in a growing city, write for particulars. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 
yREAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS 
We can loan money for you where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, secured by first mo’ on city 
property. DULUTH, MI) 


IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES or REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS or ST. PAUL, 


Woae't Hennepin ra. ibsoconetie | Minn. 


Pte ng RITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Mingo Minn, » Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, %3 tions promptty made on all 
points of the Northwest and remitted for on day of 
Payment. F. A. Cham berlain, President, H, M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d_ Vice President, 
Ont [_Beerioon, Cashier, Thos, F. Hurley, Assistant 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 




















than land the same distance from the cen- 

ot of — —_e rot its size and importance in America. 
who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
Sarlie the np the = five years has made a profitable in- 
any who ag never seen the property 


raraished unex 40%, 
Var ch CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


ENVER, COL. 


ECT iti Aki roan ee 


OFFICES: 600 aon Insurance Building, 2 Tacoma 
ding, oo a iLL. 

Investments made and pro 5 aanoges for non- 

residents. We have on hand a ry of Gilt ~— 6 —_ 

7 per cent. mentenges on m Ch property 

Reference any k in Chicago. Write us for. a list 

of real estate investments. 








BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I icccccecscs cocccesees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22U287, and, SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED (3% “ord 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T A XES and assessments looked after and 





paid. 
LOANS s.cii ssnsni * term ot year 
DENVER 


RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


mp ee to —_ a 5 RS, — ——- a safety 
Ty wits & A AAIEG ining compan, 


keferences: THE fSperenpEn?, People’s’ Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 
tate security. 


a 

8% NE Send for maps, photographs, circu- 

lars, etc. References | furn 

E. R. BRAC INVESTMENTS, 
Cutis MINN. 





obtained on first mortgages. Real es- 





MINNEAPOLIS. Real pm | Loans, [nsurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 3:25 Hennepin Avenue, 


oO ORTGAGE LOANS, 
TE. — nterest 

Yor semi-annua: ally by draft on low 

Yc.k. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





oy et oo 
IN, Fairhaven, Wash. 





6 CENTS PER $1,000 


Now represents the total unpaid interest to January 

st, 1892, on all Mortgage Loans made by the Managers 
- ‘this ompany for its individuai cl‘'ents and on the 
five millions loaned for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, of Hartford. 


In business 2% years. No client ever lost a dollar. 
Setar Fac RSoItia a STAGES TA STA 
—_—_——_———_--——— 


e omter for sale loans < a giontins character in al! 
sums from $25,000 down . Our new pamphlet. 
ena Mortgage feng sent free to any ad- 


*SNANTHONY LOAN & TRUST co., 
RIA. ILLINOIS 
Chas, E. Anthony, Pres. Clifford .* Anthony, V. Pres. 
eorge W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 





A BLOCK OF pric TENEMENT 
HOU re x ated property, will be sold 
for UR hn wat t which it ae net the purchaser 7 7 per 
cent. Easily co’ ogy into business property 
netting a higher rate. rty sure to increase in 
value. WILLIAM Er L JCAS, Duluth, Minn. 





THE OGL UMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
OMA, WASHINGTON. 


Capital, ery Surplus, $4,000 


Opened rer business Sepremver. Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared 
Is increasing its capital to. 8599, 990 
And surplus t0............e0eee 000 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per share—book value. 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ ee ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 
countin, commerce paper. 

WE C INE_ OUR ‘Ope ATIONS ' spndaien Y 
COMMERCIAL BUSINESS. 

In the jk we will pay a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
ae , placing the balance of the earnings to surplus 
accoun 


For further particulars, address 
HENRY O 


IVER, President. 






FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irrigat fruit lands of Colorado, 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


Tue DeLtA County Fruit Lanos Ce. 
















201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 





THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 

Surplus and Undivided p rofits.§137,287 


Execut ted by la’ ay 
ecutors, etc. are permit Ww inv 

in these bonds, . : 8 w. 8. 
won : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
er J UcH & PARKHOWSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH | AND CHICAGO. 


le who regret not havi 

boast —~ eat nt 080 or 40 years ago. To all 

proper ers who have the unfortanate ones 

tell of the Sat op 0) pportantiies neglected we wish to 

Dub is now where Kg was 35 years ago, 

that Daluth 

has not, and what has been done 11 in Chicago will be 

duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 

‘ormation. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 








A new form of 8 cent. I t 
based on irri ated fruit i Coleaeaee 


lands of Col 
Guaranteed by National Bank. ro in 


particulars addr = im 











DIVIDEND. 


THE AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM ‘> _ 
TINGUIS me BROADWAY 





ee? d 
TA MEBTING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
tors of this Company held this day, a Dividend 
of TWO PER CENT. was declared payable in cash 
on the 2th day of Anges, it, 1892, a. Pitockholders of 
record on the sth day of August, I 
Notice is hereby given that for ty purpose of such 
payment, the transfer books of the Company will be 
closed on August, oe.) and remain c osed till the 
morning of August 26t Checks will be mailed. 
. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


N mepnance of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 

soM, te of 3 = | County ‘of New 
York, Notice is pore persons having 
claims inst JANE APFEY "ate of the City of 











ecting business, the office of John B. Mayo, Room 57, 

N Seoedwag, | in the City of Row 5 York, on or be- 

fore the lth day of October, next. ted New York 

the 2ist day of h, i802, JOHN HAFFEY, SALAH 

HAFFEY, Kxecutors. Joun B. MaYo 0, Attorney for 
terra TH Renal Vv Othe 


wav New 





NOTICE. 
THe FARMERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
located at Oskaloosa, in the State of Iowa, is closing 
== affairs. All cil note-holders and others, creditors 
o 


present the notes and other cates inst the asso- 
ciation for Saty wes ere . JONES, President, 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very material saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 


the names of other subscribers with their 


renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........ $ = Six months......-.$1 50 
Three months.....$ Nine Months...... 2 2% 


Four months...... 1 io | One VOAP...eeeee ve 3 U0 


CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber.........++++ — 
One vear each to two subscribers..........+ 5 00 





Three years to one subscriber.........++++++ 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each vate +O 
Four years to one subscriver.... once 8D 
Four subscribers one yeareach....... scoters OB 
Five years to one subscriber........ re 
Five subscribers one year each......... cooce ee @ 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 





2 
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WHO WOULD TRAVEL 


ailroad to any point on the Hudson River when 
} as nang sail by the fast iron steamboats of the 
Albany Day Line almost as quick, for less money, 
and ensoy the pleasures and comforts of a private 
steam ee, the boats of this line are luxuriously 
equipped, carry their own musicians, patronized by 
the best families, and make all their mone with rail- 
road en ty. Here is their time-table 
Leave wa treet, N. Y., 8: M 


it 
* Brooklyn (by Annex), 8:00.“ 











“ -Yonke 9:45 A.M. Fare, 25c. Exc., 40c. 
~ West Polnt, a = “Se. “$1.00 
bed ewburgh. .M. * 

2 Poughkeepeie, 15 = $1, 00 . $1.50 
a hinebeck, es * 123 2.25 
* Catskill, 3:25“ ik keeles 
“ Hudson, 3:45 “* * ¥ OS 25 
“Albany, sd “2.00 3. 
If you write to Transfer Co., $4 Bi way, 
N. i they will bring you tickets and check your 
gage e at duc pounce for aul po ints in the ~~ 
—_ lacks, Sara George. - 
a delight! W! at a comfort! lituetrated 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THe Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route willrun a series of low rate Harvest Excursions 
to Southwest Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and other Western and 
Southwestern States, August 30tn and September 
2ith, and to especial territory October 25th. Tickets 
good for twenty days toreturn, with stop-over privi- 
leges for the inspection of land. Further informa- 
tion, maps, folders, etc., furnished by any of the Com- 
pany’s agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. and T. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Adr. 





A HANDSOME NURSERY PICTURE 
FREE. 


ONE of the most sensi features of the modern 
Kindergarten system of cating children, is to edu- 
cate the mind, through the eye, to the’ beautiful 
things in Nature and art. Teach ng children to deco- 
rate a “4 panels in their rooms with attractive 
R ictures is th test . A well-known St. Louis 
rm is the leader in this a. Leh on has is- 
sued a beautiful seven-colored pote “Mamma’s Dar- 
lings.” a he work of art will sert toany address 
by . Pozzoni, manufacturer of the celebrated 
| ae Complexion Powder, South Eighth St., St. 
Louis, Mo., upon receipt of four cents in stamps to 
pay postage. 


-_ 
a 


A TRIP TO ITALY. 
THE following is selected from an interesting arti- 
cle by Morris Phillips, in arecent issue of The Home 
Journal: 





“Americans in planning.a winter European trip, 
who include Italy in their itinerary, will, of’ course 
either go or retarn by one of the large and well- 
appointed vessels of the North German Lloyd Line. 
“The North German Lloyd people put into the service 
such vessels as the“*Fulda”’and the“ Werra,” each over 
five thousand tons’ gross tonnage, and success from 
the start crowned their efforts. Two of their steamers 
make this trip now, winter and summer, and they go 
full, asarule. In factso great has been the success 
of this route that two additional steamers, “The 
Ems’'and “ Kaiser Wilhelm II,” will be added in the 
fall. The voyage to Europe this wayis far more in- 
teresting than the ordinary route across the Atlantic. 
It is much longer, over four thousand miles, lasting 
eleven days. Thisisan advantage to those who go 
for health and pleasure, and there is a feeling of 
safety about it. On the fifth day out from New York 
you pass through the Azores, close enough to see the 
vineyards and the buildings on one island and the 
white surf beating against the shores of two of the 
islands. On the morning of the eighth day you sight 
the coast of Portugal, and a little later in the day you 
exchange signals with Cape St. Vincent, whence the 
name and position of your vessel are telegraphed to 
Gibralter, and from there flashed over two contineais. 
The ninth day brings you through the Straits of Gib- 
ralter. It isadelightful experience and a beautiful 
sight if you make the Straits in daylight, as we did, 
the Straits being at the narrowest part only nine 
miles wide. The land on both sides of the Straits s 
rather mountainous, On the European side you have 
the rock of Gibralter, 1,400 feet high, and on the Afri- 
can side, Ape’s Hill, a mountain facing the rock and 
considerably higher. You next sight Cape de Gatt, 
near which is Almeria, which sends quantitiesof its 
grapes to the States. Then comes the Sierra Nevada, 
and for scores of miles, for hours and hours, you keep 
in view snow-capped mountains, On the tenth day 
out you pass the Balearic Islands, named Yviza, 
Majorca (the largest), and Minorca (the smallest). 
On the morning of the eleventh day, you sail along 
the Southern French coast, passing in succession 
Marseilles, Nice, Monte Carlo, Cannes, Mentone, etc. 
getting a fairly distinct view from the ship of the 
churches, hotels and large buildings in those places. 
These cities are backed by the Maritime Alps, some of 
which are still snow-covered; and this grand pano- 
rama, as viewed from the deck of asteamer, you will 
please imagine for yourself,these notes, made en route, 
being mere ‘hurry-graphs,’a phrase coined by Mr. 
N.P. Willis.” 





"Send stamp for ¢ cireular entitled * “GIFTS” to 


24 Union Street, New London, Conn. — 


THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 

ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 


self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
ay who executed it. 

e former price of these boo! as been, for * “7 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM Vinca SOLN,” Fic. We 
will furnish ‘it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted 

Tre book, ‘THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,’ 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at ise. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


‘THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


RESORTS, ETC. 


LAKE GEORGE, BROOKDALE FARM. 


300 acres of lawn, orchard and forest. Most beauti- 
ful “ocation. Fine LE Sehing, driving. House 
modern, accommodatin: no bar; no sports on 
Sunday. Terms $10.00 to $12.00 

sent. J.J. WILSON, Silver Bay, } 


The Catskill Mountains, 


The Most Beautiful Mountain Region, 
on the Globe, 


Is REACHED VIA 


The Ulster and Delaware, Stony 
Clove and Kaaterskill Railroads, 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 


N. A. SIMS, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
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Snsurance 


THE IRON HALL—A CRISIS? 


THE Mutual Banking Surety Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, of Philadelphia, is 
taking a vacation just now, having failed 
to open its doors as usual, one day last 
week; failure is not strange, for the 
name is almost enough to discredit it. 
President Somerby is also Supreme Jus- 
tice, or Supreme Chief Justice, or Most 
Supreme Chiefest Lord High Justice (we 
keep no registry of these resounding 
titles) of the Iron Hall. The bank—if it 
was enough like a genuine bank to be 
properly so called—has an assignee now, 
and the movement for a receivership of 
the Iron Hall was in part put upon the 
ground that Justice Somerby has put 
$439,000 Iron Hall funds into the bank, 
where Presideat Somerby has lost it. It 
i: also said that Mr. Somerby is interested 
in an association called the Iron Hall 
Building Company, and this seems very 
likely ; for there can be no doubt that he 
has felt great interest in the money of the 
Iron Hall gudgeons, and has made it per- 
fectly secure, so far as relates to their 
getting any of it back. 

In referring to the subject a fortnight 
ago, we purposely omitted to even men- 
tion the application for a receivership, 
that we might more forcibly emphasize 
the essential fact that all incidents in an 
experience of the Iron Hall sort are tem- 
porary and trivial. Probably the receiv- 
ership application will be granted ; but we 
do not see that it is of any consequence. 
Mr. Somerby has been an effective receiv- 
er ; hehas taken all the funds he could get, . 
and who could do more? Whether he has 
sunk them in this Philadelphia concern, or 
has bought a decayed Marquis abroad for 
his daughter with them, or has built a 
fine stable of the Norman pattern, what 
does it matter? In theslang of the day, 
the Iron Hail money has ‘*‘ gone where 
the woodbine twineth” ; curiosity might 
be gratified to discover precisely where 
that vine is, but is it worth while to 
bother? The dupes have had their version 
of $8—$10; somebody has the $8, and 
since this was the outcome certain from 
the start, we do not care whether ‘‘ some- 
body ” is written Somerby or otherwise. 
A receivership may serve a purpose as 
public notice that the bubble is broken ; 
but the dupes were bound to discover that 
factintime. Still, if there is to be a le- 
gally designated receiver, we nominate 
Mr. Somerby, who is already experienced: 

It is suggestive, just now, to note the 
fact that it was the Iron Hall which first 
forced entrance into the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, brushing down, as cub- 
webs, the ancient notions that honesty 
and thrift are the only means to pros- 
perity, that labor is the divinely ordained 
instrument of getting a livelihood, that 
the laws of numbers cannot be overturned 
for speculation, and that gambling is not 
eonducive to the public weal. These 
notions came over with the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 
The demonstrated success of the Iron Hall 
—demonstrated, i. e., ‘‘ pointed out,” not 
proved—was the great argument for 
opening the door, and through the open- 
ing have rushed a gangof swindlers. The 
State of New York has followed Massa- 
chusetts into shame and folly. So perhaps 
it is a providential warning that in the 
very month when the statutory permission 
for the wolves who prey upon greed and 
credulity begins in this State the biggest 
and noisiest of these schemes—the one 
which could succeed if any could and the 
one which has been boasting of actual 
success—is publicly breaking up. Possi- 
bly, on the contrary, the whole disturb- 
ance is only a trick of Somerby and his 
allies (if he has such) to frighten the Iron 
Hall members into lapsing; if this is so, 
however, it will be found that those who 
are nearing the date when their prizes can 
be demanded and so are the ones most 
necessary to shake off will be the most 
tenacious to hang on. We have often 


pointed out that in all schemes which. 


‘*bank ” upon lapses the’ members..most 

. ready to drop off have little to leave, and 
those who could relieve the burden mate- 
rially by dropping off are the last to do 
80. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN 
COLLECTING TING CLAIMS. 

The World newspaper relates the expe- 
rience of Mrs. Mary Hayes, of 208 Living- 
stone Street, Brooklyn, with the Globe 
Mutual Benefit Society of 18 Broadway. 
Mrs. Betty Walker, a widow, joined in 
April, 1891, and paid 25 cents weekly for 
about nine months. [For this weekly 
payment the promise is, during the first 
three months after joining, to pay $4 a 
week in case of sickness and $50 in case 
of death; after the first three and up to 
eighteen months, $75 in case of death; 
after three years, a gradual increase up 
to $1,000.] At theend of. nine months 
Mrs. Walker became sick, and the com- 
pany’s collector also become sick—cf call- 
ing—for he ceased to call for the 25 cents. 
She notified the company that she was 
sick ; but the company did not accept the 
notice as properly ‘‘ official” and made no 
answer. After calling at the office six 
times and asking for a l'ttle assistance, 
she was told that the matter would be 
laid before the *‘ board” and she would 
get her money in about two weeks. 
She called at that time, and was told 
that the money would be added to the 
promise as insurance on her life and that 
she would *‘ have it after she was dead.” 
Not feeling able to enforce her rights, and 
the company being “‘ willing” as to her 25 
cents a week, she resumed paying that, 
and so continued doing until she died, in 
April last. Then her daughter, Mrs. Hayes, 
tried to collect the $75 plus this deferred 
stealing, and succeeded in getting from 
the President a promise to ‘‘send you a 
certificate.” After some weeks more she 
called again, and secured quite a step in 
progress, being told that ‘‘ We don’t intend 
to pay youthismoney.” Asking why not, 
somebody then remarked, ‘‘ People die too 
quickly.” So Mrs, Hayes went to a lawyer, 
who has begun proceedings and intends to 
shut up the concern, if he cannot make it 
pay up. 

‘Looking for the record of this concern, 
we find that in 1891 it collected from 
members $8,476 and $1,000 for ‘‘ contracts 
for commissions,” whatever that may be ; 
of this $8,476 it paid members $965 and 
for expenses $8,453, of which $3,176 went 
to ‘“‘managers and agents,” $1,012 as 
‘+ salaries of officers,” and $2,770 as ‘*com- 
missions and fees to agents.” Out of 
1,144 certificates in force at the beginning 
of the year, 5 terminated by death in 1891. 
Perhaps ‘people do die too fast,” and 
they also lapse pretty fast, for 1,317 
dropped out thus in 1891, agaiost 1,683 
written. As for available resources, there 
was $698 actual cash reported ; but it would 
be absurd to imagine the possession of this 
to be any excuse for paying bothersome 
women, especially as the “balance of 
ledger assets.” got reduced during the year 
from $1,640 to $698. The year also opened 
with 15 unpaid claims, none of which are 
reported to have been settled, altho some 
of the claimants may have got tired of 
calling and given it up. 

We are reminded of the case we nar- 
rated in full detail, a year or more ago, of 
the experience of one claimant with the 
Mutual Benefit Life Association of Amer- 
ica. In great cities there are scores or 
hundreds of creatures dressed like men 
who live upon the avails of women’s 
shame; how these creatures should be 
classified we do not know, but the thought 
of them causes a tingling in the toes of 
every vigorous foot of every decent man. 
Nor do we know how to fitly characterize 
the bipeds wearing good clothes and eat- 
ing good food who devour even widows 
under the sneaking guise of some ‘“ bene- 
tiv’ society. Of course, nobody ought to 


be so silly as to suppose that any insur- 
ance which does nut charge a sufficient 
price will ever pay ; on the other hand, 
While companies like the Metropolitan 
collect hve cents per week and mect every 
obligation promptiy and honestly, it is 
idie vo say that a basis five times as large 
is necessarily insufticient. Over and over 
we have said that it is the crying fault of 
the State—which pretends to supervise 
and thus begets a faise sense of security— 
sshat it docs notcrush out all swindies. If 
the buyer is to take his own chances, let 
him so understand it, and abanavun all 
pretense-of proteciing hun ; if there is to 
_be any supervision at all, there should be 
so much respect paid to decency as is in- 
frauds. 





volved in breaking up 


NEW BLOOD AND | ENDURANCE. 


How much is “new blood” worth in 
life insurance? A pretty fair argument 
could be made in support of the proposi- 
tion that it is not worth anything, save 
that the general interests of society re- 
quire that a company once on a good run- 
ning basis shall not be suffered to run 
out, since that would be an inexcusable 
waste of “plant.” Over and over it has. 
been said—as offset to the continual claim 
by the assessment societies that ‘‘new 
blood” will keep the average age of the 
membership from rising (an arithmetical 


absurdity) and in illustration of the 
foundation principles of life insurance— 
that a really solvent snd fet it could stop 
doing new business and let itself die out 
with its membership, remaining solvent 
to the end. The New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Com gy of this city is a 
case in proof, and the Connecticut, 
Mutual is another. During twentv years 
past, in most of this term being under the 
charge of the present President, that 
company has been going backward in 
respect to new business done and to vol- 
ume of risks outstanding; it has not 
abandoned the getting of new business, 
but for one or another reason (chiefly be- 
cause it refused tocompete upon the basis 
of policy forms and methods of compen- 
sation current during this term) it has 
not been getting enough new blood to 
keep the ranks full. Twenty years ago it 
had in force $183,000.000 ; ten years ago 
it had $159,000,000 ; now it has $155,000,- 
000. But, twenty years ago, its asse 8 were 
less than $32,000,000 ; ten years ago they 
were $56,000,000; now they are $60.000,- 
000. Here appears no financial retrogres- 
sion, but the contrary. 

Nothing is more false than facts, fig- 
ures, comparisons, and “ ratios,” the lat- 
ter being the handiest form of menda- 
cious comparison ; that is, these things, 
when used so as to be mere half truths or 
to compare things not alike, become lies 
peculiarly mischievous, because twisted 
truths. Forexample, the ratio of assets 
to liabilities, if misused in comparison, 
becomes a lie; the Mutual Life has onl 
about $106 of assets to each $100 of Labil:- 
ties, while some little company just start- 
ed might figure $130 or more, and so, on 
this comparison, be proved much the 
stronger. So a comparison between 
ratios of mortalitv experienced to amount 
at risk, in different companies, is false and 
misleading unless exact and proper ac- 
count is taken of the average age of the 
membership. The test is not the actual mor- 

tality, nor its ratio to mean amount at 
risk, so much as the correspondence of 
the actnal with the expected or * table” 
rate of mortality. As touching this, the 
mortality experience in the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1891 was less than eighty per 
cent. of the table rate; this means that a 
littie more than one-fifth of what was ex- 
pected by the calculations to be called for 
was saved, for the time being. Of course, 
this will eventually be called for, but 
meanwhile the company not only has the 
interest on the $450,000 represented but 
will collect some additional premiums. 
This favorable result does not arise be- 
cause the ‘‘blood” is young, for it is 
rather the contrary; only ove-fourth of 
the total membership is on lives now un- 
der 44, another fourth is on lives from 44 
to 53, another fourth is on lives from 53 
to 61, and the other fourth is on lives 
older than 61. What is still more striking 
is that the saving on the actual as com- 
pared with the expected mortality is 
greater on the older ages than on the 
younger. 

The Connecticut Mutual does not emit 
any glitter, but it does illustrate admira- 
bly the stability of rightly founded life in- 
surance; and we heartily indorse Presi- 
dent Greene’s remark that ‘if the safety 
or prosperity of life insurance depended 
in the least degree on keeping the business 
young it ought to be legislated out of-ex- 
istence as wholly insecure.’ 


INSURANCE. 
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1851. 


MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
poltey noger R .. el cette. and entitled to 


ee eae non-forteltare applies toa o all before offered =~ 
—_S its bony veoh, aauctan yee your lif 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury,. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891... - $8,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off. ist 

TOMBE, TR... ccccsccsccctiteeee 0. secee 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums. .............++ $5,266,865 84° 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1891, to 31st December, 1891............0006 784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION.......cecccseeseceeseere $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con:pany has the following Asseta, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CBTUIMATEH AL......ccreeeecccecee seveseccees 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank........cccecccseeseccsseeecevens 198,895 88 

AMOUNE.....seccccessceees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot pay it, and 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

Bv order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 




















SOHN D KN 
Jofin Due P. "BURDETT. LEANDER N, LOVEL 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN » 


ON D. gonns. President. 
w. RE. 
sy ty A. RAVEN. Tee prenidient 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash $500,000 
eee cetes reinsurance and all other claims a4 i 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892...... ema % 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-8-. v. Life Policy of THE Vy asHIMGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those ho want ¢ less 
ex, pensive policy than an Endowment with equa: re- 


he guaranteed reserv — by 
aends, ves the owner ‘Ot Pts poll 
erred, an 








cash divi- 
cash tad daite tisn it = 
ment at a de or, re- 

estate free of incumbrance. Address - 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 





Aocots, I December 31, 1891, 86, 233:397°33 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
"NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. scp President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWIIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
AWM. STANDEN, A\ ctnary. 
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21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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INC@®RPORATED - 1850 - NEW YORK. 


EQUITABLE 
' LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1892. 


PE es os weno ec cece 


setae $136, 198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
DSS wis science a 29 + 5 n'0 9h 9 a $39,054,943.85 


New Assurance written in 1891.. 
Outstanding Assurance. 


cee ere eee 


233,118,331.00 
804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
IINRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. BR. PUUROER. Secretary avd Trensurer, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 2" 4 
AETRTIRama2!0 10%. 975-055 588 84 


$2,185,841 73 

LIFE RAT 
a Lv a Ar) ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
nnual Cas! distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-u: ce values to which the insured 
jusetts Statute. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card. 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 








Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








E from Stat made January Ist, 15¥%. 
Cash Capttal........ccccccscocess 81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

I AIRC nce cciccevncsscceneese 3,161,023 49 
Net Surplas............cccceeceeee 1.645.761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross ASSEIB..........0000 ceeeeee 5.806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Oo. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO, E, KLINE. 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica. 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1892. 
CPT Evra 2222222222222. ° RET £2 
SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
Caste seaentee yylaee seated 1h Wekeencine 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
0. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 
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Old and Young. 
DISGUISES. 
BY KATHARINE MIDDLETON HUGER. 








THE softest tone is not always the kindest, 

The shyest look is not always the blindest, 

The tenderest touch is not always the true- 
est. 

The last expressed thought is not always 
the newest. 

The dull may be gay and the gay may be 
saddest, 

And oft without reason we are maddest 
and gladdest ; 

For things are deceitful and not as they 
seem 

And dreams may be life, and life only a 
dream, 

New York Cry. 
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THE SECOND SHADOW. 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF JOSE MARIA SANTOS 
Y BAZAN, SPANISH PHYSICIAN IN ROME. 











BY WILLIAM SHARP, 





You asked me to write down for you 
the story of Simone Di Negra. Here it 
is. I have no skill with my pen, so for 
your sake as well as my own, I shall be 
brief. I first heard of Signor Simone Di 
Negra when I was a young man, ona 
visit to my friend Giuseppe Bianchelli, at 
Castellamare, near Naples. This was 
during my second year in Italy. My 
father, a merchant of Barcelona, had 
married a Neapolitan lady, one Francesca 
Passari, a widow, and it was the wish of 
my mother, when she was about to follow 
my father. many years ago among the 
saints in Heaven, that I should go to 
Naples and become acquainted with her 
kipsfolk. Whether she gave me more of 
her strain than I receivedfrom ny father, 
or whether desire and imagination were 
more potent factors than any inherited 
longing, I know not; but, at any rate, it 
has always been my wish to go to Itily. 
My half cousin, Pedro Ximenez, had gone 
to Rome; and I heard with envy of his 
studies in that city as a medical student, 
and afterward of his settlement in a fair 
practice at Messina. I, too, 1 was deter- 


mined, would go to Rome to study; but | 
when I had taken my degree and could 


write ‘‘ José Maria Santos y Bazan, Physi- 
cian,” with a small tail of honored letters 
to give the inscription weight and dignity, 
not to Messina or any such out-of-the-way 
place would [ go, but remain in Rome. 
Ignorant as I was, and really Rome 
mea’ t little to me historicaliy, its very 
name stirred me with longing. I would 
even have become a priest, if thereby and 
thereby only, 1 could have satisfied my 
dominant wish; and this despite the fact 
that I disliked the whole confraternity, 
from the bishop down to the parish priest 
who used to drink so much chocolate and 
eat so many almond cakes at my mother’s 
house. I was in bad odor, too, for I dis- 
liked going to church, except on some 
great celebration; and once I had thrashed 
Brother Anton:o, the son of Sefior Savel- 
los, for all his black petticoats—for had 1 
not found him in posses-ion of a valuable 
snuffbox which had belonged to my 
grandmother, which was all the more 
valued an heirloom because it had former- 
ly belonged to a holy archbishop, who 
had been known to hand it for a pinch to 
a great cardinal, a cardinal, moreover, 
intimate with the Vicegerent of God him- 
self. 

But there—I am already becoming dif- 
fuse. I thought it would be easiest to be 
very simple and brief. I understand bet- 
ter now how it is the great writers who 
say much in a few words. 

Bene ; it was gladly enough, therefore, 
that I assented to my mother’s wish. 
When she died, and—but no, I will keep 
to my story—I found that I was independ- 
ent of others, tho I was not to receive my 
small fortune till I was three-.nd-twenty. 
My uncle Carlos, however did all he 
could to further my wishes, and so it was 
that erelong I found myself, to my great 
delight, established in Rome, as a medical 
student. Iwas looked upon by most of 
my comrades as rarely fortunate, for not 
only was I able to have two small rooms, 





4 sitting room and a bedroom, at the top 







(1205) 26 


of a house in the healthily situated Via 
della Purificazione ; but I could afford the 
expense of a one-franc-fifty, or even a 
two-franc dinner every day. It was for- 
tunate for me that I was met on my 
arrival by my kinsman, Giuseppe Bian- 
chelli, for—but there, you will under- 
stand, and I must try to remember that I 
am not writing my autobiography. 

It was a great pleasure fur me to go to 
Naples, with Giusepye, in the second year 
of my studentship. But the neighbor- 
hood! Ah, every one goes into raptures 
about the lovely contorni di Napoli, ex- 
cept the Neapolitans, who care for noth- 
ing but maccaroni and noise. Andamong 
these contorni is there any finer than 
Capri? Donot be afraid. Iam not going 
to try your patience with raptures about 
that isola bellissima. Giuseppe and I 
went there one day to visit a friend of his 
who had a fine vineyard on the slopes 
fronting Sorrento. His home was in Ana- 
capri, and it was there that I first saw 
Simone Di Negra. Evea asa young man 
he was singularly striking looking. He 
was more likea Levantine, or a pure-biood 
Ionian than an Italian, tho as a matter 
of fact he came of an old and honored 
Neapolitan family. He was tall, tall as a 
Prussian or a Scot, but was lithe and 
graceful as a Venetian. His hair, which 
was very thick and bushy, crowned his 
head like a mass of wavy foliage. He 
would have looked like a statue come to 
life, but for the strangely alert gleam of 
his large, shaduwy eyes, and a character- 
istic restlessness of his hands, which gave 
the lie to that sense of repose which sculp- 
ture conveys. He was an artist, a painter, 
Giuseppe told me, and as I soon found 
out; for he was at home when we called. 

* Js it true that you are married, Si- 
mone?” asked Giuseppe, after a little. 

*‘Where did you hear that piece of 
news?” was the reply, uttered, as I 
thought, with something of anger and 
even unnecessary resentment, 

‘*Oh, well, let me see; why, to be sure, 
Paolo Baroli told me, and either Carlo 
Mantegazza or some one else confirmed 
the rumor.” 

‘‘It is a strange thing. Sefior,” said Di 
Negra, turning to me with a sardonic 
smile on his handsome features and a 
sneer ia his tone, ‘‘ that in Italy it is im- 
possible for people to mind their own 
business. Now in Spain, I am sure, no 
gne would be so rude as to seek informa- 
tion which, if wished to be given, would 
not be withheld merely for want of ask- 
ing,” 

After this, of course, there was nothing 
more to be said on the matter in ques'ion. 
We had some wine and fruit, and depart- 
ed; Giuseppe half surly at the snub he 
had received, [ pleased with the loan of a 
rare Spanish work. I had promised to 
return this before we went back to Castel- 
lamare, and meant to spend the morrow 
indolently on the shore, book 1n hand; but 
when we returned to our albergo there 
was a message for Giuseppe. 1 ecessitating 
his leaving for home by the boat timed to 
sail at sunrise. He begged me to go back 
with him; for he expected one of his pe- 
riodical guarrels with his father, and 
thought that I would be a useful ally. We 
made the most of our evening, and it was 
not till well after dusk that I remembered 
about the rare book. Of course it was my 
duty to take it back at once, as I could 
not do so in the morning. So off I set by 
myself for Anacapri; but so dark was the 
night that a full hour passed ere I reached 
Signor Di Negra’s villino. I must have 
entered the garden by a wrong gate, for 
I found myself at the back of the house. 
I was stauding in the thick darkness 
made by some ilex trees, and was just 
about to retrace my steps rather than 
hunt about for a by-path, when I was 
startled by seeing two shadows silhouetted 
against a white curtain in one of the up- 
per rooms. 

Why startled? you will sav. I was 
startled because I saw the second figure 
rapidly draw c'oser to the first, lunge for- 
waid like a falling wave rather ; then the 
first figure threw up its arms wildly, and 
vanished. There was no ery; nothing to 
prove that aught tragic had happened. 
Yet a sudden terror seized me; a terror 














of I know not what, Even then I was 
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not superstitious. I did not believe in 
ghosts; the supernatural had no horrors 
for me, because for me the supernatural 
did notexist. Nevertheless, I was stricken 
half numb with an indescribable appre- 
hension, and was even conscious of a 
cowardly longing to fly. I might have 
done so had it not been for the precious 
volume I had to return to its owner; and 
then, too, once the first unreasonable 
dread was conquered, curiosity got the 
better of me. I waited. 

Many minutes of dead silence must 
have elapsed when suddenly I knew that a 
door not far from me was opened. Ina 
few seconds a tall figure loomed through 
the dark as it rapidly passed by. It was 
Simone Di Negra. He was alone; he was 
carrying no burden ; that much I noticed. 
I was hesitating whether to follow him, 
or to make good my retreat, when he 
stopped. I sew him lean over some dark 
shadowy mass which I could scarce descry, 
and at the same moment I distinctly 
heard him utter certain strange words: 
** No, no, my dearly beloved! Ido not think 
you will follow me any more. You had 
your warning, at least, carissima mia !” 

And when he had said carissima mia, 
he uttered the words again with such a 
harsh and sneering voice that it seemed 
like that of a devil; and then, too, he 
laughed. It was a low, short laugh; but 
I hope not to hear its like again. Dark as 
it was, I could just discern that he turned 
his head around, as tho he were listening 
intently lest any one should be near 
enough to have heard his untimely merri- 
ment. He must soon have been reas- 
sured, for he turned away again, and al- 
most immediately afterward I heard a 
loud splash. Ah, it was a well, then, 
over which he leaned! But what was it 
that fell? What made that splash in the 
silence of the night? 

I waited till he had repassed me, and 
gone into the house again. Somehow his 
doing so relieved me. I had begun to 
fancy I had witnessed some crime. Had 
this been so, had Simone Di Negra been 
guilty, would he have quietly returned to 
his kouse, and barred his garden door as, 
presumably, was his habit each night? 

In a few minutes I had made my way 
round to the front door, and after a little 
delay found the bell. In my haste, or re- 
maining nervousness, I gave it a peal 
which might have seemed as a fire-alarm. 
A window opened above, and I heard 
Di Negra demanding to know who was 
below. 

“It is I, Signore,” I cried out. ‘‘ And I 
must apologize for disturbing you. I find 
we have to depart to-morrow morning at 
sunrise, and so I bring you back Miguel 
Yorillos’s “‘ Zl Dorado”—only regretting 
that circumstances are not as considerate 

‘as your kindness.” 

** Leave the book on the windowsill, 
next the door,” he answered, harshly. 
‘« Addio e buon viaggio.” 

** But Signore, is it safe? moreover, the 
dews will ruin the vellum, and ’— 

**Leave the book as I ask you, Sefior 
Santos. I cannut come downstairs, and 
there is no one else in the house.” (‘‘ That 
is a lie,” I muttered beneath my breath.) 
** Excuse my dismissing you so abruptly; 
but I cannot stand longer by this open 
window. I have been in bed all evening 
with a touch of ague.” (Lie number two, 
I thought). “So, again, addio.” 

I went away at that, and tho I thought 
uneasily about Signor Di Negraonmy way 
back to the albergo I confess that next 
day the matter seemed to me unimpor- 
tant, and ere a week was over had passed 
outofmy memory. — 








That, amico mio, is the first part of my 
story. Close upon twenty years after that 
visit te Capri, and when I had become as 
thorough a Roman as any Romagnole 
hailing from the Trastevere itself, Simone 
Di Negra was recalled to my memory in 
an unexpected fashion. 

One January morning I received a letter 
from Giuseppe Bianchelli (whom, I should 
add, I had never seen since we parted on 
the morrow of our return from Capri), by 
this time a middle-aged physician like 
myself. He had gone to Milan and there 
had prospered. Only a portion of: his 
letter is of present interest. 
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“T want you, my dear José,” the passage 
in question ran, “to go and see my old 
friend and kinsman, Simone Di Negra. 
Perhaps you have forgotten the name: if 
so, recall the incidents of our first happy 
visit to Capri, and you will at once, no 
doubt, remember Simone, and his pretty 
villino at Anacapri, and his lending you 
some rare Spanish book. 


(Of course I remembered, and at once, 
tho for twenty years I had not heard 
any word of Di Negra.) ¢ 

‘Simone ”’—so the letter continued— 
“nolonger livesin Capri; indeed, he left the 
island not long after our visit, and immedi- 
ately after the death of that beautiful girl 
whom he painted so often, Maddalena 
Medoro. I forget if you eversaw her. She 
was a model in Naples, tho a Sicilian by 
birth. It is said that she was loved and 
deserted in her native Catania, and came 
to Naples to recapture or to be revenged 
upon her errant lover. Simone, however 
(who very kind in the mertter, had defrayed 
the expenses of the girl’s funeral), hinted a 
different version of the story, and one borne 
out by the facts of her death. She was 
found at sea, you know, floating face down- 
ward near the Dragon Rock, below the high 
cliff to the east of Anacapri; and with an 
ugly gash. She had been stabbed through 
the heart from behind. It is supposed that 
some man whom she had jilted, or played 
the fool with, decoyed her out for a sail, 
and then stabbed her; thereafter throwing 
the bedy into the sea, hoping that the tides 
would carry it oceanward. This supposi- 
tion gained color from the fact that Simone 
witnessed to his having heard Maddalena 
(when he used to paint from her in Naples) 
speak with dread of some Sicilian husband 
or lover whom she had left. No one knew 
what had brought the girl to Capri, unless 
it was to be employed again by Simone; 
tho the latter declared on oath that he had 
not seen her for a long time, and was igno- 
rant of her being in Capri. A verdict of 
murder was returned against some one u1- 
known; and much sympathy was felt for 
my poor friend, for he was not well at the 
time, and he had to give his evidence at 
great inconvenience. He behaved so well, 
too, in the matter of her burial. She had 
no relatives, and as, he declared, he had 
sold many pictures for which she had sat as 


,a model, it was only right that he should 


defray the moderate expenses of her simple 
funeral. So poor Maddalena sleeps her 
lonely sleep in the little graveyard of Santa 


| Anna, beneath aslab whereon is engraved 


simply ‘ Maddalena Medoro, of Catania in 


| Sicily, aged about twenty-five years.’*> The 


last. time I was in Anacapri, I had occasion 
to visit the cemetery, and I cameacross Mad- 
dalena’s tomb. To my surprise there was 
an inscription in Greek upon it; I say to 
my surprise, for the words were not those of 
Holy Writ. They ran: ‘Dust thou wert; 
Dust thou art; Dust thou ever shalt be; 
O creature of clay, thou now art no more !’ 

‘“* Assuredly, unless Iam much mistaken, 
these are not the words of any biblical 
text. Ihave always meant to ask my good 
friend, the Bishop of Ladegna, and must 
really do so. 

*“ Well, Simone Di Negra became tired of 
Capri. For many years I lost sight of him, 
thoI hedtd now and again what a wan- 
derer he had become. He even went to 
the Brazils and to Argentina, and his name- 
saint knows where else. But at last he 
came back to Italy. What is strange is, 
that altho he has lost the greater part 
of his fortune, he no longer paints: at any 
rate he does not exhibit. He is misanthrop- 
ic, misogynic, mis—everything. He must 
be ill; he is certainly in need of friendship. 
It is a pity that he has quarreled with his 
uncle, Baldassare Della Cava; for the lat- 
ter could help him. He will have the old 
man’s palace, and estate tho, if he outlives 
Della Cava. When my first boy was born 
Simone wrote to me and promised that if 
he came into his uncle’s fortune he would, 
in turn, leave it to my little chap, who is 
his namesake. Now you will understand 
what a real obligation [ shall be under if 
you will go and see my poor friend, and 
minister both to his mind and body. He 
will give you a hearty welcome, I am sure; 
and, indeed, I have already taken it upon 
myself to let him know that you will 
likely call upon him some day. He now 
lives at L’Ariccia, so you are within a 
pleasant excursion’s reach of him. You 
will go, will you not, my dear José — if 
net for poor Simone’s sake, at least for 
mine ?”’ 

This letter from Giuseppe Bianchelli 
came at an opportune moment. The 
influenza epidemic had been playing havoc 
in Rome; and I was longing for a good 
holiday in the country ; and so, to cut 





my narrative short, I determined to set 


off on the morrow to get a breath of hill 
air and pay a visit to Simone Di Negra. 

L’Ariccia, as you know, is a small town 
high set among the Alban hills. It is 
identical with the ancient Aricia, one 
of the towns of the Latin League, and 
once an important station on the Appian 
Way. The usual way to reach it is by 
Albano, and if, when you were.in Rome 
you ever walked or drove to the Lake of 
Nemi, doubtless you will remember 
L’Ariccia. It can also be reached from 
the hill town of Genzano further west, on 
through the Valle Aricciana from Cec- 
china, on the Campagua. This last is 
on the whole the most picturesque, and, 
toa lover of the past like yourself, the 
most interesting ; but as I wanted a longer 
walk, and wished again to refresh my- 
self with a glimpse of the Lake of Nemi, 
Istruck off by the lonely hill road for 
Genzano as soon as °Cecchina was 
reached. 

Altho it was January the air was bland 
as that of a June day in your chilly 
England. True, Nature was asleep ; but 
she was buried in no deathly trance. Her 
slumber looked as if it might at any mo- 
ment awake, aroused by the great spon- 
taneous rebirth of spring. The whole 
country seemed steeped in some profound 
reverie, dreaming of her remote past, 
when Rome spread beyond her seven hills, 
to the extreme coasts of Latium—dream- 
ing, it may be, of a remoter time still, 
when Pelasgic and Etrurian generations 
rose and triumphed and fell—perhaps 
even dreaming of a lost age of mighty 
races and civilizations as deep now in ob- 
livion as any wave upon prehistoric seas. 
A soft amber light lay everywhere, light- 
ened by the gray of the olives, the metallic 
luster of the ilexes, the faint yellow of 
the undergrowth, and of the tall bleached 
papyrus-reeds, among which the lingering 
breeze rustiled with soft sibilation., 

What a marvelous view is before one 
from those Alban hights! To the left, 
as I stood facing the Campagna,far below, 
L’Ariccia lay like a large topaz, seen 
through that transmuting light. The colder 
town, for, as you will remember, the pres- 
ent L’Ariccia was only the Ara, or citadel 
of Aricia Antica, lay on its solitary hight 
below, asleep within its volcanic frontiers. 
Behind, rose the wooded Alban slopes ana 
high above them the sheer peak of Monte 
Cavo, with its ancient temple at the sum- 
mit, now a Passionist monastery. I could 
see the far-off pines sway with the tra- 
montana, blithe at that hight, tho not 
strong enough to raise a wavelet on the 
dark waters of Lake Albano, nor to fall like 
a hawk on Nemi, nesting in her inviolate 
haven. Below, me, and far away north- 
ward and eastward, was the vast Cam- 
pagna, here dark with trailing shadows, 
here glowing with dreamy light, solitary, 
lifeless apparently, no smoke arising any- 
where, nor cattle visible upon the forlorn 
pastures; onlya ruin here, a fragment of 
an aqueduct there, till the haze hid what 
lay nearer Rome. To the west there was 
one long sweep of desert. Beyond, the 
golden and dusky gray curves of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea clasped those malarious 
shores like living arms. 

As I walked through Genzano, my 
thoughts turned to the past, and, strangely 
enough, a feeling of reluctance to visit 
Signor Di Negra took possession of me. 
Strangely, I say, for any unpleasant recol- 
lection of what had occurred at Capri, 
which had remained in my mind, had 
been removed by my friend Bianchelli’s 
letter. I could not quite account for the 
sentiment, even by one or more of the 
physiological reasons which would so 
naturally occur to a physician. It per- 
plexed me. Instead of lessening, when I 
came to reason upon the matter, it evaded 
and, as it were, descended upon me from 
a new quarter. Provoked at a feeling 
which I could not analyze, I determined 
to put it to the severe test of arapid walk; 
and so off I set at a quick pace to the 
right, toward the hills, with Genzano on 
the high ground to my left. Erelong I 


reached an olive orchard, and stood for 
awhile watching the subtle play of light 
upon the leaves of the ancient twisted 
tree, which glistened like water in the 
first silvery light of dawn, whenever the 





faint wind turned each leaflet this way 
and that. 

A few steps further, and suddenly I 
came upon the Lake of Nemi. Ah, that 
wonderful little lake—so small, and yet 
the gem of the Alban Hills, What scenes 
it has witnessed; what coming and going 
of generations, ay, long before the vol- 
vanic slopes echoed with the war cries of 
Sabines and Latins; before the legions of 
mystic Etruria marched homeward in 
triumph, laden with barbarian spoils; be- 
fore the ancient people who were first 
here in this wondrous central Italy of 
ours, becamea great nation, tho their very 
name, their very existence is now not even 
arumor. Yonder picturesque little town 
of Nemi, set high on its cliff ebove the 
circular lake, like a sea bird resting with 
outspread wings on some remote coign, is, 
for all the centuries it can count, but a 
mushroom growth compared with that 
Alba Longa which lieson the hill slopes 
beyond it; and Alba Longa itself modern 
since it has survived oblivion. 

I was deep in reverig when I was 
startled into consciousness by hearing a 
voice at my elbow. Even before I turned 
round, and tho I had not heard it for 
twenty years, I recognized the voice of 
Simone Di Negra. 

“Ts there anything in the world quite 
like it, Sefior Santos ?” 

‘* Why—why—it is you Signor Di 
Negra! But how do you know me? How” 
—and so on, I stammering awkwardly. 

‘* You have not changed so much,” he 
resumed, quietly, ‘‘and, besides, I knew 
you were coming to see me. Iam a great 
walker; so much so that the good people 
in Ariccia are almost skeptical as to my 
being a real thoroughbred Neapolitan, 
Only foreigners and mules enjoy ram- 
bling about the hills, they say; and the 
mules have the good sense to take life 
easily when they can. Two or three times 
every week I gain the summit of old Mons 
Albanus there—and, indeed, there is no 
more glorious view anywhere than from 
Monte Cavo at sunrise or sundown. But 
you—you must be tired? Shall we have 
some wine or coffee at the Aquila Nera 
in Genzano ?” 

‘* While he was speaking I had time to 
realize how great was the change in the 
man. He seemed to me even taller than 
before; and was gaunt as tho after long 
illness or prolonged fasting. His hair, 
partly iron-gray but mostly bleached a 
lusterless white, hung about his face and 
gave him “a peculiar and, I must add, a 
most uncanny look. His long thin hands, 
too, had the same nervous restlessness 
which I had noticed when I first saw 
him. But above alll was struck by the 
peculiar expression of his face, and the 
wild haunting look of his eyes. I have 
seen much human suffering, and my 
special branch in my profession has en- 
abled me to study all phases of madness 
and hysteria, but never have I seen any- 
thing su dreadful as the light of wild de- 
spair which ever and again burned, nay, 
which flamed in that man’s eyes. 

Mark you, this struck me there in the 
prosaic light of day, in a casual meeting, 
and with the words of a commonplace 
conversation humming in my ears. I be- 
came grave at.once: before such unmis- 
takable wreck and ruin of joy it was im- 
possible even to simulate indifference. 
Fearing, however, that he might resent 
my fixed look, sympathetic as I hope it 
was, I glanced aside; but this, combined 
with my silence after his last words, which 
I but dimly heard, evidently annoyed 
him. ‘‘At what are you looking?” he 
remarked harshly; and I stared with quick 
surprise at my companion, so abrupt was 
the changein his voice. It was now arro- 
gant, strident, almost savage. 

‘* Looking? Why ”— 

‘* By the great God, sir, cannot you an- 
swer a plain questicn? I ask you what you 
were looking at so ixedly ? Whom—what 
—what did you see ?” : 

“My dear Signor Di Negra,” I answer- 
ed, soothingly, “I saw nothing—I was 
looking at nothing. I hope I have not 
offended you in any way? I bave a stupid 
habit of abstraction. Pray forgive my 
rudeness.” 

I spoke thus gently, for I naturally con- 





cluded that my companion was, if not 
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————————— 
mad, at least subject to hysterical hallu- 
cinations. As I knew professionally, it 
js a very common thing among those 
whose minds are a little unhinged, to 
fancy that other People are standing by, 
tho invisible. 

“JT gee it all,’ I said to myself. “A 
lonely and sad life has affected his brain. 
He thinks himself quite sane, and perhaps 
others may not trouble themselves to 
think him otherwise. After all, his ec- 
centricity is not a dangerous one, either 
to himself or to any one else.” 

With a little humoring, I thought, I 
should soon find out the extent of Simone 
Di Negra’s mental aberration, and, by 
goodhap, even be the means of restoring 
him to what would, relatively, be robust 
health. . 

My conciliatory tone and words had a 

effect. He gave a short, harsh 
laugh, but added: ‘‘It is I who have to 

beg to be excused. I live so solitary a 
life that I have become nervous and irri- 
table; and now shall we arrange to go 
and have some dinner at Genzano ?” 

I had no wish to go to dine at Genzano, 
and had a particular wish to see Signor 
Di Negra in his own house; so, tho I al- 
ready perceived that he would fain be 
hospitable elsewhere than in his abode, | 
took the bull by the horns, and told him 
frankly that I should prefer to accompany 
him to Ariccia, and added that I was 
anxious to see his library, as I knew he 
was a great student. 

To my surprise he not only took this in 
good part, but seemed eager to return. 

“You are a specialist, Sefior Santos,” 
he remarked, as we turned and walked 
up a road leading to the old town. 

‘* Yos; I have made a study of one par- 
ticular branch—that of mental physiol- 
ogy.” . 

‘You have encountered many strange 
cases, no doubt ? Yes, of course you have; 
and have you invariably found the real 
unmistakable cause of each hallucination ? 

‘* Certainly not, There are many cases 
which defy any analysis. I have even 
known one or two instances where it was 
almost impossible not to believe that the 
so-called hallucinations were in reality 
extra-sensuous perceptions; but of 
course” — 

Something made me look round here. I 
was immediately sorry I had spoken. Di 
Negra’s face was blanched white as tho 
the moonlight lay upon it, and a fierce, 
eager and yet indescribable look gleamed 
in his eyes. 

“ Ah, even yousay so. I too have known 
—but, bah, is there any life beyond that 
which we can see! It isall a dream—a 
dream. Here we lie if here we fall; and 
here we perish as the grass that wither- 
eth. The dustof Virgil or Dante shares 
the same lot as that of any swineherd. 
There is—there can be no life when once 
the body dies. What is spirit? Itis a 
vapor; a thing that was and is not; a 
breath that rises, and disappears, and is 
no more. No sane man beliefes in spirit, 
Sefior Santos.” 

There was a questioning in his voice, a 


, despairful contradiction,a lamentation for 


life’s indestructibility as it were, in his 
tone which could not escape me. 

‘Ts that so, my friend ?” I said, quietly. 

He looked at me strangely, but made no 
further remark, We walked on quietly 
without speaking. 

Genzano had been Jeft behind, and we 
were crossing the great viaduct which 
connects the two promontories where that 
town and L’Ariccia respectively front the 
west! The middle of the road lay yellow- 
white in the strong sun glare, Suddenly 
Di Negra stopped, and, pointing to the 
road, spoke in a quiet but constrained 
voice; 

‘* Do you notice that shadow there—and 
that—and that?” 

‘* Yes, certainly ; what then?” 

‘* The first is yours, the second is mine ; 
where does the third come from? Look 
around you. There is nocloud in the sky, 
there is no tree or bush or living thing 
around us that we can see; the shadow of 
the bridge wall lies yonder, narrow aud 
slanting. I ask you, Sefior Santos, what— 
who, casts that third shadow ?” 

“Why, my dear sir,” I exclaimed, 
Startled by the repressed emotion with 





which he spoke, and also by the strange- 
ness of what he had just noted—for, tho 
now I saw two shadows only, his and 
mine, I felt certain that when he first 
broke silence I had really seen three— 
‘‘why, your eyes are deceiving you. 
There are only two shadows on the road.” 

‘* You have a short memory, Sefior. A 
moment or two ago you yourself admitted 
that you saw three shadows, here, beside 
us 1” 

‘*T either saw or spoke confusedly. If 
T really saw what seemed like three shad- 
ows, it must have been the result of some 
sudden movement either on your part or 
on mine. But why take such an idea so 
seriously? How could there be three 
shadows cast by two persons?” 

** There was your shadow and that cast 
by this body of mine—and—and”— 

‘*Your shadow’s shadow!” I inter- 
rupted, laughingly. ‘‘Come, come, my 
dear Signor Di Negra, T can believe in the 
shadows of corporeal substances, but you 
must not expect me to be hoaxed by 
imaginary phantasma. Perhaps you be- 
lieve that disembodied spirits, if such 
there be, can throw a shadow? A most 
interesting idea, upon my soul! Why, I 
must work that up, and delight the next 
meeting of the Pontine Society of Psychic 
Lore !” 

‘*T do,” said my companion, without 
heed to my banter and with a solemnity 
that was unmistakably sincere. 

**Come,” I exclaimed, ‘‘let us be rea- 
sonable. Here we two stand. Here is 
your shadow; here is mine. Where is 
the third one which disturbs you so?” 

At first I thought he was convinced, but 
after glancing around him he turned to 
me with a ghastly smile, and pointed to 
the opposite wall of the bridge. 

“Yonder !” 

It did, indeed, seem to me, just for the 
smallest fraction of a second, that I saw a 
shadow disappear along the broad level of 
the wall, as if some swift flying bird had 
flashed unseen overhead; but even before 
the .second was fulfilled I realized that 
there was nothing visible. 

‘*No,” I said, convincedly, ‘‘ there is 
nothing there. If you see a shadow there 
it simply proves that your eyes are affect- 
ed by somenerve weakness.” 

‘* My eyes are as good as those of a 
hawk. I saw the shad_w as clearly as I 
now see you. Itis not there now. You 
were too late in looking where I pointed.” 

Well, after that, as you will readily un- 
derstand, I tried to start an argument 
which would convince Di Negra of his 
mental or optical aberration; but I was 
not allowed to go far. 

We will not discuss the matter further, 
at present,” he interrupted, quietly, ‘‘ and 
see, yonder is Ariccia. We shall be at The 
House of the Two Pines in a few minutes, 
and then I must see to some refreshment, 
of which, I amsure, you must be in need.” 

“Ts your house in the town?” I asked. 

‘* Not strictly so; it lies on the Genzano 
road, just outside the mainstreet. It will 
not, perhaps, seem to you a very cheerful 
house, tho it has superb views. From the 
upper windows I can see right across the 
Campagna, and the whole curve of the 
Mediterranean from Civita Vecchia to 
Nettuno.” 

Shortly thereafter, and almost as we 
entered L’Ariccia, we came upon the 
Casa dei Due Pini, so called from two 
stout pines which grew on the high piece 
of garden ground just behind the house, 
The latter would have attracted the notice 
of the most casual passer-by. It looked as 
tho it had been meant to be the finest 
house in Ariccia, but after having been 
occupied, had been allowed to fall into 
disuse. Its high walls had a_ blank 
and dreary aspect, from which several 
‘‘dummy windows” did not detract. 
The few real windows were all shuttered 
and looked scarcely less somber than the 
others. It was difficult to believe it was 
inhabited. In the narrow strip of garden 
which skirted it in front, numerous 
large and thorny cacti grew with 
almost wanton luxuriance, as tho to 
make up for the poverty of life elsewhere. 
They hung over the wall here and there, 
so that timorous or imaginative passers-by 
might well have taken them for limbs of 
some fantastic reptile or claws of some 


such creature as those vast land-crabs of 
which travelers tell us. I think I noticed 
the general desolation all the more, from 
the fact that I came upon it in no dismal 
hour, but in the full tide of golden after- 
noon, A touch here, a touch there, I 
thought, and it would again be a charm 
ing villa in an incomparable situation. 
With flowers at the open windows, life 
withio as well as without, and a beautiful 
woman as its mistress, it might be a little 
Eden. How was it that, as this vagrant 
fancy occurred to me, I immediately; by 
some strange alchemy of the mind over 
the mental record of past experiences. 
mysteriously stored in remoce cells of the 
brain—that I immediately saw before me 
in imagination, the beautiful girl, Madda- 
lena, described to me by Giuseppe Bian- 
chelli. If she had lived, if perchance 
Simone Di Negra had come to -love her 
and make her his wife, how different this 
House of The Two Pines would look now: 
how far different would be the life of its 
gloomy tenant! I know not how it was 
that then and there, ay, at that very mo- 
ment, all my sentiments changed toward 
thisman. Clear as a town suddenly re- 
vealed out of the night by a flash of light- 
ning, came back to me the scene I had 
witnessed twenty years before at Anaca- 
pri, that night when I was startled by the 
mysterious shadows in a back room of 
Simone Di Negra’s villa, when I saw him 
steal through the darkness, and heard him 
utter strange words, and laugh so wildly. 
I know not how it was that not till that 
moment was I alive to the suspicious im- 
port of his subsequent declaration that he 
was quite alone in the house, that he had 
not stirred from his room that night. 

It was witha new and strange reluc- 
tance, therefore, that I found myself on 
the threshold of this deserted old house 
in Ariccia. My host noticed my hesitation, 
tho he fortunately attributed it to a very 
different cause. 

‘*T see you are looking at the Two 
Pines. Perhaps you have already di- 
vined that they are weather prophets? 
Yes, we are about to have a change. 
When the trees look thick, clammy al- 
most, as they do now, and when the wind 
has a low monotonous sound in their 
branches, instead of a continuous pleas- 
aut susurrus, it means rain before long. 
There was so much pale yellow to wind 
ward this afternoon, too, that we shall 
have wind as well. But do not distress 
yourself, I can accommodate you here, or 
if you wish to return to Rome to-night 
you can easily have a legno from the trat- 
toria as far as Albano, where you can 
catch the last train.” 

We entered the house, and if I had been 
depressed before, I was far more so now. 
Di Negra must have been consciousof my 
want of good spirits, for he made some 
remark on the depressing effect of an im- 
pending sirocco, while he busied himself 
in placing onthe table of the gaunt un- 
comfortable room, some wine and fruit, 
to form a graceful accompaniment to the 
distinctly ungraceful and not even appe- 
tizing meal which shortly came in from 
the neighboring trattoria. At first be 
made an effort at cheerful conversation, 
but soon this flagged. We disposed of 
the latter part of the meal in almost com- 
plete silence. The only pleasant thing 
either for eye or ear was the fire, which 
blazed brightly through and over several 
small logs. The usual stove would really 
have made that room quite intolerably 
cheerless. 

A long silence was at last broken by my 
host's voice: ‘‘ Twenty years of suffering is 
a long period, is it not, Sefior Santos ?” 

‘*God knows it,’ I replied; and then, 
-by an afterthought, or rather by some un- 
reasoning impulse, I added: ‘It is just 
twenty years since you left Anacapri.” 

A strange pallor overspread his face; 
but he looked at mesteadily. ‘‘ Yes; it is 
just twenty years, as you say.” 

I know not what now possessed me; but 
I was determined to bring matters to a 
crisis, whatsoever might happen. For 
some reason a suspicion which had been 
haunting me became a conviction, and as 
this feeling grew, so did my repulsion to 
my companion increase. Ilooked himin 


the eyes unflinchingly when I spoke next. | 





‘‘That must have been immediately after 


the mysterious death of poor Maddalena 
Medoro.” 

I have read of, and have seen, instances 
where the human skin has become as 
gtay as lava. This wasone. Amid this 
gray ashiness his eyes burned like glow- 
iog coals. 

There was no sound save the sputter- 
ing of the flaming logs, and, without, the 
wail of the east hill-wiad, the siff-siff of 
the rain blown from the wastes of the 
Campagna against the window. Then 
T heard a whisper; heard words uttered 
slowly, and ina tone as if they came from 
a distance. 

‘* My God! At last! At last!” 

The man before me might have been a 
corpse, but for the somber light in his 
eyes, and a continual tremor of the nerves 
below the skin of the long, thin white 
hand which lav before him on the table. 

“At last! Ac last!” I heard again, 
breathed rather than whispered. 

Still no other change. The situation 
became intolerable to me, I knew I was 
on the verge of some terrible revelation; 
that, perhaps I was ia peril from this 
human beast of prey, for even so I now 
regarded him. 

Leaning forward, I repeated slowly the 
words of the strange inscription on Mad- 
dalena’s tomb: 

‘* Dust thou wert; Dust thou art; Dust 
thou ever shalt be; O creature of clay, that 
now art no more.” 

The effect was magical. 

Simone Di Negra sprang from his seat, 
his face livid with fury and dread, his 
uands clinching and unclinching in his 
agony. 

‘““Who are you?’ he cried, thickly. 
‘* What do you mean?” 

I made no sign of fear, but quietly re- 
sumed my former position. ‘‘Why are 
you so excited?” I said calmly; ‘‘ they 
are strange words, but not terrifying or 
insulting, surely.” 

*“What do you know of them? what 
interest have they for you, Sefior José 
Santos y Bazan?” 

‘‘T have heard that they were”— (I 
spoke with a pause between each word.) 
“T have heard that. they were written on 
Maddalena’s tomb by the man who mur- 
dered her !” 

“It is a lie! Itis a lie!” Di Negra 
shouted, while he waved his right hand 
menacingly, and with his left clutched 
the back of his chair. 

‘It is no lie, Simone Di Negra.” 

“Ttisalie! It—is—a”— 

Then I saw an awful and a strange 
thing. Di Negra stood as tho paralyzed, 
his jaw fallen, his head turned stiffly to 
the right, his eyes fixed upon the bare 
space of the floor betwixt the table and 
the wall. I looked toward where he 
stared with so awful a gaze. 

Tnere I saw his shadow, fantastically 
bent, as tho about to spring away, and 
yet as tho spellbound; and, as [I live, 
slowly, slowly, across the wide, bare, stone 
floor moved a second shadow! 

It was not cast by my body. Besides, I 
was motionless as a rock. There was no 
one else in the room, and there were no 
curtains—aothing, in a word, that could 
throw a shade. Moreover, this second 
shadow m»ved slowly from the direction 
of the opposite blank wall. 

Taere was something so awful, so hor- 
rible about this mysteriois occurrence 
that I stood as one transfixed. 

It crept onward, stealthily, as the re- 
flection in a poolof a movingcloud. I 
saw that it was a human shadow! 

Still no sound came from Di Negra. 

At last the shadow passed by his chair, 
altered its posttion and lay—I had almost 
said, stood—immediately beside his own 
fantastic semblance. 

The sweat broke out on my forehead. 
An indescribable fear possessed me, and 
paralyzed both mind and body. For the 
first time since he had seen it, Di Negra 
looked at me. His upper lip was curled 
upward from his teeth, and his features 
were frightfully drawn. 

I guessed rather than heard what he ut- 
tered in a strained, gasping tone : 

** It is she, Maddalena !” 

Then suddenly he threw back his head, 
and criéd aloud, in a voice as of one cry- 





ing from the tomb : 
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“* Dust thou wert ; Dust thou art ; Dust 
thou ever shalt be; O creature of clay, 
that now artno more !” 

A harsh, straiaed langh followed. I 
had heard such a laugh once before— 
twenty years back. 

‘When Simone Di Negra turned his face 
toward me againI saw that he was mad. 

I saw also that either death or some 
frightful convulsion was nigh. Before I 
could step forward he swayed wildly and 

feil. 

My God, my God, was it the shadow of 
that dead, motionless man, that suddenly 
emerged from bebind the corpse, and 
swept like a scythe through that chamber 
of doom ? 

RUDGWICK, ENGLAND. 
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QUATRAIN. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 








SoME years ago I wrote a single joke; 
’T was mild—not very sharp—but sunny. 
*T was printed, and quite famous I awoke; 
An error in the types had made it funny. 
New York City. 
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PETER. 


BY FREDERICK T. CLARK, 











Mrs. Stone, looking up from the kettle 
in which she was poking something with 
a steel fork, discovered the forioro, eager 
figure of a boy in the doorway, eying her 
and the kettle greedily. 

*“<T’'m Peter—Peter Pond,” he said, in a 
tone of abashed announcement. 

Mrs. Stone examined him rapidly. 

*“ Peter Pond?” she questioned. ‘* Well, 
where’d you drop from?” Her voice im- 
plied a doubt and her manner a suspicion. 
She was habitually grudging of her guod 
opinion, yielding it in dribiets, as a miser 
delivers up his store. 

“Ye don’t look sech a very bad boy,” 
she continued, with concession, plunging 
her sharp little eyes into him and then 
withdrawing them suddeuly as if to ex- 
amine the wound she had made. ‘Tho 
ye may be,” she added, with another stab. 

The boy straightened himself on both 
feet. , 

** don’t reckon I’m much wuss’n most 
kids o’ my age,” he answered, an expres- 
sion of resentment crossing his face in a 
shallow ripple. ‘I know I've seen wuss 
’uns o’ my age,” he added. 

Mrs. Stone transfixed him with a basilisk 
eye. 

‘*Has yer chances fer seein’ bad ’uns 
been so very extensive?” she inquired, sar- 
castically. ‘‘’Cause if they h’ain’t, ye 
might be mistook, ’n’ if they have, I ain’t 
sure ye’d be a safe party to have aroun’.” 

The boy's resentment increased. 

**If ye don’t want me, I kin try somers 
eise,” he said. 

**T ain't said I don’t want ye—la, how 
ye do fly off fer a shaver! In fact, I’m 
jes’ tryin’ to see if [do want ye. A boy 
orter to be able to stan’ tryin’, | reckon.” 

** Oh, yes, I’m able to stan’ try in’,” said 
Peter, with a certain grimness. 

Mrs. Stone jabbed her eyes into him 


again. 

‘* Ever ‘tended baby ?” she inquired. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“* Like it?” 

* Purty well.” 

‘* Not overly well, eh?” 

* Well, nough so ’t none o’ ’em’s ever 
killed the’rselfs while I was lookin’ arter 
*em,” said Peter. 

* *Tended many?’ 

** Dead oodles o’ ’em!” 

Mrs. Sione’s hard features relaxed. She 
liked his straightfor wai d,haif-defiant tone. 
It gave her more confidence than if he 
had been effusive and protesting. Then 
she drew down her chin and snapped her 
eyes at him once more. 

“Ye see that child?’ she demanded, 
pointing dramatically tuward a sprawling 
baby on the floor. 

Peter nodded, 

** Well, that’s my Adelia. Lemme see 

how ye kin hold’er.” 

The boy took the child upon his knee 
with deft assurance. : 

“ve raised lots o’ em,” he said, not 
referring to this particular act. ‘‘ More 


o’ ’em’n ye could shake a stick at,” he | 


gled and crowed and made desultory dabs 
at his nose. 

Mrs. Stone’s eyes lost something of their 
8 

** Big family?” she inquired, in a friend- 
ly tone, while she lit.ed the lid of the ket- 
tle, whose contents were again builing over 
on the stove. 

** Yessem; ’n’ I’m the oldest. That stuff 
smelis good in there. Corn beef, aia’t 
it?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Stone, absently. 
‘““We're goin’ to have a b’iled dinner.” 
Then with a quick glance of comprehen- 
sion, ‘‘Good lands! ye ain't hungry, I 
hope?” 

Peter exhaled a long breath. 

“LH show ye if. ye’ll try me,” he an- 
swered, with an anticipatory sigh. 

Mrs, Stone tried him at once. ‘ Well, 
good land! The idea o’ havin’a starvin’ 
kid aroun’!” she said, as she sat down 
with Adelia on her lap and watched bim. 
‘Have some more? La, ye take it in like 
ye was an empty bar’1!” 

Wnen he had eaten his fill, the baby 
was transferred to his arms, and he held 
her quite easily, Mrs. Stone nodded ap- 
provingly. ‘‘ Ye’il do,” she siid. **They’s 
folks *t nachelly ’tends to hosses, ’n’ they’s 
foiks ’t nachelly ‘tends to babies; ’n’ 1 
reckon ye’re one o’ ’em,” 

And with this ambiguous approval, 
Peter considered himseif a member of the 


family. 
Peter had reached the ranch late ona 
midsummer forenoon. He told Mrs. Stone 


he had plept out-of-doors the night before. 
* Well! ’N’ waere’d ye come from?” 
she iuquired.” 

** Eden City.” 

** Folks live there?” 

Oe” 

** Well! how’d you happen to be there, 
then ?” 

A change came over Peter’s face. 

** | rode there on the cars.” 

Mrs. Stone was stabbing her eyes into 
him from all sides now, while her hard 
little knob of hair seemed to rise and point 
with suspicion. 

Well, where’d ye ride from, then ?—a 
child o'your age!” The words amounted 
to au accusation of awful things. 

Peter drew himself up a lictle and set- 
tled Adelia firmly on his knee. 

** That's the very thing I don’t want to 
tell,” he said. 

Mrs. Stone glared. 
to tell !” she repeated. 

Peter flushed. ‘‘ No—I don’t want to 
tell. *N’ what's more, I won’t tell. ’N, 
if ye try to make me tell, I—T’ll have to 
sec down the baby ’n’—'n’ dig out!” He 
caught his breath in a half -ob. 

That sound of childish grief went to 
Mrs. Stone’s motherly heart. 1t seemed 
sv out of character in this old, self-con- 
tained boy; it was as bad as if a grown 
man had broken iuto sobs. 

“I thought I was goin’ to like ye,” she 
said, reproachfully, regarding him as she 
might bave regarded siukivg virtue. 

“I can't help it!” biubbered Peter. 
” But oh—I do wish’t ye’d let me stay. 
Oa, Vii tend tae bavy—I il do anything— 
anything but tell. I’m so tired 0’ 
trawpi’! I kin cook, too. I know how 
tw make Johnny -cake;” and he looked at 
her vppealingly through his tears. 

There was a suspicivus moisture in Mrs. 
Stone’s sharp eyes, too; but she considered 
it beneath the dignity of an adimonisher 
to yield so soon. 

* Su!” shesaid. 


** Oh, yedon’t want 


‘* They’sa secret bout 


it, hey ?” 
* Yes,” he answered, still with that 
tearful gaze. 


Sne worked on for five minutes. 

**"N* ye’re a runaway, hey? Well!” 

Peter luoked her straight in the eye. 

‘No; L dida’t run away—not like ye 
mean I did; my folks knowed I was goin’ 
to leave.” 

**Oh! ’n’ they encouraged ye, mebbe?” 
_ inquired Mrs, Stone, with irony. 

* Yes, they did; ’n’ Dad bought my 
ticket fer me, ’n’ Maw put up my iuoch.” 

Mrs, Stoue’s jaw dropped. It was evi- 
dent that the boy was telling the truth! 

“Then they know where ye be?” she 
gasped. 

“No; ’n’ they don’t want to—fer a 





added, smiling down at Adclia, who gur- 
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“Well, o’ ull things!” “I can’t keep a 
boy aroun’ like that,” she was thinking. 
But he was holding Adelia with easy se- 
curity, and the child was cooing and 
patting his thio, freckled cheek, and her 
own work was progressing in a surprising 
manner without the baby to care for. 
‘*Mighty cur’ous,” she muttered, under 
her breath. ‘* Well, see ’t ye behave yer- 
self,” she said aloud, in a tone of admoni- 
tion. 

**Yessem,” answered Peter, obedient- 
ly. 
He behaved himself very well, tho his 
secret always troubled her, and made her 
feel as if she had not quite got him under 
her thumb. He attended Adelia day after 
day with no sign of failing courage. Mrs. 
Stone went so far as to admit in his hear- 
ing that he was not a bad boy, tho there 
was no telling how he might turn out. He 
was a merry fellow: and when he sang 
the baby to sleep, Mrs. Stone was remind- 
ed of the way the birds used to sing in her 
Eastern home on a morning in May. 

One day he had gone out for a stroll 
while the baby was asleep; and, needing 
him for something, she went to the door 
and called: 

**Peter! oh, Peter!” 

The boy was in full view; he turned, 
but made no sign of obeying. 
“Peter!” she called again. 
land! Have ye gone deef?” 
This time he ran toward her’ hurriedly, 
and arrived breathless. 

‘-I—I fergot!” he said, in apology. 

Mrs. S.one stared. ' 

* Fergot yer own name? Well, that’s 
likely!” 

‘I won't do it agin’,” Peter promised. 
Mrs. Stone’s eyes made a twofold im- 
palement of his small body. 

‘* I don’t b'lieve ye’ve give me yer right 
name,” she cried, in accusation. 

Peter did not deny it. ‘‘But I ain't a 
villain,” he insisted. ‘‘ It—it’s ne’ssary, 
fer the present. I’m behavin’ myself, 
ain't 1?” 

Mrs, Stone was obliged to admit it. 
**But to go under a false name;” she cried, 
in strong disapproval. 

Peter’s habit was to get up early, long 
before Adelia was awake, and climb to 
the summit of the great black foothill in 
the rear of the house. It was a harmless 
amusement and was not iaterfered with. 
When questioned, he could not explain 
this pleasure; he could only say-that the 
sight of the mountains from there did him 
good. 

Those solitary moments on the hill were 
a revelation to Peter. An all-embracing 
sense of supremacy thrilled through every 
atom of his little body as he sat with his 
eyes fixed upon the valley, which looked 
so helpless lying there at his feet. He 
could imagine it was altogether at his 
mercy, to be destroyed or preserved ac- 
cording to his will. ‘I could take hold o’ 
it ’n’ fold it up ’n’ lay it away in one o’ the 
gulches,” he once thought, tilled with a 
dreamy ecstasy of power. Those were 
moments of exaltation, of spiritual up- 
lifting, such as the first man must have 
felt while gazing out upon his splendid 
heritage—the earth and all the fullness 
thereof. 

One day he asked Ranchman Stone if he 
owned the land in the next valley beyond 
the black foothill in the rear of the house. 

** Yes,” was the answer, 

‘I’m goin’ to have Dad come ’n’ buy it 
some day,” said Peter. 

“Til sell it cheap,” said the ranchman, 
‘*°N? it’s good land.” 

**IT like the looks o’ it,” said Peter, 
gravely. The boy was blessed with strong 
practical qualities of which Mrs. Stone 
prophesied good things. ‘I reckon oats 
’ud grow fust rate down there.” 

**T reckon they would. °N’ they’s good 
water there, too.” 

** Yes,” said Peter, meditatively. ‘It 
makes me think o’ what it says "bout 
Egypt in my juggerphy— ‘a strip of ver- 
dure in the midst of the desert.’” 

Afterward the ranchman asked him 
jokiugly when he was goiug to bring on 
his father. 

_* When his troubles blows over a little,” 
answered Peter, brightly. 

They were a long time blewing over, 


** Good 





while,” 
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was no sign of change in Peter’s affairs. 
““Why don’t yer folks write to ye?” in- 
quired Mrs, Stone. ‘They mus’ be wor- 
ried "bout ye by this time.” 

“* Oh, they know I can take care o’ my- 
self,” replied Peter. ‘‘’Sides, they can't 
write tome. They d’ know where be.” 

** Ye aia’t told’em yit?” 

“ No.” 

‘*°N’ don’t ye intend to?” 

** Yes—when the tine comes.” 

It was an odd attitude for the boy to 
maintain toward his own kith and kin; 
but she could get nothing further from 
him. 

He took a great interest in murders, and 
used to read the Denver papers carefully. 
He found plenty of murders there. He 
grew quite breathless over the account of 
a yelliog wretch who was hanged in a 
mountain town by a mob of cowboys. 

‘*Tt mus’ be orfle to be strung up all in a 
minute like that,” he said, looking over 
the top of the paper with big eyes. ‘I’m 
glad it wa’n’t me nor—nor none 0’ my 
folks.” 

As time passed he watched the papers 
with visible anxiety. He seemed to be 
waiting for something. 

‘It orter to be over by this time,” Mrs. 
Stone once heard him mutter to himself. 
The season waned to autumn. Atnoon- 
day the air in the valley was mellow, pour- 
ing a heavy languor into the blood and fill- 
ing one with the pulseless joy of utter 
» But at evening a chill, nipping 
i stirred abroad. The cottonwoods 
alongthe higher slopes became gray and 
wind-tattered; the frost clung to the pines 
in the morning, makinz them look like 
pale smoke. 

‘It is time,” Peter muttered more than 
once; and he watched the newspapers 
more eagerly than ever. 

At last one day he came in from Eden 
City with a newspaper in his hand, quiver- 
ing with joy from head to foot. 

**T can tell ye all bout it now!” he cried. 
Bat he could not, at once. He was 
quite beside himself. ‘‘Oh, it’s the best 
thing!” he repeated again and again; but 
at last he was able to explain. 

“Ye see,” he began, ‘“‘my namie ain't 
Peter Pond at all. I jes’ nachelly made 
that up out o’ my head, don’t ye see? ’N’ 
I’m reelly Bob Wharton—Bov's short, for 
convenience, savey?—’n’ I come from 
Western Iowy, along the river. Oh, I 
can’t seem to git at it to tell it straight, 
nohow!” 

** Do try!” gasped Mrs. Stone, eagerly. 
‘“Well,I will. Yesee, my daddy owns 
a farm nex’ to Abram Brooks’s, ’n’ they 
had a quar’! bout the bound’ry line ’n’ 
took it into the court, ’n’ Dad won, ’n’ oh! 
it ’ud a-done ye good to see how mad 
Brooks was!” 

‘*[ don’t doubt it!” cried Mrs. Stone, 
with breathless interest. 

‘*But they never madeup. Daddy tried 
to, but Brooxs wouldn’t. ’N’ it went on 
that way for several years, only it got 
wuss ’n’ wuss. "N’ whenever they met, 
Brooks jawed Daddy and called ’im 
names.” 

‘*No good ever comes o’ the like o’ 
that,” decla:ed Mrs. Stone, who had al- 
ready made a mental sketch of probable 
conclusions. 

**No, nor never will,” declared Peter. 
**On, the way they went ou! ‘N’ one day 
Daddy talked back awful, ’n’ I heerd him, 
tho he was jes’ mad at the time, ’n’ didn’; 
mean haif he said. °N’ the very nex’ day 
Abram Brooks was found murdered by 
the roadside ’n’ Daddy was ’rested!” 

**T seen twas comin’ to thai!” cried the 
ranchman’s wife, in a fatal tone. ‘‘ But 
he never done it?” 

‘Daddy? Never! My daddy wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, tho he’s awful big ’n’ strong. 
But everybody accused him o’ it the first 
thing, ’cause they knowed him ’u’ Brooks 
was bad friends. Now, novody’d seen the 
quar’i the day afore but me. ‘Thav'll go 

hard agin me,’ says Duddy, ‘if it comes 
out. ‘It mneedn’t come out,’ says 
Mammy. ‘ We'll send Bobaway. They’ll 
be sure to have us all up in court,’ says 
she, *’n’ he’ll have w tell if he stays here. 
Ye wouldn’t mind runnin’ away, would 
ye, Bobby? says she. 

‘* Mind runnio’ away! I should ruther 





for the summer passed away, and there 


think not, I'd been wantin’ to do it fera 
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August 25, 18¥z. 
eee —————— 
*¢ Some of the men were rather skeptical 


‘n’ Id a done me too, it = cg 
been fer Daddy ’n’ Mammy ’n’ the kids. 
So they gimme the thoney, ‘n’ I skipped ’s 


joytn didart look 80 jovful that mornin’ 
when I fust seen ye,” remarked Mrs. 


e. 
SiO'No, that’s a fack, I didn't, But I'm 
joyful *nough now. What d’ye think? It’s 
all in the newspaper here. A man in 
Omaha ’s jes’ died ’n’ owned up to the hull 
thing. He killed Brooks fer his watch- 
chain, ’n’ Daddy’s repytation ’s cleared, ’n’ 
I could jump clean over myself. Hi! I’m 
in’ to write to ‘im to-day,’n’ we'll have 
im ‘np’ the hull family out ’ere in the 
spring a-ranchin’ it over there in Egypt. 
hav'd ye think o’ that, Adelia?” And 
he gave the baby a rousing kiss. : 

Peter showed the newspaper confession 
to Mrs. Stone, and she stood gaping over 
it a lovg time. 

«You are a good boy,” she suddenly 
cried, with conviction. And in these 
words Peter felt her long-standing suspi- 
civn lifted from him like a load. ; 

He remained at the ranch all winter. 
“Tt? ll save car fare home ’n’ back,” he 
said. ‘For Daddy’ll come, sure, in the 
spring, ’o’ I’m goin’ to have *im buy the 

lace over the roothilis there ’n’ call it 
i spt. N’ then we'll all be neighbors.” 

e kept his word in everything except 
the naming of the ranch. The elder 
Wharton insisted that it should be called 
Peter's Rauch; aud the boy did not object 
seriously, especially after he saw how 
monumental the name looked painted on 
the red gate which led up to the dwelling 
house. itis natural for a hero to want 
his brave deeds remembered. Hercules 
himself instituted the Nemean Games to 
commemorate his slaying of the lion. 


DENVER, COL, 


couple ’o years, to be like the boys I'd read 
' about, 





CASES DIFFER. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 








WERE Alice fell down the nursery stairs, 
And bumped her forehead and scratched 
her face ; 
The old nurse tried to comfort her pet, 
“Way, yours isn’t such a doleful case ! 


“Your dolly never uttered a word 
When her arm was broke in the closet 
door.” 
Wee Alice lifted her tearful face— 
“ Did she ever utter a word before ?” 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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A SHOCKING SURPRISE. 


BY LEE J. VANCE. 








‘My papa says thar last story you told 
me, Captain Bob, was not all true,” said 
Willie, with an air of surprise on his 
bright, open face. 

‘“*Humph! he did, did he?” grunted ont 
the old captain, who told wonderful 
yarns, while he objected to having them 
questioned. 

“Yes; he said that you must have made 
up the story,” replied the boy, rather tim- 
idly. 

“But you don’t think the story was 
made up, do you?” 

Willie looked puzzled. The cunning 
captain followed up his advantage by say- 
ing: “‘I was going to tell yoy to-day a 
real, true story about some electrical 
fishes. Itis even more wonderful than 
that last story, which your father says is 
not all true. Of course, if you think my 
stories are not true, you do not want to 
hear it.” 

“Do tell me the story, Captain Bob,” 
pleaded the anxious boy. 

“Well,” said the sly old fellow, as he 
lit his pipe and settled back in his easy 
chair, ‘‘one day, when we were in an 
Eastern port, a gentleman came to me 
and wanted to know if he could send 
some fishes by my shipon her return 
voyage. He wore spectacles, and said he 
was a Daturalist. 

“At first I objected; but he said: 
‘Captain, Iam very anxious to send some 
electric rays to a scientific society, which 
is willing to pay you a good price for 
them. These rays are peculiar creatures, 
and they have the power to give quite 
strong electric shocks. 1 don’t think you 
will have much trouble. All the fish need 
is pure ocean water twice a day.’ 

“*All right,’ said I; ‘but mind, we 
are not to be held responsible if the fish 
die.’ So,on the morning of sailing, the 
‘electric rays’ were put into a water- 
barrel, which was braced strongly on 
either side on deck, A square hole was 
sawed through the staves on the upper 
side in order to give the fish light and air. 
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about the rays giving out electric shocks 
that amounted to anything. I dida’t 
know much about it then myself; but I 
wasn’t going to try it. 

‘One sailor, known as ‘Billy Bow- 
legs,’ thought he would see just how 
strong the electricity was. So, when no 
one was looking, he leaned over, put his 
hand down into the barrel and moved it 
around in the water until he caught one 
of the fish. The instant he did that, Billy 
straightened up as tho he had been 
shot. Then he howled aloud‘Oh! He 
felt his right shoulder and shook his arm 
to be sure that both were there and all 
right. 

*** What's the matter, Billy?’ inquired 
one of the sailors, who came rm 

*** Sure, that was an awful blow he gave 
me !” 

eee Who? 

‘** The fellow in there,’ said Billy, point- 
ing to the barrel. 

* After this event, the sailors were shy 
of those electric fish. When one of the 
rays died, I had to take it out myself with 
a heavy glove on my hand, and even then 
I felt stinging sbocks, We used to rell 
the barrel over on oue side and let the 
water run out. Then we would fill the 
barrel with fresh water and roll it back. 
On almost every occasion some of us would 
receive a shock. 

**Now, Tom was a curious fellow; he 
was always prowling around and poking 
his nose mto places where he had no busi- 
ness.” 

** Who was Tom ?” 

“Why, he was a big, lazy, over-fed cat. 
He was a great pet with the sailors, who 
used to take him up in the rigging. After 
awhile Tom climoed aloft, and in clear 
weather he seemed to enjoy it. He wasa 
cunning,cat and had a number of tricks, 
both good and bed. 

** Lam sorry to say that Tum was a bold 
thief. The minute the cook’s back was 
turned he would steal whatever he could 
lay his paws on. One afternoon I noticed 
the old fellow studying the water-barrel. 
Then Lt knew that Tum was goiug to com- 
mi. larceny. ‘so I awaited developments. 

** Cautiously and lightly the cat pul'ed 
himself up the side of the barrel. ‘Then 
he peered over thesquare hole for half a 
minute, when he saw one of the elecuic 
tishes, half alive and floating near the 
surface, 

“The temptation was too strong for 
Tom’s vornaagee appetite. All at once he 
made a quick grab for the fish with his 
left paw. But that cat never knew what 
struck him. With a * mayow’ and a yell, 
‘Yom sprang high into the air, and drupped 
all in a heap on deck. Like a flash he 
was on his feet making a wilt dash for the 
storeroom, where he stayed that night. 
Tuere he hid for over two days, and, at 
the eud of that time, after cunsiderable 
coaxing, Tum crept out, half-scared aud 
ashamed, 

** Tue barrel was thereafter an object of 
terror. When ‘tom was vbliged to go 
near it he would arch his back, show his 
whue teeth, and act as if he eapected 
some wild auimal to spring out av him. 

rhe cld fellow was not happy until we 
reached our home port, and tuen che ter- 
rible barrel disappeared. 

** Now, my boy, ask your father what he 
thinks of this stury.” With that parting 
injuncuon, Captain Bob, rose up and 
walked away. 

New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 








“My Lorp,” said the foreman of an 
Irish jury, wken giviog in his verdict, ‘* we 
fiud the man whostole the mare not guilty.”’ 
—Tid-Bits. 


....1t’s strange how crowded the thor- 
oughfare looks to the man that’s chasing 
his straw hat down the street.—Bingham- 
ton Leader. 


...» When a small boy yells “‘ Cheese it,”’ 
you car take it for granted that something 
has acurd and he wants to get a whey.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


7...Aunt Furby Low (at art store win- 
dow): ** Did you ever! Look at that little 
bit of a picture! It’s marked $200.” Uncle 
Si Low (with an air of superiority): ‘* That 
means by the gross.’”’—Puck. 


....Just borry yourself a blazer, and the 
first thing you know you’ll have a fashion- 
able shirt to match. How did you get that 
lovely striped buzzom? By buttoning up 
my coat when it rained.—N .Y. Herald. 


...» While some for enjoyment gayly roam, 
Alas! how the fate’s neglect us— 
The most of us have to read at home, 
Asummer resort prospectus. 


—Washington Star. 


....Juvenile Soda Clerk: ‘‘Do you live 
here, mister ?”’ Customer: “Yep.” Jwve- 
nile Soda Clerk: ‘‘ Then you’ll have to wait 
until the boss comes back from dinner. I 
ain’t allowed to put up perscriptions ‘cept 
for strangers that’s travelin’.”’—Indian- 





apolis Journal. 





....Boston man: “If Mars has inhabit- 
ants we might learn from them.” New 
York man: “If Mars is inhabited we 
might sell to them.” Chicago man: “If 
Mars is inhabited we might borrow from 
them.”— Herald. 

...-Aunt Mary’s Diplomacy.—Mamma: 
“You were gone for a long time, Bobby.” 
Bobby: “ Well, Aunt Mary and I got over 
a fence and stayed there a long time, ’cos 
there was a cow in the road, and Aunt 
Mary said she didn’t want to scare it with 
her red hat.”—Judge. 


.... Excited Lady (on the beach): ‘‘ Why 
isn’t something done for that ship in dis- 
tress? Why don’t someof you”— Coast- 
guard (hurriedly): ‘We have sent the 
crew a line to come ashore, mum.” Ez- 
cited Lady: ‘‘Good gracious! Were they 
waiting for a formal invitation ?’’—Herald. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Oommunteations for thie department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzlez,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





ANAGRAMS. 
1. Do mine on satin. 2.So0 Maryisin. 3. 
Lee can drive. 4. If my cat is on it. 5. 


This stone man. 6. No, M., praise his pen. 


TRIPPLE ACROSTIC. 


* 0 0 0 * 0 0 O # 
* 000% 000 « 
* 000%* 000 * 
* 0 00%* 00 0 * 


Each line two words, including the crosses 
at the beginning and end. 

1. Tocreep. A place inclosed for races. 

2. Anexclamation. Tomortify. 

8. The plea of a person when absent. A 
French word, meaning unknown. 

4, Relating to a tide. 

The three words of acrostic are one. The 
first isa young fellow; the second having 
reposed; the third is a vessel. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


THE DIAMOND. 
1, A consonant; 2,an herb; 3, a thrust; 
4, an important article of food; 5, a vowel. 
REMAINDERS ADDED. 


1, A consonant ; 2, the whole ; 3, an article 
of food for the sick : 4, a diver; 5,a woman’s 
nickname ; 6, an insect ; 7, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 187TH. 
CURIOUS PUZZLE. 


StAge GaTes 
Titus StInt 
NotTed ToNed 
HaSte HaTes 
A CROSS OF NINE WORDS. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, GSeriesn, ng ag and the con- 
sumer pays for no or glass 

with every purchase. 


HAS AH ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. | 























Great 
Mistake 


—trying to 
wash with- 
out Pearline. 
You gain nothing by doing 
without it, but you lose a 
great deal. Pearline makes 
it easy to keep clean. It 
washes clothes orcleans house, 
saving labor in everyching; it 
harms nothing. Besides it 
does away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub. There'll always be trou- 
ble without it. You will work 
hard to do litt!*, and do little 
but hard work’ 


of imitations which are being 
eware dled from door to door, 

~ : irst qualiwy goods do not re- 

uire such d rate methods to sell them. 


EARLINE sells on its merits, and is manufact- 
ured only by 269 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Round. 


Send to ARMIOUR & CO., C ZO» 
for Cook Book showing use of arise “3 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free, 
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Trice Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
B gout or, quamatom, , Bz. 5. 6. 
re, N. ¥., says: 
= dally from the bes ofthis valuable 
, and am recommending it to 
( Tra + Mark, om N. Y.. ays ‘There 





31 W. 33d St., N. ¥.. says: 
no doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER \s@ big thing 
gouty folks. 1am an advocate for its use in the Uric Acia 
athesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is acondition, or 
anactual outbreak of gout occurs.’ Dr. eminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. It is a positive cure for Kidney 
and Bladd r trouble-. Send for pamphlet. 
€ FIC +045 CNOADWAY, FEY’ YORE. 








Swe 


‘*The Nectar of 
Spring Waters,”’ 
= 


comes from those wonderful 
‘cloud-kissed mountains in Colo- 
rado, at an altitude of 5000 feet 
above sea level. 


Longfellow 
in 


‘“*Hiawatha”’ 
immortalized this spot as where 


‘“‘Gitchie Manito”’ 
(the Great Spirit) 


came and smoked the ‘‘ Peace-Pipe,”” which was seen by 
all the American Aborigines from this high place. 


Manitou Water. 


This wonderful medicinal water is celebrated for its 
always flowing at 58° Fahrenheit the year round from the 
springs, and for i's salutary influence on the multitudinous 
forms of dyspepsia and stomach troubles. It is 


An Elegant Table Water. 


Unexcelled fr Foam 
Packed in cases of 
50 24 rH PY) 


Ciub, Restaurant and Bar. 








Quarts. Quarts. Pints. Pints. 
Convenient forms for Dealer and Consumer, 
The Trade supplied by 
Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all Druggist. Cireulars sent on application. 
RARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. §. WILTBERGER, 223 N, 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would tike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
one fo a pore eo a mmodatad rv sendine 

a adkipess 
which he would like the ” 


name and 
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Weebly Marhet Beview, 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS 10 COUN. 
Y MERCHANTS. 


A cstopeeeay August 18th, 1892.] 


SUGAR.—Refined, firm at a slight advance: 
crushed and cut loaf,51-16@5 3-léc. ; granulated, 
44@Mie.; powdered, 47c.; Mould “A,” 456@- 
4%. ; Standard “ A,” 4146@456c. 

TEA.—Japan, 15@30c,: Formosa, 224¢@45c.; 
Fulichau, 18@27c.; Amoy, M44@l5c. 


COFFEE.—Java, 27@29c.; Maracaibo, 1434@- 
2lce.; Mocha, 214@23%c.; Brazil, 1B4%@likke.; 
Laguayra, 1674@204c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The export trade has 
been good this week, and the home demand fair. 
Favorite brands as a rule are stiff, with ready 
buyers. City Mill, West Indies, quoted at $4 30- 
@A.4; patents,$4.85@5; Winter wheat, choice to 
fancy, $4.80@4.40 ; patents, ordinary to choice, 
$4.15@4.75; Minnesota spring wheet, fancy $4.60- 
@5; ordinary to choice, $3 8524.60. Cornmeal, 
steady, with Yellow Western at $2.80@3.10; 
Brandywine, $3.25. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has been in moderate 
demand at steady prices. The quotations run: 
Mess, $13.25@13.75; short,clear $15@17; family, 
$16.50@17.50; Beef unchanged and quiet, with 
city extra India mess at $12.50@13.50; family, 
$9@10 ; packet, $6.50@8. 50. Beef hams steady and 
quiet, quoted at $17. Cut meats, in light re- 
quest at barely steady prices. Pickled shoul- 
ders.64c.; pickled hams, 1144 212}4c. ; smoked, 
18@18i%c. ; smoked-shoulders 754c. ; pickled bel- 
lies, 8}44@)8%4c. 

MEATS AND STOCK.—Hogs in quiet de- 
mand, country dressed weak at 7ia8c., for 
medium and -light,and afew lean pigs sell as 
high as 9c. Dressed mutton is steady at 8@10c. ; 
dressed lambs easier at 8@ll}4c.; selected 
carcasses, 12c. Calves higher, with country 
dressed veals at 8@lic. ; city dressed at 9@12c., 
and selected carcasses 12\¢c. 

GRAIN AND CORN.—This week's grain 
market has been characterized by a slight decline 
under last week’s prices, and bearish movements 
have been very active in trying to force down 
prices. Prices were lowcr in the English and 
French markets, owing to favorable crop reports 
in France and Russia. Domestic weather has 
been fine, and the recent crop-damage reports 
were denied. Farmers have been free sellers, 
and the visible supply is largely increased. 
Corn in sympathy with wheat broke and fella 
fraction of a cent a day. Oats followed the 
other cereals and dropped materially on cash 

ces, and for the coming crop. sae, quota- 

ions are: No, 1 Ni rtherr sj SOE aie ear} ae 
Fed, eae. No 8 : red, tarsae., @ et Bn Sue 
corn are: U ed mi eh ed and, white, 51@58c. ; 
ppc age Si@bzc, Uats, ay 3 mixed, aie; ; No. 
ket for hay has kept _ oe fanc 
selliug for 95c. aud ot 
Long rye straw 5ic.; wheat aud oats, 454,50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Very little export 
trade of butter has been made this week, and 
the hemes markets have been setet aud inactive. 
— 000 packages have been received, and the 
sup been equal to the demand. Never- 

helen, the anon h of the finest grades of 
has been so poor that th .* has not 
been oon Gncah of these lots to meeti.™ demand. 
Prices for tur grades have consequently favored 
the sellers. Tnetoue of tue Westeru market is 
firm, and that nelps to strengthen prices aere. 
Defective creamery is abundant now, and it 1s 
hard ot it. 


rn 
16c., while factory stock rules higher, reaching 
l7c. in some mmstances where goods are extra. 
The trade in cheese is steady, anu fancy colored 
still holds up to 954800. wita fancy waite a 
trifle of a cent less. Tne country market is 
mo = and vo day ~ prices here iirm, dealers 
te ferring to store ratner than sell for less. 
‘art skims are fair at 6@7c. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Farmers with 
apples are ing money, fur the — is 
good, sweet varieties selliug for $1.50¢2 per 
and other kinds from $1.25 io 2.75. Inferior lots 
go for Nc.@sl. rs in exceilent condition 
and supply, altho — of the Bartietts are be- 


i icked too Fine up-river Bartiletts 
sell for $3.50 ona other commas for 32.50q 
4. Common cooking rs are worth $1.ovq2 
per bbl. Peaches are having a hard time of it. 


Some of the Delawarés show qualivy, but 
dealers do not handie them weil owing to the 
prevalent idea that tne crop is poor. Fiue Deia- 

r crate, and choice 


Me pan 


VEGET BLES.—Good L. I. potatoes sell well 
for export, yA of the Jersey lots go 
t Sisore bbl, Yellow sweet 


ane worth $150.43 


Sarna Green = aT. 
at per 100. 


worth 34@6 per 10). ‘a ie 


bbL, and the 
plouty aud | 
a en ae 


are 75c.@$ oe font State onio: 
per bbi., and Grange Co. red, $1 ous 8 per bol. 
POULTRY AND EGGS.—Quite 


mast prime to bring 12c., and the bulk of the 
Western fowls go for iz. Uid rs are 
worth 7igc.; curbegs, W@1ic., aoe duck , w7oc. 
per pair. poultry is better off, the de- 
mand ual to the supply. A few West- 
ern i —~ os of 7 but tne bulk goes for 
4c. ee apy 


coe eS etal te eines; Woden Wes oat 
i lots at 960. / ‘ 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wil be glad to recetve 








BY DR. GEO G. GROFF. 





Part lL 





IMPORTANCE OF MILE, BUTTER AND CHEESE 
AS FOOD PRODUCTS. 


IN the United States the food products 
produced in dairies are estimated for a sin- 
«le year to exceed the large sum of $300,- 
000,000. In 1880, in Pennsylvania alone the 
number of milk cows was 854,156. The 
quantity of butter produced was 79,336.012 
lbs.; cheese, 1,008,686 Ibs., and milk sold 36,- 
540,540 gallons, all valued at $55,000,000. 

The reputation of these products from 
different dairies has always greatly varied. 
descending from the well-known “ Phila- 
delphia Prints’ and “Gilt Edge” to packed 
butters little better than rancid fats. Altho 
dairy products in mapy places are cele- 
brated for their purity, there still remains 
much butter, milk and cheese of inferior 
quality produced throughout the country. 
It has been thought that a knowledge of 
the causes which lead to these inferior re- 
sults might be the means of correcting the 
same, and, finally, of the production of dairy 
products of a higher and more uniform 
quality. Among the causes which lead to 
had milk and also to bad butter and cheese 
from such milk are, unhealthy animals, 
improper feeding and care of animals, im- 
proper care and treatment of milk, and 
faulty methods of preservation of milk, 
butter and cheese. 

In the care, the feed and the housing of 
cows is where the foundation of really fine 
dairy products must always be laid. if the 
proper conditions exist here, they will be 
very apt to be followed up by the like prop- 
er and necessary conditions all the way 
through; but unless there is such a foun- 
dation, 10 future exercise of skill or careful 
manipulation can effect the finest products. 
If these are all right, and every dairyman 
knows what that means without a categori- 
cal statement, the next thing that demands 
attention is the care of the milk from the 
time it is drawn and up through all the 
processes of manufacture. All elements of 
uncleanliness must be carefully excluded 
from the milk and from all utensils of the 
dairy, not only because they are objection- 
able in themselves, but because they pro- 
mote fermentation and decay. Every point 
about the dairy should be so constantly 
clean and well cared for that the owner 
would at all times take pride in showing a 
customer around, and with the full confi- 
dence that an inspection would add to the 
good opinion formerly entertained. 

Not only are these products often of in- 
ferior quality, but at times they become 
actually dangerous as articles of human 
food. All tave heard of cases of cheese 
poisoning, ice-cream poisoning, and of 
‘milk sickness.” The former two of these, 
beyond any doubt, are the result of poisons 
developed in the milk and cheese. We can- 
not state positively that the ‘‘milk sick- 
ness”? is so caused. It has recently been 
asserted, however, that cholera infantum 
is caused by partly decomposed milk, in 
which a specified poison, “* tyrotoxicon,”’ 
has been developed; and when we remember 
the very large number of children who die 
from this disease, the importance of purity 
in the mi'k supplies is recognized. Nearly 
one-third of ail the children born in the 
United States die under five years of age. 
In our large cities, fully half of the deaths 
during the hot months are of infants. 
This is at the very time when milk is the 
most difficult to keep sweet and wholesome. 
The summer bowel troubles of children 
are undoubtedly, partially at least, due to 
their food, of which milk isa very important 
part. : 

The reason given for exercising this ex- 
treme cleanliness is, that it is now known 
that ail the changes of decomposition in 
the milk from healthful animals, are due to 
the introduction into the milk, after it is 
drawn from the cow, of low forms of life. 
These germs cause souring, make the milk 
ropy, blue, etc. Milk drawn absolutely 
clean, into chemically clean vessels, and 
then sealed, will remain sweet in efinitely. 


DISEASES OF THE COW POSSIBLY AFFECTING 
MILE..- 


First. Tuberculosis (consumption of the 
lungs) pleuro-pneumonia aad “ contggious 
pneumonia.” The first of these diseases is 





confined in stables witnout an opportunity 
of exercising in the open air. 

Especially if the stables are damp, dark 
and unventilated are the cows liable to con- 
tract consumption. With care they may 
live several years with this disease, but the 
milk should never be used for human food, 
as the ris« of contracting the disease is too 
great. When the disease has appeared on 
the udder, it has certainly been transferred 
in the milk to human beings. If the udder 
is affected with tubercle, the tubercle 
bacilli will be found in the milk. No differ- 
ence can be detected between the bacillus 
of human and of bovine tuberculosis. The 
disease produced in the lower animals by 
inoculation with germs taken from the 
tuberculous mammary gland of the cow is 
precisely the same as that produced in the 
same animals by inoculation with germs 
taken from the expectoration of human -be- 
ings suffering from consumption of the 
lungs. 

In pleuro-pneumonia and “contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,” the milk should not be 
used, nor in bacillar acthrax (malignant 
postule, carbuncle, bloody murrain). In 
this last disease, the germ is in the flesh, 
and even cooking will not certainly kill it. 
According to Professor Law, of Cornell 
University, 15,000 of the inhabitants of St. 
Domingo died of eating such flesh. in six 
weeks’ time. And among the Tartars of 
Asia, there are annually many deaths from 
the eating of the flesh of animals dead of 
bloody murrain. 

Second. Cows suffering from milk fever, 
from any eruption of the udder, from any 
wasting disease, from cancer in any part of 
the body, from ‘lump jaw” (actinomyco- 
sis), from foot and mouth disease, from 
‘milk sickness” (trembles), or from any 
other disease, the cause of which is un- 
known tothe owner, should not be used to 
produce milk for buman food. ‘“ Ropy” 
and “bloody” milk is not fit for human 
food. For six days after calving, or abort- 
iug (some say twelve days for best prod- 
ucts), or longer, if the cow is feverish, the 
milk should be rejected. It should be the 
rule in every dairy, that no milk from any 
cow sick of any disease should be used for 
human food. According to Professor 
Law, milk from cows with foot.and mouth 
disease may produce in human: infants, “a 
most dangerous intestinal irritation and 
diarrhea.” In ‘“‘ milk sickness’’(trembles), 
the meat, milk, butter and cheese all trans- 
mit the disease to human beings. The cause 
of this disease is yet unknown. It prevails 
most in newly settled regions, and general- 
ly disappears as the country becomes well 
cultivated. It is generally supposed to be 
caused by some wiid plant whichthe cows 
eat ; but this has never been proven, and it 
may be possible that this disease is due toa 
poison, which, like tyrotoxicon, has devel- 
oped in the milk. There is a good deal of 
mystery and but little light on the subject 
of ‘‘ milk sickness.”’ 

CARE OF THE Cow. 

That dairy products may be of the best 
and most uniform quality, it is necessary : 

First. That the cow be fed regularly. 

Secoad. That she have a variety of food, 
and, if possible, some green food regu- 
larly during the winter months. Such 
articles as turnips, carrots, parsnips, pota- 
toes, etc., as also cabbage, may be fed an 
moderate quantities without injury to the 
milk or butter, if care is exercised as to the 
time of feeding, and later in aerating the 
milk. Generally during the time of milk- 
ing or just after milking is the b.st time to 
feed rocts. These articles, to be sure, must 
be judiciously fed, or the product will be 
affected. So much trouble has arisen from 
the feeding of roots, cabbage, brewers’ 
grains, and even ensilage, that many butter 
factories refuse to accept milk from cows so 
fed. 

Third. Her food should be of good quali- 
ty, pure and clean. The trough trom 
which she feeds must be kept clean. 

Fourth. She needs an abundance of pure 
water. Beware of house-drains, duck- 
ponds, hog-wallows, etc., from which cows 
will drink, to the injury of their milk. 
Brewers’ and distillers’ slops and ferment- 
ing and sour kitchen garbage cannot pro- 
duce good or healthful milk. Brewers’ 
“grains” if fresh, not sour, are a whole- 
some food, if not fed in excess. 

Fifth. She should have a comfortable 
bed. 

Sixth. She should be so fastened in the 
stable as to be able to move her head freely, 
that she may rest her body in a comfor- 
table and easy position. Immovable stan- 
chions should not be used. She should be 
combed and brushed daily. 

Seventh. She needs exercise in the open air 
to maintain gvod health. However, when 





the weather is cold and stormy. it is not 
necessary to tura her out, but on warm, 
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pleasant days she should always spend 

several hours in the open air and sunshine, 

There 1s a growing tendency among dairy- 
men to keep cows in the stable from one 
year’s end to the other. This we knowis at 
the expense of the animal’s health. It is 
here held that tho there may not be so much 
milk as from cows kept constantly in sta- 
bles, yet from cows leading natwral lives, 
the milk will have a greater vitality and 
bence a greater food value, and will be less 
liable to produce disease in human beings. 

Eighth. In going to and from the pasture 
she should be driven quietly. Cows made 
to run and worried by dogs have the milk 
injuriously affected. 

Ninth. At calving time, she needs proper 
attention. 

Tenth. In summer time it may be well to 
stable her iu a cool and dark stable during 
the day allowing her to spend the night in 
the pasture, thus protecting her from the 
yreat annoyance of flies. In a word. she 
needs to be comfortable and healthful to 
give milk of a good quality. The time has 
certainly come when some attention should 
be paid to the quality of this important 
food. 

THE STABLE. 

First. This should be warm, dry, well 
ventilated, well lighted, but without drafts 
of cold air. Dryness, sunlight and fresh 
air are as necessary in a stable to maintain 
vigor of cattle, asin a human habitation. 
Shutters with movable slats which will 
darken the stables while still permitting 
the circulation of air are very desirable for 
summer use. 

Second. The stable should be kept scru- 
pulously clean, if first-class dairy products 
are desired, and abundance of straw or saw- 
dust or dried peat, and even of dry earth 
may be necessary to absorb all of the liquid 
excreta, the effort being to absurb this at 
once. 

Thicd. As disinfectants and purifiers of 
air in stables, a frequent use of whitewash 
on the walls and wood-work, and of ground 
plaster, sprinkled over the floors, is neces- 
sary. By the frequent use of whitewash 
and plaster we may keep the air of a stable 
sweet and pure. The mangers should be 
kept thoroughly clean. They should be fre- 
quently washed out with strong salt and 
water, otherwise mold will grow in them, 
especially in the corners, This mold taken 
into the stomach may produce inflamma- 
tion of that organ, and it is also possible 
that it may produce the disease known as 
lump jaw. — 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


GRAPE IMPROVEMENT. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


THERE still is chance for much improve- 
ment in our grapes. Take the foremost 
five or six—Brighton, Iona, Worden, Hayes, 
Niagara, Herbert, Diamond—each one is 
open to sharp criticism. The Worden 
comes nearest to being the great grape for 
general culture, but it is too brittle skinned; 
and the seeds, tho not so large as in many 
sorts, should be reduced. The Niagara, 
perfect in cluster and bearing ability, is 
musky in flavor, so much so as to be highly 
objectionable to some consumers. Brighton 
_is almost a perfect grape in bunch, berry 
and quality, but does not self-fertilize; and 
unless it has very close companionship with 
other sorts will bear no fruit. Whole vine- 
yards were plowed up in the Hudson Val- 
ley, and the grape pronounced worthless; 
it is,in fact, our finest hardy red grape. 
Iona, in my judgment, is the best grape 
ever produced in America; but it is not 
hardy. I can grow it in Central New York 
only by covering. Herbert is a delicious 
grape of just the right skin to endure cart 
age, but not tough; allin all a noble partner 
for Worden, and later; but it is, like nearly 
all of Rogers's Hybrids, unable to perfectly 
self-pollenize. Hayes has the highest qual- 
ity, is afairly good-sized bunch and berry, 
and small seeded; but it is a poor grower 
and not very prolific; it does not compare 
with Diamond and Niagara in quantity of 
fruit to the acre. For quality I am not 
sure but Hayes should stand first as a sweet 
grape; lIona first as a winey rape. 
Diamond is a beautiful affair, and pto- 
lific and good; but I confess I do not un- 
derstand it. It is sometimes earlier than 
Niagara, and sometimes later; it is some- 
times sweet and sometimes tart. This year 
my Diamonds were slow to sweeten, and 
not good till the middle of October. The 
grape should be ripe by September 15th. 

The points we need to aim at are (1) 
smali seeds. I place his absolutely first in 
the qualificatious xf a good grape. Many 
people are afraid to eat grapes freely on ac- 
count of the seeds; and it is slow work 
rejecting them all from the mouth. Some 











of our highly praised grapes are half seeds, 
such es Jessica. All of Rogers’s Hybrids are 
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too large seeded. Hayes is delightfully 
cmall- seeded ; so is Lady, and, if we could 
coax it to bea1 ,it would be a remarkable af 
fair—at the very front. Herbert would be 
ideal, but for its seeds and the other fault men- 
tioned. Grein’s Hybrids and many of Rick- 
ett’s are all seeds. (2) Good strong growth. 
It is of no use tosend out grapes to compete 
with Concord, Worden, Niagara, Herbert 
that make slow, feeble growth. They are by 
the absolute struggle for the fittest crowded 
out. Diamond is a remarkably good grow- 
er; and none of the seven I have named 
fails except Hayes, the delicious. (3) Hardi- 
ness. This point needs no emphasis. be- 
cause we already have a large collection of 
nobly hardy sorts. Not one of my list fails 
except Iona. Alas! Iona, above all, I wish 
we could have for our vineyards. I do 
grow it,as I grow Goethe, and Duchess, 
but must cover them all. Noone can af- 
ford to do this extensively. (4) Self-fertili- 
zation. Even Worden occasionally fails in 
this regard—not often. The point is 
not so vital, if we only know the facts 
before we plant. But most planters 
are liable not to be informed on such 
points. I have one trellis of Brightons that 
does not give a crop more than une year 
out of four. The profit is of course noth- 
ing. (5) Wholesomeness. I mean by this a 
general tendency and power to resist all 
kinds of disease, anthracnose, black rot, 
mildew, and whatever else is abroad to de- 
stroy. It is an understood law that these 
diseases for the most part indicate a vital 
lack of some sort. Anthracnose, I found 
was especially severe on Diamond and 
Gaertner, two of my best grapes; altho | 
have wholly eliminated that disease with 
copperas. Black rot is peculiarly malig 
nant on Massasoit, and bad on Niagara. 

The seedlings of Concord have proved of 

special value: among them are Worden. 
Moore’s Early, Pocklington, Martha, Lady ; 
and it is a capital field to still work in 
Concord is also one parent to Brighton, E: 
Dorado, Jefferson, Niagara, Rogers’s Hy- 
brids; on the whole, the most remarkable 
result of hybridizing yet attempted include 
a list next in value to the Concord stock. 
Out of the Catawba family we get Diana. 
Anna, Iona, Excelsior. The Delaware 
family gives us Purity, Croton, and a few 
more, none of highest rank. Isabella gives 
us Israella, Rebecca, Prentiss, Allen’s Hv- 
brid—all good, but none to endure severest 
competition. Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, is 
working laboriously and carefully to secure 
for us good results from the Walter, Dela- 
ware, etc. I believe he considers that 
crosses of hybrids, or seedlings from fine 
hybrids are likely to give us fine results. 
Mr. Munson, a perfect scholar in the native 
grapes, has great faith in crosses. of Vitis 
Bourquiniana ; also in hybrids of V. Lince- 
cumti. He has sent out a few very hand- 
some and excellent sorts produced from the 
latter. 

We are so near a good raisin grape in 
Diana that I do not doubt wecan yet secure 
the ideal. This summer I found on a vine 
wholly overlooked on a trellis where dew- 
berries had climbed a few bunches of a red 
grape borne by what I believe to bea seed 
ling of Concord. I did not discover it until 
it was already a good raisin, meaty, sweet, 
and not overburdened with seeds, This 
grape must have been very early to ripen 
for it was already a raisin by October Ist. 
Diana I preserved in cool drawers all of Jast 
winter, and found them in April to be fairly 
nice eating as raisins. With proper care 
and packing there is a good deal in this 
grape. It is a remarkably good grape for 
all purposes, and should not be crowded out 
by later sorts. 

The chances in favor of a few very choice 
new seedlings out of several hundred crosses 
isas good as ever. Permutation is a law 
that covers an almost infinite number of 
combinations of essential qualities after we 
have obtained a number of well fixed parents 
—Mrs. Munson to the contrary. I have 
found that chance seedlings are very likely 
to show fine qualities: and while among 
them I have so far found no grape that I 
believe should be disseminated to compete 
with the best now in cultivation, yet I am 
abundantly repaid for what attention I 
have bestowed. Great reserve should be 


* exercised in sending out a new grape or any 


other new fruit. Not until tested com- 
paratively for many years have we a 
right to encourage the public to buy and 
plant it. The Jessica and the Prentiss 
and Lady Washington are rather well- 
known instances of grapes disseminated 
to the disappointment of thousands. Such 
grapes may delight those not fully ac- 
quainted with the best varieties, but they 
deceive and cause great loss to average 
planters. Asa guide to those inclined to 
work scientifically I will quote Mr. Mun- 
son’s opinion. He says: 
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“Take the best Concord Hybrids and cross them 
with the finest native viparias of the Northwest 
for those regions, and with the rot-proof Rupes- 
tris, Solonis Lincecumit and stivalis of the 
South, great advancement may be made toward 
fine table grapes, as well as for wine, in those 
regions, with vines thoroughly adapted to the 
various localities. But for the dry Western and 
Southwestern regions the Labrusca blood is not 
adapted for vigor and long life, as that species 
is not native west of the Allegheny ridge of 
mountains; and has been developed in and suited 
to a moist climate, quite the opposite from that 
of the West. Better families of grapes for the 
West would undoubtedly spring from the best 
selections of the Northwestern Riparia and 
Vicolor and Lincecumti and Rupestris and 
_Solonis and Deaniana and Chumpini, and Ber- 
landieri, intermingled with each other, and the 
Rourquiniana varieties, such as Herbemont, 
which are eminently dry climate grapes.” 

Weowe much to Mr. Munson for his ex- 
ceedingly painstaking studies iv horticul- 
ture. The practical worker, as well as the 
student in horticulture, will find his ad- 
vice of prime importance. I have written 
with the desire to incite many more to a 
truly scientific effort to create better grapes 
than we yet have. 

LThave not specified earliness as among 
the specific qualities to be sought for in 
cross-breeding, because the grape is an 
autumn fruit, and for our markets should 
aot be bronght into competition with the 
peach. I should say that a grape earlier 
than September Ist is not desirable, except 
for cold sections out of natural grape belts. 
I'he Lady ripens with me often a little 

xefore that and Champion is also earlier ; 
out the market is not open for any large 
supply before the date I have named. A 
true succession of fruits is most desirable. 
{tis not desirable that any one sort shall 
vover a very long season. Efforts to get 
very early and very late strawberries are 
aot objectionable because this fruit has no 
civalin June. But when it comes to the 
caspberry the very late sorts drop in value. 
{he blackberry comes into competition 
with the peach and some years is unsalable 
to any large extent. Quinces will not sell 
until nearly the middle of October, and are 
aot wanted after the first of November. 
Grapes are essentially a September and 
October fruit. 

White grapes are in less demand than 
formerly. The color is in their favor in 
market; but it is very difficult to place 
some of them on the market when just ripe 
enough to be at their best. I know few 
grapes to compare with the magnificent 
Duchess. Its mammoth bunches, great 
wearing ability, and delicious crispy and 
spicy tartness are all admirable; but I 
cannot market them to advantage. It is 
necessary to constantly taste of the bunches 
to determine their exact state of ripeness. 
Even on the same bunches some berries are 
yuite ripe, others not quite ripe. In 
olack grapes the eye distinguishes at a 
glance which bunches are ready to be 
plucked. My opinion is, that what we pow 
want is not more white grapes, but more 
iirst-class red grapes and black ones. Can 
we get a hardy Iona? a self-fertilizing 
Brighton ? a combination of Worden and 
Herbert? Among Rogers’s Hybrids, the 
Goethe comes nearest to being an ideal, 
with the simple lack of being wanting in 
hardiness. The Jefferson, a cross of Con- 
cord and Iona, if two weeks earlier, would 
be possibly the one grape of all grapes. 
Alas! it will not ripen here. 

Nothing has demonstrated the power of 
man in Nature over all obstacles more than 
the improvements so far made with our 
wild grapes. We have lifted the harsh, 
rude wildings into high flavored and deli- 
cious food. The poorest cottager can cover 
barn, fences and house with food fit for the 
gods. Vineyards cover our hillsides with 
tons of luscious fruit. Only shiftlessness 
and ignorance go without grapes. No food 
is more wholesome. The grape is the ba- 
nana of the North. But we are just at the 
threshold of our work. Finer varieties by 
all odds will appear. The Niagara of the 
future will be nearly seedless, pure flavored 
and without tendency to diseases. It may 
be some stimulus to all persons, women as 
well as men, boys and girls also, to say that 
the successfal originator of a fine new fruit 
will not go without pecuniary compensa- 
tion; but the chief remuneration that the 

co-operator with Nature secures is enlight- 
enment and character. Cross-breeding 
brings out such constantly startling truths 
and so much that is inspiring, and so much 
to illumine our work in other directions, as 
to make the cash compensation of insignifi- 
cant value. The glory of Wilder and 
Downing, and of any man, is to endow the 
world with something that alleviates the 
hard lot of the poor, and tends to the aver- 
age betterment of human nature. It is 
curious but. pleasant to notice that all ad- 





vance made in a cultural way is tallied by 








an equal education of the taste of the peo- 
ple. The sour and hard grapes that seemed 
very pleasant to our fathers can no longer 
find any welcome, The Concord even is re- 
jected by a growing class of consumers, 
who have learned to define good grape 
qualities with accuracy. The Hartford 
Prolific was thought very excellent thirty 
years ago; no one will buy it now. This is 
not mere fastidiousness, It is a real evolu- 
tion of the senses. Our eyes are growing 
sensitive to colors, our ears to melodies, 
and our sense of taste is fully abreast of 
our other educated faculties—perbaps it is 
ahead. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 
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THE spiral-leaved rush is a curious and 
interesting plant. A typical rush-leaf is as 
stiff and straight as possible; but this 
variety has smooth green leaves which twist 
into perfect spirals resembling exactly a 
wire corkscrew. It is, perhaps, useless to 
speculate on the conditions which have 
caused this otherwise modest plant to take 
onsuchaform. It isa low-growing plant 
with no climbing tendency, and the spiral 
has no apparent use beyond exciting curi- 
osity. Like other rushes it is a bog-plant, 


the Zebra rush, is another bog-plant well 
worth growing, the tall stem being striped 
green and white, and the plant having the 
appearance of a lot of porcupine-quills. It 
grows very thriftily in a pan immersed in 
water.—Garden and Forest. 





DAtry SHOW AT NEW YORK.—What prom- 
ises to be one of the most attractive and 
instructive features of the New York City 
Food Exposition next October will be the 
State exhibit of dairy and creamery prod- 
ucts under thedirection of Dairy Commis- 
sioner Brown. It is proposed to show in 
this department the best butter and cheese 
made in the State, with a practical working 
dairy and instructions in butter and cheese 
making, under the direction of Mr. G. A. 
Smith, State dairy expert. Mr. Daniel 
Browne, Madison Square Garden, New 
York, is general manager.—Cultivator and 
County Gentleman. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of oe '. 
Justus von Liebig, 

the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 











or one for wet places. Juncus Zebrinus, : 





FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


On Top. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 











FOR ALL 


forms of : 
Nervousness 

and Debility 

take 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 
it strengthens 
the Nerves and 
builds up 


the System 


CURES OTHERS 
will cure you 








Complexion Powder 

{sa delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, 25.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order 6f THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 








A of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in srensth.--Latest United States 


Govern 
ROYAL RAKING Towner (o., 1 Wall St.. N.Y. 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 





POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100°° 
SCHOVERLING: DALY & GALES. 
302 BROA \ RK 
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A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Low Ksumates. ’ 
gectatecrri: [)OUG'S S02 wannesr” ANSTOD 
For Catalogue & Pri esot™ Hartman’ Flexible Wire 


Mata, Pi ket Fence for | awns, Cemeteries, arn s, 
etc., write HARTMAN M'F’G (0O., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


JAPANESE FINISH, 


For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
Send for sample card of tints to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New Verk. 
THE: EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Putlic Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 . B . 
Wasbingtor Malden Lane, New York. 
34 Warhinaten “treet. Chicago.  —* 
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SAMUBEL COCKBURN 
FLORIST 
WonL* WN CEMETERY, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Care Given Cemetery Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
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ASSETS. 
&tocks and Ronds owned by the Company................. $1,067,298 75 
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Cashin Banks and Office.......... 163,743 17 
Premiums in Course of Collection Bese 384,977 48 
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LIABILITIES, 
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CA 250,000 00 
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NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WYSTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1892. 


€ (PITAL STOCK, ali cash, - - $1,000,000.00 
L .nds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insur ince Fund, Estimated, - - - 1,376,122.43 
Unsetti'ed Losses and other claims, ~ - ~ 
- - 578,674.37 
$2,904,796.80 





1892. 1892. 


— 


$1,105.184.68 » 
220,937.75 \ 


Net Surplus, - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1892. - - - - - 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnacesivet 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . 





$159,507,13. 68 





$146,968,322 00 
507 


Liabilities other than Reserve, e e . . ° ® 62 
lus, nee NN ey yw Tae sa 12,030,967 1% 
Receipts from all sources, . ° e ° . * 37,634,734 53 


Payments to P: -Holde 4 SES Pe 
and renewed, 194,470 policies, 

Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 O03 
Norsr.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, recei assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actuaily issued m9 paid for in the accounts of the year. 4 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds Ape - edemrse m0 Wn. Se 57,661,455 78 








Loans on SS 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust C at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums Wits “s Ss 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos. 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
day of December, ultimo, Et undersigned were appointed a Com- 
© examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
Sct «4 LE , and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
he Committee have carefull erformed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the Statement is in all particulars correct, an 
that the assets spectiod therein are in possession of the C 
In making this t 
character of 
bation of the system, orde 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Posr, Roscrrt Sewer, 
@roace Buss, J. H. HERaicn, 
JuucH T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 








August 25, 1899. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


CLOTHIERS, FURNISHERS 


AND 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


UNION SQUARE, 
No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





reared upon 


Babies Ridge’s Food 
aremore healthy than if forced 
to accept nature’s supply, if 
that is corrupted by disease, 
or insufficient in quality by 
the indiscretions of fashion. 

WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


1st.—$10,% worth of LAND CO. Stock at par value 
Ll per share), that must soon be worth $150 per 


are, 

2d.—A very la deposit of high de Nickel ore 
in the aakuery Comney, near the celebrated Stand- 
ard Oil Co Mines in Canada, 
3d.—A very large deposit of Slate, lying nearly hori- 
zontally. 100 feet from eep water on the Great Lakes. 

All tement~ verified before investment, and in- 
vestigation solicited. Time limited. 
RANK I. TEDFORD, Duluth, Minn. 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


for Ktdnev and Liver diseases, Sold bv all drnegiats. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 

















NEVADA........000+ss000s Saturday, Aug. 27, 8 A.M. 
PETE. ooivccieedcscacse Saturday, Sept. 3, 1:0 P.M. 
WYOMING. ......0..eeeeee Saturday, Sept, 10, 8 A.M. 
ALASEA....0.0.00000 socces Saturday, Sept. 17, 1:30 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $50, $60. #80 and $100 (according to 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low 
rates. 

A.M. UNDER®ILL & CO., 35 Broadway,New York. 


Adirondack Mountains, Lake George 
and Champlain, Saratoga. etc. 


Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resorts issued by 
the Delaware & Hudson R_ R.,will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cent< postage. Address 

J.W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Albany, New York. 
HOMES The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
of the Soo Lineis opening ter - 
ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. ; 

Charming resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, aud 
soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 


INTHE ¢. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A., Seo Line, 
NORTHWEST. Minneapolis, Minu. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
cht entich basco ee cement 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There ts no better line on the American Continent. 
P S. FUSTIS, General Pase’r & Ticket 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage. Il. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








AND 


RESORTS 




















PUMPS Samus E. Sprovuzs, HArRm™an, Cuarces R. Henperson. | W1.t14M Bascock. DAM & DeREVERE Props. 

Bydraulic Kams, Garden D. Bascock. | Henry W. Suirx. | Geoncs Buss. Stuyvesant Fisn. Y J 
Engines, wy Ke. — A | Guorce 4, Sos Ropert CLYPHANT, Rurus W. Pecxnam, gouesen D. Juniiame, ST. D ENIS HOTEL, 

By rea, ron = Sway McCurpy, | Gzorce F Baker. Hosart Herrick. Cuarces E Miirer. BROADWAY & ELEVENTH y 

— Street ames C. Houpen. LEY OLCOTT. mu. P. Drxon ‘ames W. Husrep. EVEN BT.. Ne Yo 

nebiieuiniad ia knee zRMAnn C. Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Ropert A. GRANniss, acter R. Gitetter, OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
erkeFoun a S33 —— H, » . Davigs. —-. & amzs E. GRranniss. EUROPEAN PLAN. 

High medul P Lewis le WELL. no. W. Aucn rs ° 
then by the Universal Ex. Ve tase nen Conant: Tene avin C, Durisg the past year the ST. DEwis has been en- 
and’ Contonhial Wanibies wit -y 47 -7- ae 

aopeeriteinge——_-~-- ee thbmeapeacte anew toliding, Sun a lates ned vere pee 

* BRIGHTS DISEASE WALTER R. GILLETTE, C 2neral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasures, a Fe um, connecting with the old well- 
RUFEALO LITHIA’ WATER. : pects a WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

ee = —————————————————— mnt —— 











Tux Inperenpsnt Panes, 41 anp 43 GoLD SrcREuet, NEAR FULTON STREET, 
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